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PREFACE. 

4  * 


H  E  Reader  will  plainly  perceive  that 


JL  the  following  Letters,  though  now 
a  little  altered  and  curtailed,  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  the  Prefs.  My  Correfpon- 
dents,  who  preferved  them,  have  perfuaded 
me  to  believe  they  may  poffibly  amufe  the 
World  ;  but,  had  I  forefeen  this  Publication, 
I  might,  with  very  Jittle  Trouble,  have  been 
,circumfl:antial  in  many  Particulars  >vhere  I  am 
now  fuperficial. 

Before  I  left  England^  I  was  fully  apprifed 
of  the  Danger  a  Traveller  is  expofed  to,  of 
miftaking  Singularities  for  Cuftoms,  and  hope 
I  have  guarded  againft  that  Error.  I  had 
known  feveral  prenchmen^  who,  having  ac¬ 
quired  Eng/(//j  enough  to  read  a  News  Paper, 
believed  that  Treaties  of  Marriage  in  England 
are  ufually  negociated  by  Advertifements.  I 
was  once  acquainted  with  a  poor  flarving 
.Gentleman  at  Paris,  who  knew  no  more  of 
the  Hiftory  of  England  than  the  Fate,  of  our 
unhappy  Kings,  Charles  I.  and*  'James  II.  I 
have  heard  this  poor  Man,  with  Tears  in  his 
Eyes,  thank  the  bon  Dieu  that  he  was  not  born 
a  King  of  England,  At  this  prefent  Time,  I 
know  a  very  fenfible  and  learned  Italian,  who 
being  curious  to  examine  the  Truth  of  a  po- 
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'  .  *  *  * 

pular  Opinion  m  Italy,  T'hat  no  Engliflirnan 
J'ears  Death,  prevaired  upon  himfelf  to  attend 
the  Execution  of  my  Lord  Lovat,  and  Mr 
Radcliffe.  It  is  very  well  remembered  with 
what  lingular  Tranquillity  and  Heroifm  thofc 
Gentlemen  died  5  but  this  Accident  has  con* 

%  i 

firmed,  as  he  imagines,  the  Truth  of  that  O- 
pinion.  Inftru<fted  by  fuch  Leflbn?,  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  I  have  not  often  been  too  haftyin 
judging  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Manners  oi  Italy, 
Should  the  more  reafonable  Catholicks  ofi 
England  think  I  have  been  too  particular  in 
my  Defcriptions  of  the  fuperftitibus  Pradtices 
of  their  Religion,  Imufl:  beg  Leave  toxemind 
them  of  their  own  frequent.  Declarations, 
that,  in  this  enlightened  Age,  thofe  pagean¬ 
tries  are  continued  abroad,  iherely  to  com-, 
ply  with  the  Weaknefs  of  the  ignorjipt  MuL 
titude,  who  would  imagine  the  Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  their  Faith  lhakeh  by  any  Retrench¬ 
ment  of  thofe  Ceremonies  ;  and,  if  this  be 
tlieir  Avowal,  certainly  what  a  Papift  difap- 
proves  of,  a  Proteflant  may  defcribe  without 
giving  Offence. 

•'  LETTER 


V September  1765. 


De Ak  Sir, 


WE  afe  Arrived  at  Venice  by  the  road 
of  GetieWy  T^urhi;  Milaiiy  Vero-- 
nay  Vicmza  eeiid.  Padua but  as 


itiy  refidente  m  thefe  cities  has  not  been  of 
fQfficieht  tohtiniiakce  ko  give  me  more  than  a 


faperficial  idfea  of  ^  all  that'  I  have  feen  or 
heard,  I  fhall  hot  communicate  what  obfer- 


vatibhs'I  haVe  made,  till  my  return  5  when,. 
j5crhaps,  a  fchond  vifit,  and  a  farther  acquain-' 
tahee  with  the  manners  oi  Italy y  will  enable 
me  to  judge  better  of  men  and  things.  Ido 
hot  mean  to  trotibbe  y'ou*  OMny  other  Frieixls, 
durihg  fhy  day  abroad,  with  deferiptidns  of 
ftatues,'  churches, /and  pictures  for^  befides, 
that  1 '  cart*  fay  no'mbre  on  that  fubjeft  than 
what  every ’account -of every,  guide  for 
travellers,  furnifhes  in  a  moft  tedious  'abun- 
danccy  I  have  generally  found  the  reading 
*  ^  A  3  of 
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of  fiich  defcdptions  infipid  and  tirefome 
indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwife,  fince  the 
touches  of  a  Raphaely  or  Michael  Angelo^- 
muft  be  feen  to  be  admired,  and  are  no  more 
fufceptible  of  a  defcription  in  words,  than  is 
the  air  of  a  mufical  compofition.  Thefe  ac¬ 
counts,  however,  are  both  pleafant  and  ufeful 
in  the  hands  of  a  traveller,  who,  if  he  com¬ 
pare  them  with  the  originals,  will  borrow  a 
thoufand  hints,  which  would  otherwife  efcapc 
the  moft  diligent  obferver. 

.  I  muft  confefs  to  you  that  I  have  yet  feen 
nothing  which  has^aftorded  me  fo  much  plea- 
fure  as  that  extraordinary  Genius  Monf, 
taire.  My  principal  motive  for  pafling  the 
Alps^  by  the  way  of  Geneva^  was  a  vifit  to 
that  Gentleman.  I  knew:^im  in  the  days  of 
my  youth,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  fome- 
times  with  him  when  he  was  in  Lo?ulon,  I 
alfo  faw  him  at  Ba^s  in  1749,  and  now  that 
he  is  become  the  topic  of  converfation  in  al-* 
moft  every  village  m  Europe ^  I  could  not  think 
of  going  to  Italy  without  granting  myfelf  the 
indulgence  of  feeing  him  once  more.  He 
Hves  about  four  miles  from  Genew^va  a  moft 
fplendid  and  hofpitable  manner,  kee.ping  an. 
open  tablcy  to  which  ftrangcrs  of  every  nati¬ 
on 


\ 
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tion,  find  an  eafy  introduftioh.  Contiguous 
to  his  houfe  is  a  fmall  theatre,  which  holds 
about. fifty  people,  but,  when  enlarged,  will 
contain  two  hundred  ;  the  carpenters  were 
beginning  the  alteration  the  day  I  dined  with 
him.  Perhaps  he  never  had  been  more 
happy  in  any  one  period  of  his  life  than  at 
the  junfture  I  faw  him.  Mademoifelle 
Clairon^  whp  has  quitted  the  ftage,  was  on  a 
Vifit  there,  and  had  exhibited  that  week  in 
two  charafters  of  his  own  Writing.  I  un¬ 
fortunately  arrived  at  Genem  the  riight  after 
fhe  had  performed  for  the  lafl  time.  I  had 
often  feeh  her  in  1749  5  but  I  found  by  Fol- 
faircy  that,  excellent  as  flie  waS  in  thofe  days,* 
fhe  had  improved  in  the  laft  lixteen  years  be¬ 
yond  all  imagination;  I  cannot  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  ecftacies  he  was  in;  affing  and 
repeating,  every  novv  and  then,  a  hundred ' 
paffages;  where  fhe  had  been  particularly 
happy  ih  her  expreffion.  His  eyes  havefiich 
■  a  brilliancy  in  thofe  moments,  that  you  forget 
he  is  above  feVenty-two.  He  had  that  morn¬ 
ing  written  an  epiftle  to  Mad.  Clair orty  in 
vetfe,  which  he  read  to  the  company  from 
the  foul  copy:  There  were  fome erafcments 
in  it,  but  not  many.  To  perform  a  play,  he 

A  4  is 
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is  obliged  to  feize  the  opportunity,  wlien  &ny 
ftroling  comedians  come  into  the  ncighboilfi- 
^hood  of  Geneva  with  fomc  of  thefe,  and  a 
niece  who  lives  with ‘him,  he  then  entertain^ 
himfelf  and  friends ;  but  the  vifit  of  Madam 
Claixon  had  given  a  perfed;ion  to  this  laft  fpec- 
facie  which  he  had  never  hoped  for.  =  " 

'  1  wifh,  for  the  honour  of  my  country,  it 

were  poffible  that  a  Frenchman  could  tafte 
the  language  of  Shakefpeare  :  I  am  perfiiaded, 
jcould  feel  the'energy  of  our  Poet’s 

defcriptionsj  he .  would  talk  no  more  of  his 
Barbarifmsj  and  his  fome  beauties.  He  who 
has.  fo  g^eat  a  fliare'  of  merit  himfelf,  would 
gladly  ^pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  ihrine  of 
Shakefpeare^  andj  poflibly,  grieve  to.  have  at^ 
ten^ted^thofe  tranfla;tion6  which  he  has  pre- 
fented  to  his  countrymen’ as  a  fpecimen  of 
Shakefpeare' s  manner  of  writing*  ■  It  is  true, 
he  apologifes  for  the  faintnefsi  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  j  but  flill,  had  he  felt  the  exceflive  in-  • 
ferioritj  of  his  imitations  j  had  he  known'fo 
well  as  Englifmen  do,  that  they  have-not 
the  leaft  refemblance  of  the  fireugth,  fplrit, 
and  imagination  of  the  original,  he  certainly 
would  never  have  hazarded,  the  publication; 
1  remember  to  have  heard  him.  fay,  about  the 
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year  1726]  that^  before  he  learnt  Englijh^  lie 
had  read  the  Spectators  in  French^  and  often 
wondered  that  fuch  dull  writings  Oiould  pleafe  ‘ 
a  polite  nation ;  ‘‘  Blit  now/’  faid  he, that ' 
I  have  acquired  the^  tongue,  I  wipe  my 

«  b.- - b  with  Plutarch  /”  The  phrafo 

was  too  remarkable,  and  made  too  ftrong  aa ' 
impreffion  on  the  cars  of  a  young  man,  to  be 
ever  forgotten. 

•  This  ftory  I  would  apply  to  Voltaire  him- ' 
felf, larid  to  every  Frenchrnan  who  learhs  Fng-^ 
lijh  after  he  is  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Tho’ 
they  may  be  fufficiently  inflrudted  to  rclifh 
the  good  fenfe,  dnd,  poflibly,  the  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour  of  our  SpeCldtors  in  profe,  the  'powers 
of  Shakefpeare  in  meafure,  will  always  rcthain 
unfelt.  *  They  may  underftand  the  conftruc- 
tion,  as  a  fchool-boy  reads  Virgil',  but  they 
never  will  catch  the  fire.  If  founcl 

fo  much  difference  betwixt  the  original  and 
tranflation  of  the  Spe5tato?'s,  I  do  not  doubt^ 
but  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Fnglip\ 
he  would  find  as  much,  "or  more,  betwixt  the 
Shakefpeare  ht  reads/and  Shakefpeare 

he  would  then  fccL 
'  '  I  airij  Sir, 

-  '•  I.  E 
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Venice,  Sept. 

SIR, 

WE  came  from  Padua  to  Vaiicei  by  the 
river  Brent  a  ^  in  a  private  boat. 
There  are  boats  which  fet  out  every  day,  to 
and  from  Padua,  like  otir  Rage- coaches,  and 
carry  palTengers  for  about  a  (hilling ;  but  it 
is  ufual  for  people  of  a  certain  rank,  to  take 
a  vefiel  to  themfelvcs.*  It  is  larger  than  a 
Gravefend  boat,  and  is  provided  with  a  roomi 
built  in  the  middle,  and  covered  in^  big 
enough.,  to  hold  twenty  perfons  at  leaft  r 
every  expence  included,  it  cofts  an  EngliJ}:> 
company  about  thirty-five  (hillings.  The 
river  Brenta  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  ,thc 
country  houfes  built  on  its  banks,  which  here, 
as  through  all  Italy,  bear  the  name  of  palaces; 
We  did  not  difembark,  to  vifit  the  gardens 
of  thefe  palaces,  and,  therefore,^  cannot  give 
6ur  judgment  upon  the  fubjed:  5  but  they  are 
much  celebrated  by  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  When  you  arrive  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  Venice,  at  a  place  called  Fujindy 
where  the  river  opens  into  the  Laguna, 

(lake) 
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(lake)  on  which  the  city  and  adjacent  iflands 
are  fituated,  you  hire  gondolas.  Here  a  won^ 
derful  fcone  opens  to  every  ft  ranger,  when 
he  firft  cafts  his  eye  on  this  enchanting  pro- 
fpeft.  There  are  few  Gentlemen  who  are 
not,  in  fome  degree,  apprized  of  what  they 
are  to  expedt  from  the  views  they  have  feen. 
of  this  place,  painted  by  Canaktti ;  never- 
thelefs,  the  real  objedt  exceeds,  in  beauty, 
what  the  imagination  is  led  to  conceive  from 
thefe  draughts  ;  which,  how^ever,  feldom 
happens^  as  the  reprefentation  of  buildings 
in  piftuires  is  generally  more  gaudy  and  flat¬ 
tering  than  the  life  itfelf.  Here  the  fuel,  be¬ 
ing  wood,  there  is  no  dirty  fmoak  to  deface 
the  heavens,  the  water,  and  the  buildings. 
There  are  no  dirty  barges,  nor  dirty  men  ^ 
for  the  Barcaroles  (Gondaliers)  have  moft:  of 
them,  an  elegant  waterman’s  livery,  and  the 
others,  who  are  not  in  Gentlemens  fervice, 
being  a  fober  body  of  men,  are  not  in  rags, 
like  the  lower  fort  of  people  in  Engla?id^  who 
fpend  all  they  can  get  in  porter,  or  fpirltuous 
liquors. 

In  Venice  there  is  one  large  canal,  which 
nins  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  in  this 

form. 
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form  which  receives  into  it  a  pro¬ 

digious  number  of  fmaller  canals.  Almoft 
every  houfe  has  ohe  door  tomtnunicatiftg  with 
a  ftreet;  and  another  opening  irtimedktely 
lipon  a  canal.  There  arc 'a  few  canals  frorri  ' 
which  you  land  into  a  narrow  ft reet;  betwixt 
the  houfe  and  the  canal."  The  houfes,the  gon* 
dolas,  and  the  Canals^  were  there  no‘  other  cu-’ 
nofity,  would  be  very*  arhufing  *  but  the  de¬ 
lights  Grf  this  place  are  the  views  of  the  iflands 
in  the  neighbourhood.  South  of  the  city  is  ^ 
another  range ‘of  buildings  and  canals,  Called 
^Jiudeied ;  they  are  divided  by  a  canal,  of  the' 
breadth  bf  the  Thames  at  Lofidon ;  and  here  an. 
airing  upon  the  wateq  is  the  diveffion  of  the  ' 
Sunday  evening,  and  feftivals;  an  hour  before 
dark.  The  ladie^/with  thtiv  Cavdlieri  Servan- 
tiy  (called  Cicejbei  in  other  parts  oi Italy) 
backwards  and  forwards  near  the  bank  of  the ' 
Giudeccad^s,  in  former  days,  our  gentry  in  • 
England  frequented  the  ring  \x\ Hyde-Parh 
In  the  way  to  the  Lazar ettOi  the  ifland' 
where  quarantine  Is  performed,;  you  pafs  ini^ 
fight  of  feveral  iflands,  where  the  ct^irches^ : 
cbnvcnts,  furnifh  an  abundant  entertain¬ 
ment  to  the  Virtubfi,  who  have  a  tafte  for 
Palladioy  71  tian^  Plml  Veronefe^  ^c.  One  of 
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^  '  t  *■ 

^hc  moft  curious  lights  we  faw  amongst  ^hefe 
furiofities,  was  the  famous  Mr  ,  who 

"tvas  performing  quanran^np  at  the  Lazaretto. 
All  the  EnglijJ:  made  a  ppint  of  paying  him 
their  compliments  in  that  place,  and  he  feeoi- 
cd  not  a  little  pleafed  with  their  attention.  It 
may  be  iiippofed  that  vilitors  arc  notfuffered 
approach  thp  person  of  any  who  is  per- 
forming  quarantine.  They  are  divided  hy  a 
paffage  of  abopt  feven  pr  eight  feet  wide. 

Mr - r“  was  ju(l  arrived  from  the  Eaft^ 

he  had  travelled  through  the  Holy  Land^  1?- 
gypty  Armeniay  with  the  Old  and  JM^ew- 
Teftament  in  his  hands  for  his  dircdlion 
which  he  told  ps  h^d  proved  unerring  guides.. 
He  had  particularly  ^ken  the  rpad  of  the  jp-: 
raelites  through  the  wildernefs,  and  had  ob- 
ferved  that  part  of  the  Red  Sea  w’hich  they, 
pafled  through.  He  had  vifited  IgLount  Si^  ' 
7iaiy  and  flattered  hirhfelf  he  had  been  on  the;< 
very  part  of  the  Rock  where  Mojes  fpake  face 
tp.face  with  pod  Alpiighty.  His  beard 
reached  down  to  his  breaft,  being  of’ two. 
years  and  a  half  growth;  and  the  drefs  of  his 
bead  was  Anneiiian,  .He  was  in  the  moft.* 
cmhufiaflic  raptures ‘with  Arahtay  and  th^^ 
Arjibs'y  like  theirs,  his  bed  was  the  ground,  his 

food 
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food  rice,  his  beverage  water,  his  luxury  a  pipe 
and  coffee.  His  purpofe  was  to  return  once 
more  amongft  that  virtuous  people,  whofe 
morals  and  hofpitality  he  faid  are  fuch,  that, 
were  you  to  drop  your  cloak  in  the  highway, 
you  would  find  it  there  fix  months  afterwards, 
an  Arab  being  too  honeft  a  man  to  pick  up 
what  he  knows  belongs  to  another ;  and 
were  you  to  offer  money  for  the  provifion 
you  meet  with,  he  would  aflc  you  with  con¬ 
cern,  why  you  had  fo  mean  an  opinion  of 
his  benevolence,  to  fuppofe  him  capable  of 
accepting  a  gratification.  Therefore  money, 
faid  he,  in  that  country,  is  of  very  little  ufe, 
as  it  is  only  neceffary  for  the  purchafe  of  gar¬ 
ments,  which,  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  are  very 
few,  and  of  very  little  value.  He  diftinguifli- 
es,  how^ever,  betwixt  the  wild  and  the  civilized 
Araby  and  propofes  to  publifli  an  account  of 
all  that  I  have  written. 

I  fliould  do  an  injufficc  to  our  refident,  Mr 
Murray y  did  I  not  mention  the  politenefs  with 
which  he  receives  us,  and  all  his  countrymen. 
I  do  not  doubt,  but  that  from  a  man  of  his  un- 
derftanding,  and  communicative  difpofition,  I 
fhall  learn  all  a  traveller  would  wifh  to  know. 

I  aiTLy  *S/r,  c. 

LET- 
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Venice,  ^ept,  1765. 


S  I  R, 


ENICE^  with  a  few  alterations,  would 


V  be  much  more  magnificent  than  it 
now  is :  The  windows,  inftead  of  faflies,  are 
jftill  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy ^  made  of 
fmall  panes  of  glafs,  inclofed  In  lead,  which 
is  exceedingly  paltry ;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe, 
they  are  covered  with  iron  grates,  exadly  re^ 
fembling  thofe  of  our  prifons,  which  makes 
a  dreadful  and  gloomy  view  of  the  fronts  of 
their  palaces.  Thefe  grates  were  formerly 
called  GelofiaSy  but  I  queftion  whether  they 
are  now  much  known  by  that  name ;  for  ne¬ 
ver  was  fo  entire  a  revolution  effedred  in  the 
manners  of  a  nation,  as  in  this  inftance  of  jea- 
loufy.  In  ancient  days  wives  were  immured 
in  Italy ^  and  hufbands  were  jealous :  Now,  no 
women  on  earth  are  under  fo  little  reftraint, 
and  the  word  jealoufy  is  become  obfolete. 
The  {hutters  of  their  houfes  are  plain  deal 
boards  tacked  together  without  the  lead:  form 
or  decoration,  and  not  painted  like  ours  in 
England^  fo  that  when  a  palace  is  fliut  up,  it 


•  very 


ver}?  much  rcfembles  a^bridewell,  oi*  an  hof- 
piral  fo?  lanatick-s.  They  likewife  lay  on  the 
rootf  of  then*  houfes  fuch  heavy  clumfy  tiles, 
that  they  very  much  offend  the  eye.  Houfe- 
rent  is  remarkably  cheap  for  fo  large  and  fo 
trading  a  city.  A  honk  of  fevfehty  pounds  a 
yeai'v  I  ihauld  have  gueffed  at  near  two  hun¬ 
dred,  and  foof  others  I  enquired,  after.  ‘  : 

'  The  Republick  is  extremely  rigid,  in  what 
regards  the  quarantine  ;  and,  indeed,  as  they 
border  upon  thofe  countries  where  the  plague 
fo  frequently  rages,  they  cannot  be  too  watch^ 
ful.  There  is  not  the  leaft  connivance  ever 
pradtlfed  ;  all  letters,  to  whoinfoever  diredled„ 
are  firft  open,ed  by  the  officers,  aad  then 
fmoaked  before  they  are  .delivered^  Were 

-  to  have  handed  over  a  news-pa- 

'per  to  me,  an.d  we  bad  been  detedled,  in.  the 
adtion,  I  muff  inevitably  have  performed  qua.- 
lantine  in  the  Lazaretto^  a  certain  numbei? 
of  \veeks. .  A  few  years  liace,  a  boy  got  oa 
board  c^je  of  thefe  veffels  performing  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  ftole  feme  tobacco  ^  he  was  purfued 
ir.to  Venice^  and  fliot  dead  in  die  fkeets. 
There  are  many  cuftom-houfe  officers  in 
their  boats,  watching  the  quarantine  night* 
and  day,  who. would  certainly  kill  the  firff 
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man  who  fliould  attempt  to  efcape  on  fliore, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  quarantine. 

Their  churches^  their  pidureSj  and  their 
arfenal,  admit  of  no  other  obfervation  than 
what  is  to  be  found  in  books  upon  that  fub- 
jedt;  I  fliall  however  mention  one  remark,; 
that  their  men  of  war  are  built  under  cover, 
and  not  being  expofed  to  the  weather,  are 
confequently  lefs  liable  to  decay. 

The  church  called  Redemtore^  is  a  cwrious 
inftance  of  the  povver  of  art;  for  though  it 
is  not  to  be  ranked  amongft  the  rich  and  ex- 
penfive  churches,  abounding  neither  in  gold 
nor  marble,  yet  the  fimplicity  and  elegance 
of  its  ftrudture  had  a  wonderful  influence  on 
us  the  moment  we  entered  within  the  door; 
and  convinced  us  how  defervedly  Palladio  is 
admired,  and  how  poffible  it  is  to  tafle  the 
beauty  of  proportion  and  defign,  without  hav¬ 
ing  ftudied  the  rudiments  of  the  art, 

I  am ^  Sir^ 


B 
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SI 

IWAS  prefent  this  morning  In  the  Senate- 
houfe,  at  an  eledlion  of  fome  officers  of 
the  State.  The  Venetian  Nobles  have  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  eledling  by  ballot  their  ma- 
giftrates  and  officers,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  their  office,  but  they  refemble  one  another 
in  the  effential  form  fo  much,  that  the  fpe- 
cimen  I  faw,  will  give  you  no  bad  idea  of  the 
whole*  Suppofing  that  there  are  feveral  hun¬ 
dred  Nobles  prefent  who  are  to  vote,  juft  fo 
many  hundred  balls  are  put  Into  a  box,  two 
hundred  of  which,  or  thereabout,  are  golden  > 
thofe  who  take  out  the  golden  balls  are  en¬ 
titled  to  vote,  and  for  that  purpofe  retire  with 
the  Doge  and  others  into  an  adjacent  room  ; 
fo  that,  by  this  means,  the  candidates  cannot 
know  who  are  to  be  their  eledrors.  If>  a- 
mongft  thofe  that  have  taken  out  the  golden 
balls,  there  be  any  related  to  the  candidates, 
they  do  not  ballot,  but  ftand  neuter  at  one 
end  of  the  room.  The  ballots  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  people  are  colleded  in  half  a  minute, 

by  about  forty  little  boys  from  feven  to  ele¬ 
ven 
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Ven  years  of  age^  they  have  each  their 
feveral  ftationsj  where  they  colled:  the  balls 
from  a  certain  number  of  the  Nobles ;  and 
running  on  their  errand  as  faft  as  they  can,  a 
ballot  for  fix  or  feven  candidates  is  foon  dif- 
patched. 

The  theatres  are  not  now, open;  but  wheii 
they  are^  all  the  world  goes  thither,  particu¬ 
larly  ill  the  feafon  of  the  Carnival,  where 
the  Barcaroles  (Gondaliers)  make  fo  great  a 
figure^  that  it  is  faid  of  them,  what  our 
Sickerjiaff  faid  of  the  trunk-maker  In  the 
^atler^  that  what  they  cenfure  or  applaud,  is 
generally  condemned  or  approved  by  the 
publick:  in  fhort,  that  it  is  the  Barcaroles 
/  who  decide  the  fate  of  an  Opera  or  Play, 
Thefe  Barcaroles  are  certainly  fuch  a  body  of 
fober  men  as  in  England  we  have  no  inflance 
of  amongfl  the  lower  clafs  of  people :  In 
mafking-time,  however,  they  indulge  the 
’tafte  of  gaming,  and,  doubtlefs,  often  play 
with  the  Nobles  their  mafters  ;  but  the  brown- 
nefs  and  coarfenefs  of  their  hands  betray  their 
occupation  ;  befides  that  it  is  impoffible  for 
them  to  forbear  making  their  boafts,  or  their 
complaints^  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  when 
,  their  dialed  and  deportment  never  fail  to  dif- 
cover  them.  B  2  The 
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The  number  as  well  as  the  charafter  df 
this  people  renders  their  body  very  refpedla- 
ble  :  When  one  confiders,  that  in  all  the  great 
families,  every  Gentleman  keeps  a  diftindt 
gondola,  rowed  by  two  men,  except  fome 
few  who  have  but  one  rower,  it  will  be  fea-  ' 
dily  conceived  that  the  number  of  Barcaroles 
muft  be  very  confiderable.  They  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proud  of  their  ftation,  and  with 
fome  reafon  ;  for  their  pi'ofeffion  leads  them 
into  the  company  of  the  greatefl  men  of  the 
Rate,  and  it  is  the  fafhion  to  converfe  with 
them,  to  hear  their  wit  and^^humour,  and  ap¬ 
plaud  all  they  fay  j  befides,  the  pay  of  a 
Barcarole  is  about  eighteen  pence  a  day, 
with  liveries  and  little  perquifites,  which,  in 
fo  cheap  a  country,  is  a  plentiful  income  to 
a  fober  man :  accordingly,  it  is  notorious, 
that  all  of  them  can  ajfford  to  marry,  and  do' 
marry. 

The  manner  of  rowing  a  gondola,  ftand- 
ing  and  looking  forward,  may  be  feen  in  e- 
very  view  of  Venice,  and  this  manner  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  for  the  guidance  of  a  boat 
in  thefe  narrow  canals ;  but  it  is  curious  to 
obferve  how  dexterous  they  are  by  ufe  ^  for 
it  is  very  rare  that  they  touch,  much  lefs  en¬ 
danger  over-fetting,  though  they  are  every 

inftant 
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inftant  within  half  an  inch  of  each  other. 
One  cannot  be  an  hour  on  thefe  canals  with¬ 
out  feeing  feveral  of  the  Barcaroles  ‘  fliifting 
themfelves  j  for  it  is  a  cuftom  amongfl:  them 
to  have  always  a  dry  fhirt  ready  to  put  on, 
the  moment  after  they  have  landed  their  fare; 
and  they  would  expe<fl  to  die,  if  by  any  ac¬ 
cident  they  were  under  the  neceffity  of  fuffer- 
ing  a  damp  fhirt  to  dry  on  their  bodies.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to  obferve  how 
carelefs  they  are  of  damp  fheets  through  all 
Italy^  and  the  people  at  inns  are  fo  little  ap- 
prifed  of  an  objedlion  to  damp  (lieets,  that 
when  you  begin  to  beg  they  would  hang  them 
before  the  fire,  they  defire  you  will  feel  how 
wet  they  are,  being  prepoiTefTed  that  you 
mean  they  have  not  been  walhed  :  In  fa(fl:, 
unlefs  you  have  fervants  who  v/ill  dry  them  for 
you,  it  is  in  vain  to  exped:  it  (hould  be  done. 

By  a  fumptuary  law  of  the  State,  all  the 
gondolas  muft  be  black,  fo  that  their  appear- 
‘ance  is  very  difmal ;  and  every  body,  at  firft 
light,  compares  the  cabin  you  fit  in,  to  a  heaffe. 
The  nobles  too,  by  a  fumptuary  law,  cannot 
wear  a  fword,  and  arc  obliged  to  drefs  in  black, 
and  long  wigs.  I  am^  &c. 


LET- 
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ALLANTRY  is  fo  epidemical  in  this 
J  city,  that  few  of  the  Ladies  efcape  the 

contagion.  No  woman  can  go  into  a  public 
place,  but  in  the  company  of  a  Gentleman, 
called  here^  a  Cavaliere  Ser^oente^  and  in  o- 
ther  parts  of  Italy^  a  Cicejbeo,  This  Cavaliere 
is  always  the  fame  perfon  ^  and  fhe  not  only 
is  attached  to  him,  but  to  him  fingly^  for  fre¬ 
quently  no  other  woinan  joins  the  company,^ 
but  it  is  ufual  for  them  to  fit  alone  in  the  box 
at  the  opera  or  play-houfe,  where  they  muft 
be,  in  a  manner,  by  themfelves,  as  the  theatres 
are  fo  very  dark  that  the  Ipedators  can  hardly 
l>e  faid  to  be  in  company  with  one  another. 
After  the  Opera,  the  Lady,  and  h^vCavaliire 
Servente  retire  tp  her  Cafine,  where  they 
have  a  Tete-(i-Tete  for  an  hour  or  two,'  and 
then  hd  vifitors  join  them  for  the  reft  of  the 
•evening,  .or  night;,  for  on.fome  feftM  and 
ioily  days,  they  fpend  the  whole  night,  and 
(ake  Mafs  in  their  wgy  home;  muft 

know 
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know  a  Cafine  is  nothing  more  than  a  fmall 
room,  generally  at  or  near  St  Mark' %P lace ^  hi¬ 
red  for  the  mod  part  by  the  year,  and  facred 
to  the  Lady  and  her  Cavaliere;  for  the  hufband 
never  approaches  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hulband  has  his  revenge  ^  for  he  never  fails 
to  be  the  Cavaliere  Servente  of  fome  other 
woman ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  would  be  fo  ridi¬ 
culous  for  a  hulband  to  appear  in  public  with 
his  wife,  that  there  is  no  inftance  of  fuch  a 
i  phasnomenon;  and,  therefore,  it  is  impoffible 
for  a  woman  to  bear  up  againft  the  torrent  of 
this  fafliion.  Were  a  young  wife  to  flatter 
herfelf  that  flie  had  married  a  man  for  the  love 
and  efteem  fhe  bore  to  him,  and  that  it  would 
be  injurious  to  his  honour  to  pafs  fo  many  pri¬ 
vate  hours  with  a  Cavaliere  Servente^  what 
would  be  the  confequence  ?  She  muft  live 
for  ever  at  home  j  no  woman  would  dare  to 
appear  with  her,  and  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
‘  find  a  man  who  would  not  exa<d  the  privileges 
of  a  Cavaliere  Servente  :  Accordingly,  it  fel- 
,  dom  happens  that  a  bride  holds  out  beyond  a 
few  months  after  marriage  againft  this  mode, 

.  and,  there  are  many  examples  where  the  Ca- 
v^liere,i  and  not  the  hulband.,  is  the  ohje<ft ; 
::  ^here  the  Cavaliere  is  taken  immediately  into 
V  . fervice. 
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fervice,  and  for  whofe  fake  the  marriage  is  a 
pretext  and  fcreen. 

So  many  opportunities  muft,  therefore,  rea¬ 
der  this  Republick  a  fecond  Cyprus^  where  all 
are  votaries  ioVenus^  unlefs'it  pleafe  Heaven  to 
pour  down  more  grace  amongft  them  than 
falls  to  the  fhare  of  other  nations  in  this  dege-^ 
nerate  age  5  but  the  calumniators  deny  that 
the  hufbands  believe  in  this  partial  favour, 
and  aflert,  that  they  have  very  little  fondnefs. 
for  their  children,  compared  with  the  parents 
of  other  kingdoms:  They  are  the  children  of 
the  Republick,  they  fay,  but  not  fo  certainly 
the  children  of  their  reputed  fathers :  The 
girls,  therefore,  are  early  fent  to  convents, 
where  they  remain  till  they  marry,  of  die, 
and  are  vifited  by  their  fathers  and  mothers 
feldom  or  never :  if  they  marry,  they  at  once 
burft  out  from  a  fecluded  life,  and  a  narrow 
education,  into  the  feene  of  licentioufnefs  I 
have  juft,  deferibed. 

Some  of  thefe  Cavalieri,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  parties,  are  faid  to  be  very  ab- 
je<fl  and  feryile,  doing  the  meaneft  offices, 
and  fubmitting  to  the  grofteft  tyranny :  Others 
have  an  afeendant  over  their  mift relies,  and; 
there  is  often  as  much  jealoufy  betwixt  the 

Ladies 
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Ladies  here,  on  the  fubjedt  of  their  Cava- 
lieri,  as  in  other  countries  on  account  of  their 
hufbands ;  and  it  happens  now  and  then,  that 
the  Ladies  and  Cavaiieri  feparate  in  favour  of 
others ;  but  this  feems  to  be  a  delicate  point, 
and  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  divorces  are 
with  us.  The  ambition,  the  rage  for  a  Ca- 
fine,  is  become  fo  eflential  to  fafhionablenefs, 
that  it  is  ludicrous  to  fee  how  low  it  defconds 
amongft  people  who  wifh  to  be  efteemed  the 
beau-monde.  It  is  impoffible  to  refrain  from 
laughter  when  fuch  or  fuch  a  man  is  pointed 
out  as  going,  to  his  Cafine ;  men  that  you 
know  to  have  the  graveft  charadters  in  every 
other  place  but  a  Cafine,  and  v/hom  you 
would  rather  have  fufpedted  of  hypocrify,  fu- 
perflition,  and  fanaticifm,  than  of  an  avowed 
and  publick  gallantry. 

This  is  the  picture  of  Venetian  amours  in 
the  prefent  age  ;  but  Charity  would  lead  one 
to  hope  the  colours  are  laid  on  too  ftrongly  : 
Politicians,  however,  pretend  to  give  an  eafy 
folution  of  this  licentioufnefs  amongfi:  the  La-, 
dies :  They  tell  you,  that,  in  former  times, 
the  courtezans  were  a  ufefui  clafs  of  citizens, 
whofe  arms  were  always  open  to  the  wealthy, 
whether  they  were  young  or  old  ^  that  now 

they 
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they  have  no  fuch  charader  among  them,' 
and  the  ftews  that  are  connived  at,  receive 
only  the  very  dregs  of  the  people.  Every 
diffolute  man  of  fortune  is,  therefore,  in  a 
rnannex,  driven  into  the  pradice  of  either 
keeping  a  miftrefs,  or  becoming  a  Cavalier e 
Servente :  The  former  method  is  more  ex- 
penfive,  and  lefs  honourable  5  the  latter,  con- 
fequently,  the  more  prevalent. 

The  Bank  of  called  here,  the  Bank 

of  the  RialfOy  is  a  very  fmall  office,  and  the 
whole  bufinefs  is  tranfaded  by  a  few  clerks, 
who  fit  in  a  fmall  room,  like  an  open  booth, 
which  faces  the  Exchange.  The  bufinefs  of 
the  Bank  may  be  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a 
Banker  in  England^  where  merchants  depofit 
a  large  fum  of  money,  and  draw  upon  the 
fhop  for  their  difhurfements.  At  Venice^ 
every  bill  of  exchange  of  above  a- hundred 
iiiver  ducats,  that  is,  fo  many  times  three  fhiU 
lings  and  four-pence,  muff  be  paid  at  the 
Bank.  This  method,  in  fo  large  and  fo  com¬ 
mercial  a  city  as  Lon^on^  would  be  very  in-r 
convenient,  but  here,  is  extremely  ufeful,  as 
a  transfer  is  finifhed  in  half  a  minute,  which 
faves  the  trouble  of  v/eighing  and  examining 
the  coin  3  a  precaution  abfolutely  neceflary  in 

this 
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this  country,  where  many  of  the  fequins  are 
'light  5  befides  that  no  chicanery  can  be  prac- 
tifed  in  cafe  you  lofe  the  receipts,  the  transfer 
being  a  fufficient  teftimony  of  the  payment. 
It  may  be  prefumed  too,  that  the  Republic 
has  fome  private  views  in  this  ordinance,  be¬ 
fides  the  benefit  of  the  merchants  ;  for*  ihould 
any  hidden  exigency  of  the  State  occur,  they 
have  a  quantity' of  cafli  in  their  hands  for  in^^ 
piediate  ufe, 

I  am^  Sir^ 
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§  I  R, 

WE  have  this  day  feen  a  wedding,  at 
La  Madona  Della  Pejla^  of  two  of 
the  greateft  farpilies  in  Venice:  I  fay  families; 
for  all  matches  are  rather  alliances  of  families, 
than  attachments  of  thp  parties  married. 
Thpfe  marriages  are  generally  publick,  and 
"the  relations  are  defirous  to  have  as  many  af- 
and  wit ne  Acs  at  church,  as  they  can 

collect  I 
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.  colled: :  It  rs  ufaal  upon  this  occafion  to  fend 
an  invitation  to  foreignersv  All  the  worpent 
who  are  admitted,  have  like  wife  a  fornial  in- 
-vitation ;  but  no  Gentleman  is  denied  entrance. 
The  Ladies  who  are  the  acquaintance  of  the. 
parties,  appear  as  gawdy  as  their  fumptuary. 
laws  will  fuffer  them  y  but  thefe  laws  oblige, 
thern  to  wear  black,  fo  that  their  laced  ruffles, 
and  head-drefs,  with  their  diamonds,  are  tha 
chief  ornament ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth^  though 

'  their  diamonds  be  numerous,  they  appear  to 
great  difadvantage  by  being  ill  fet  in  a  large 
quantity  of  filver.  The  number  of  the  well- 
dreffed  Ladies  was  only  fifteen ;  the  reft  of 

the  women  in  the  church  were  of  low  rank. 
The  bride  alone-was  drefied  in  white,  with  a 
long  train  ;  the  bridegroom,  in  the  ufual  black 
drefs  of  a  Venetim  Noble,  not  unlike  one  of 
our  Counfellor’s  in  Ertgland  with  a  Judge’s 
wig.  She  was  led  up  to  the  Altar  by  a 
Venetian  Noble,  where  fhe  kneeled,  with 
her  hufband  on  her  right  hand.  They  both 
continued  on  their  knees  till  the  ceremony  was 
finifhed,  which,  with  the  Mafs,  lafted  above 
half  an  hour.  She  was  then  'handed  out  of 
the  church  by  the  fame  Noble,  and,  as  is  the 
cuftpm,  fhe  curtfied  and  paid  her  comple¬ 
ments. 
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ments,  in  her  return,  to  all  her’s  and  her  huf- 
band’s  friends.  Upon  this  occafion  there  are 
Epithalamiums  printed,  and  made  prefents  of 
to  ’certain  fpec^tators  and  acquaintance.  I 
fhould  fuppofe  that  the  poems  I  received, 
were  of  a  fize  to  fell  for  eight  or  nine  Ihillings 
in  England.  It  muft  happen,  now  and  then, 
that  a  riel)  Venetian  has  no  fon ;  in  which 
cafe,  a  daughter  may  be  a  great  fortune; 
but,  in  general,  a  young  Lady  with  fix  or  fe- 
ven  thoufand  pounds,  is  elfeemed  a  good  for¬ 
tune  ;  for  the  ambition  of  the  noble  families 
is  to  unite,  as  much  as  pofTible,  their  riches 
with  their  name.  The  ladies  here,  as  alfo  at 
Turiny  znA  Milany  are  generally  very  fair : 
The  men  are  not  fo  handfome,  but,  I  think, 
remarkably  tall.  Look  at  any  clafs  amongft 
them  which  cannot  be  felefted,  the  Nobles 
for  example,  and  you  will  find  very  few  ftiort 
men  amongft  them. 

I  am.  Sir, 


LET- 
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Venice,  Sepf,  176^4 

SIR, 

Venice,  from  its  fyftem  of  j)blic7i 
opens  the  doors  of  her  nobles  to  very 
few-  ftfangers.  No  coiintry  in  the  WoHd  ad¬ 
heres  more  rigidly  to  her  atitient  kws  arid 
cuftoms  than  this  Republick.  Amongft  6- 
thers,  there  is  one  ordinance  that  not  oilly 
prohibits  the  nobles  themfelves  from  holding 
the  leaft  intercourfe  with  foreign  minifters; 
but  it  is  fo  very  feVere,  that  fhould  even  one 
of  their  fervants  pafs  the  threfliold  of  an  ani- 
balTador,  he  would  infallably  be  fent  to  pri- 
fon :  The  law  therefore  renders  the  life  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  minifler  exceedingly  dull  andunfociable ; 
befides  that  it  flops  the  channel  through  which 
young  gentlemen  on  their  travels  would  na¬ 
turally  find  accefs  to  the  befl  company.  I 
believe  the. origin  of  this  law  at  Venice^  had 
its  rife  from  a  frivolous  narrow  conceit  of 
confounding  and  preventing  plots  againfl  the 
ftate;  but,  in  a  fumptiiary  viewj  it  may  be 
ufeful,  as  it  fuppreiTes  that  emulation  in  lux¬ 
ury, 
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Ury  which  the  vifits  betwixt  their  nobles  and 
the  foreign  -miniilers  would  naturally  pro¬ 
duce. 

The  Nobles  are  faid  to  be  above  fifteen 
hundred  in  number,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
readily  fuppofed,  that  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  poor,  as  all  the  fons  are  noble,  and 
they  have  no  means  of  adding  to  their  patri¬ 
mony,  but  by  obtaining  maglftracies  and  offices 
in  the  government,  which  are  not  lucrative, 
compared  with  Englijh  employments :  for, 
by  an  antient  adl  of  the  feiiate,  a  noble  muft 
not  be  concerned  in  any  article  of  commerce^ 
though  it  is  whifpered,  that  many  of  them 
have  clandeftine  partner fhips.  The  fons  too, 
being  all  nobles,  they  divide  their  eftates  more 
equally  than  in  monarchical  kingdoms; 
where  the  eldefl:  fon  only,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  honour  of  the  family  with  the  great¬ 
er  fplendor,  enjoys  the  title  and  eftate.  It  is 
true,  that,  m  Venice^  the  eldefl;  has  fome  be¬ 
nefit  from  his  primogeniture;  but,,  as  I 
have  intimated,  that  benefit  is  not  very 
coniiderable.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every 
Noble  to  marry  one  daughter  to  a  Noble ; 
bh  which  account  he  fends  the  others  to 
convents,  that  he  may  be  better  enabled  to 

give 
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give  her  a  fortune,  and  provide  handfomeiy 
for  his  fons. 

There  are  four  convents  in  Venice^  to  which 
four  hofpitals  are  annexed,  that  give  names 
to  the  convents.  They  are  of  a  very  lingu¬ 
lar  inftitution  in  one  article,  being  open  to  a 
certain  number  of  poor  young  women,  who 
are  thoroughly  inftrucSed  in  both  vocal  and 
indrumental  mufick.  They  exhibit  in  their 
churches,  on  particular  days  of  the  week  and 
fome  feftivals,'  (to  the  public  gratis,)  and  are 
much  followed,  as  the  performance  is  finer 
than  one  expeds  in  any  other  place  than  a 
theatre.  The  terms  upon  which  they  accept 
their  education,  are,  to  remain  in  the  con¬ 
vent  until  their  talents  lhall  induce  fome  one' 
to  marry  th«m.  This  happens  very  rarely^ 
fo  that  they  generally  fing  on  till  their  voices 
are  loft,  and  their  names  are  forgotten.  The 
founders  of  this  charity  had,  as  it  appears^ 
too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  power  of  mu¬ 
fick*  for,  however  beautiful  the  girls  may 
be,  they  truft'only  to  their  melody^  being 
intercepted  from  the  fight  of  the  audience^ 
by  a  black  gauze  hung  over  the  rails  of  the 
gallery  in  which  they  perform :  It  is  tranfpa- 

renf 
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rent  enough  to  fhew  the  figures  of  women^ 
but  not  in  the  leaft  their  features  and  com¬ 
plexion.' 


1  am^ 
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Venice,  Sepf.  1765. 


S  I  R. 


HE  potor  people  live  very  well  in  the 


ft  city  of  Fenicey  which^  however^  n^ay, 
in  a  great  meafure,  be  aferibed  to  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  gin  and  brandy.  They  love'gaming, 
and  are,  confeque’ntly,  often  needy  •  but  the 
Government  connives  at  it^  and  is  rather 
pleafed  to  have  them  fo :  As  for  thofe  who 
by  ficknefs,  or  other  accidents,^  are  reduced  to 
poverty,  there  is  an  abundance  of  charitable 
foundations  j  however,  the  fwarms  of  beggars 
are  furprizingly  great.  The  trade  of  begging, 
in  all  catholic  countries,  will  neceflarily  pro- 
fper,  fo  long  as  that  fpecies  of  charity,  which 
is  befto\^ed  on  beggars,  continues  to  be  incul¬ 
cated  by  their  preachers  and  confelTors,  as  the 
moft  perfed:  of  all  moral  duties. 

I  muft  take  notice  of  fome  difadvantages 
this  ciiy  labours  under.  The  water  here  is 
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fuch  an  invitation  ta  gnats,  that  no  ftrangef 
to  this  place  will  conceive  the  torments  we 
fufFered  every  day  and  night  from  thefe  in- 
fed:s  f  andj  it  muft  be  granted^  that  the  ca- 
.nals,  at  low  water,  are  often,  in  the  fummer^ 
very  offenfive,  perhaps  unwholefome.  The 
bread  is  indifferent,  a;nd  the  wine,  as  through 
all  Ifafy  to  this  city,  very  bad.  Living 
in  the  midft  of  fait  water,  all  the  water  they 
drink,  except  what  is  brought  from  the  Bren^ 
tcij  is  colledled  from  the  rain  which  falls  on 
fheir  houfes:  To  this  end  they  dig  a  welh 
which  at  a  certain  depth,  they  furround  with 
a  Wall  of  terras,  made  very  compac^t,  that  the 
fait  vvater  in  the  canals  may  not  tranfude  into 
the  well :  Then  they  lay  a  bed  of  fand,  thro’ 
which  the  rain  water  filters  into  the  well,  as 
they  imagine,  in  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of  pu¬ 
rity  :  However,  as  every  houfekeeper  thinks 
his  well  better  finifhed  than  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  one  may  conclude  that  fome  of  them 
are  porous,  and  do  admit  more  or  lefs  falt- 
water  into  them.  The  frequency  of  diarrhoeas 
in  this  city^  is  another  argument,  that  the 
Water  they  drink  is  purgative  ;  but  perhaps 
one  of  the  greateft  inconveniencies  of  thefe 
wells,  is,  that  they  do  not  contain  water  e- 
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nough  for  a  family,  in  long  droughts,  which 
frequently  happen  in  Italy, 

All  pleadings  at  the  bar  muft  be  in  the 
Venetian  dialed,  which  is  unpleafant  to  the 
ear  of  a  foreigner  •  and  though  none  but  an. 
Italian  fhould  dare  to  criticife  on  the  ftile 
and  tafte  of  an  Italian,  yet  a  foreigner  may 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  Venetian  dia^ 
led  is  a  corrupt  Italian,  as  they  have  letters  " 
in  their  alphabet,  which  moll;  of  the  natives 
of  this  town  can  never  learn  to  utter ;  and 
are  therefore  obliged  to  drop  entirely,  or  to 
fubftitute  others  in  their  place.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  all  words  where  the  letter  g  is  intro¬ 
duced,  this  obfervation  takes  place ;  for,  in- 
flead  of  pronouncing  it  in  the  words  Giudice, 
Giulio,  Giovanne,  and  a  thoufand  others,  they 
Dudice,  Dnlio,  Diovanne,  &c,  and  in  the 
words  Mangiare,  Kagione,  they  drop  it  al- 
moft  entirely,  and  fay  Maniare,  Raione,  &c. 
Then  again  the  I^iifcans,  and  indeed  the  Ita¬ 
lians  of  almoft  every  other  State,  pronounce 
the  ci  and  ce,  as  we  fliould  by  putting  an  h 
betwixt  the  initial  and  final  letters,  as  in  the 
words  chirp  and  chefs-,  but  a  Venetian  has 
not  the  power  of  expredng  thofe  words,  o- 
therwife  than  firp  and  fefs.  Were  the  Vene^ 

C  2  tia^s. 
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tians,  for  the  preferyation  of  their  lives,  put  to. 
the  teft  of  pronquncing  the  word  ChibvGleth^ 
•  as  the  Ephra?mtes,  at  the  paffage  of  the  river 
"Jordan^  were  to  the  tefl  of  the  Vv^prd  Shibboleth 
like  them,  they  would  every  man  perifli;  for 
they  could  only  utter  Sibboleth, 

If  this  ftridlure  on  their  language  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  bold,  I  may  venture  at  leaft  to  take 
fome  freedoms  with  the  indecorum  of  their 
b  ir.  I  ihall  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  extraordinary  forms  of  their  narrators, 
their  intermptors,  a  pojfy,  uncivilifed 
manner  of  pleading ;  but  fhall  only  deferibe, 
if  I  am  able,  thp  agitation  and  fury  of  the 
pleaders,  more  like  that  of  a  iJemoniac^  than 
of  a  man  endeavouring,  by  found  reafon,  to 
convince  the  judges  and  thq  audience  of  the 
juftice  of  his  client’s  caufe.  Every  advocate 
mounts  in^o  a  fmalj  pqlpit,  a  little  elevated 
above  the  audience,  where  he  opens  his  ha¬ 
rangue  with  fome  geptlenefs,  but  docs  not 
long  contain  himfelf  within  thofe  limits  :  his 


voice  foon  cracks,  and,  what  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  the  beginning  of  moll  fentences  (whilft 
be  is  under  any  agitation,  or.  feeming  enthu- 
Safin,  in  pleading)  is  at  a  pitch  above  his  na¬ 
tural  voice,  (o  as  to  cccaiion  a  wonderful  dif- 
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'cord;  then,  if  he  mean  to  be  very  empha- 
tical,  he  ftrikes  the  pulpit  with  his  hands 
five  or  fix  times  together^  as  quick  as  thought^ 
ftamping  at  the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  make  the 
great  rodm  refourid  with  this  fpecies  of  ora¬ 
tory  *  at  lengthj  in  the  fury  of  his  argument^ 
he  defeends  fi'om  the  pulpit,  runs  about  plead¬ 
ing  on  the  floor,  returns  in  a  violent  paffion 
back  again  to  the  pulpit,  thwacks  it  with  his 
hands  more  than  at  firft,  and  continues  in  this 
ragCj  running  up  and  down  the  pulpit  feveral 
times,  till  he  has  finifiied  liis  harangue.  They 
feem  to  be  in  continual  danger  of  dropping 
their  wiggs  from  their  heads,  and  1  am  told 
it  fometimes  happens.  The  audience  finile 
hovv  and  then  at  this  extraordinary  behaviour; 
but  were  a  couhiellor  to  plead  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  at  Wejiminjler,  his  friends  would  certainly 
fend  for  a  Bedlam  dodior.  I  take  it  for  gran¬ 
ted  there  may  be  fonie  few  who  fpeak  with 
more  dignity ;  but  the  advocates  I  faw^  were 
all  rrien  of  eminence  in  their  profeflipn  ;  and 
believe  me,  when  I  affure  you,  that  the  ac¬ 
count  I  have  here  given  of  the  ufage  of  the 
Bar,  is  exadt  and  fimple,  though  it  may  feem 
to  favour  of  extravagance; 

1  am ^  Sir,  &c. 

C  3  LET- 
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Padua,  Sept.  1765. 

SIR, 

A  I  ^HIS  State  continues  to  encourage  pri- 
§  vate  informations.  There  are  about 
the  Doge’s  palace  a  great  number  of  fmall 
Ivon’s  heads  in  the  walls,  large  enough  to  re^ 
ceive  into  their  mouths  a  letter  or  billet :  O- 
vcr  the  heads  are  labels,  pointing  out  what  the 
nature  of  the  information  fhould  be  5  fojne  of 
them  direct  the  accufation  to  be  againft  this 
or  that  kind  of  contraband  >  others  againft 
different  fpecies  of  crimes,  and  fo  on.  As  all 
men  know  thefe  clandeftine  informers  are  furc 
of  fecrecy  and  a  reward  from  the  ftate,  it 
renders  every  illegal  adt,  which  requires  ac¬ 
complices,  extremely  dangerous  ;  but  the 

pradtice  has  a  terrible  tendency  to  corrupt  the 
heart  of  man,  and  make  him  facrifice  his 
friendfhips  and  benefadtors  to  the  luft  of  gain. 
The  Doge’s  Ration  is  not  fo  enviable  as 
may  be  imagined,  and  many  accept  of  the 
dignity  rather  for  the  honour  of  their  families 
and  poftcrity,  than  to  gratify  their  own  incli¬ 
nation  j 
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nation ;  for,  in  general,  they  are  chofen  from 
•fome  high  office,  which  they  can  hold  com¬ 
patibly  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  foci^ble  life  j 
'but  the  moment  they  become  a  Doge,  they 
are  to  avoid  all  ffiow  of  equality  and  familia¬ 
rity,  and  muft,  in  a  manner,  feclude  them- 
'  felves  from  the  fweets  of  fociety  :  Befides,  the 
office  is  laborious,  and  a  Doge  has  not  pre¬ 
eminence  enough  above  the  other  nobles,  to 
render  the  bitter  draught  palatable. 

The  common  people  flatter  themfelves 
-  they  2iXQ  ikdXQ  m  Europe]-,  and  the 

'  nafty  fellows  cfteem  it  a  proof  they  are  fo, 
that  they  can  let  down  their  breeches  where- 
ever,  and  before  whomfoever  they  pleafe  5 
accordingly  all  St  Mark" lac and  many 

•  parts  of  that  fumptuous  marble  building,  the 

•  Doge's  palace,  are  dedicated  to  Cloacina^  and 
you  may  fee  the  votaries  at  their  devotions 

'  every  hour  of  the  day,  as  much  whilft  the 
■'  Nobles  are  going  in,  and  coming  out,  as  at 
any  other  time. 

This  morning<we  arrived  2it  Padua ^  in  our 
way  to  Bologna,  A  fecond  and  more  perfedl 
view  of  the  palaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Bren^ 
ia^  heightened  our  opinion  of  them,  particu¬ 
larly  of  that  belonging  to  >  which  is 

C4  truly 
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truly  magnificent :  The  gardens  are  likewife 
noble,  but  laid  out  in  a  tafte  long  fince  dif- 
carded  in  Engl^ndy  namelyj  in  a  variety  of 
plots  filled  either  with  fand,  or  long  unmowed 
grafs,  and  bordered  with  box, 

The  fccond  vilit  to  Padua  has  made  the 
fame  impreflion  on  me  as  the  firft,  leaving  a 
melancholy  on  the  mind,  to  fee  a  city  fo  no¬ 
ble  and  renowned  in  ancient  days,  fo  depopu¬ 
lated  and  impoverifhed  as  it  now  is.  They 
have  a  fair  which  lafts  from  about  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  is  their 
greateft  harveft  5  for  during  that  time,  they 
have  a  fine  Opera,  and  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the 
rich  Venetians  to  come  and  pafs  that  month 
there.  Many  Venetians  have  houfes  at  Pa* 
dua,  which  are  fhut  up  all  the  reft  of  the  year. 
It  is  not  only  Padua,  but  every  other  town  in 
the  territory  of  the  republick,  that  appears 
poor  in  comparifon  of  the  mother  city.  It  is 
faid  that  the  Senate  of  Venice  treats  her  fub- 
jedts  with  great  partiality,  difcouragitig  every 
invention  or  manufadture,  though  it  fhould 
be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  if  it  clafh  with 
the  immediate  benefit  of  Venice  itfelf.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  the  Republick  of  Ve* 
nice  was  originally  nothing  more  than  the  city 

of 
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of  Venice  5  it  was  by  conqueft  that  fhe  ac¬ 
quired  territory,  and  added  other  cities  to  this 
capital  3  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  (lie  re^ 
tain  fome  prediledtion. 

^  I  am^  Sir^  &C4 

^  r  7 
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r  LoRETTO,  Od?.  176^4 

SIR, 

WE  are  arrived  at  Loretto,  through  the 
mod;  fertile  and  befl  inhabited  coLiii- 
tries  of  the  EccleCaftical  State.  We  have 
pafled  Bologjia^  Immola^  Faenza^  Forli^  Cefa^ 
nea^  Fdmini^  Cattolico^  Pefaro,  Fano^  Sinigag-* 
lia^  and  Ancona,  Becaufe  I  will  not  tire  you 
with  accounts  of  things  to  be  found  in  books, 
Unlcfs  I  am  particularly  ftruck  by  them,  I 
have  forborne  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
mod:  Venerable  remain  of  antiquity  in  the 
World,  I  mean  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona ; 
nor  have  I  fpoken  of  the  excellent  works  of 
Palladio,  at  Viceiiza,  particularly  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  I  have  faid  nothing  of  the  ind:itutc, 

or 
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or  Mufaeum  at  Bologna^  and  the  coHefl:Ion  df 
pictures  in  that  city,  which  is  efleemed  the'fe- 
"eond  or  third  in  Italy.  I  might  have  expati* 
ated  on  the  bridge  at  Rwiinijhmltmiht 

age, 'which  is  wonderfully  preferved, 
and  is  fo  beautiful,  that  it  is  faid  Palladio  de- 
-ckred  he  could  not  improve  upoa  it,  .1.  con* 
fefs  I  could  not  behold  this  bridge,  and  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Ccefar  in  the  fame  town, 
without  great  pleafure  5  but  what  crowned 
-that  day's  journey  was  the  paflage  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  antient  Rubicon;  I  fhall  juft  ob- 
ferve  on  Sinigaglia^  that  it  feems  to  be  the 
only  riling  town  in  Italy :  The  occafion  of  this 
,  flourhhing  condition  of  a  town  in  the  Pope's 
dominions,  is,  the  vogue  of  a  fair,  once  a  year, 
which  is  annually  improving,  and  draws  fuch 
a  concQurfe  qf  people  from  diftant  countries, 
aSj  with  time,  will  enrich -this  diftrrdt, 

Anconal^  one  of  the  mo  ft  ftriking  profpedls 
in  Italy  ;  it  ftands  both  on  the  fummit  and 
.  the  brow  of  a  hill.  It  has  a  mole,  a  fine  ci¬ 
tadel,  and,  in  fhort,  is  a  flourilhing  town, 
when  confidered  under  the  difadvantages  that 
every  place  labours  here,  from  the  infinite  con- 
ceffions  that  are  made  to  the  church,  both  by 
.  the  commercial  and  the  military  parts  of  the 

nation. 
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nation.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expreffed  how  beau¬ 
tiful  the  neighbouring  diftrids  of  Ancona  are; 
the  road  is  hilly,  but  the  gradual  wavings  of 
the  vineyards,  and  arable  grounds,  afford  the 
moft  pleafing  images  I  have  feen  of  Peace 
and  Plenty,  The  Adfiatick  near  the  road, 
on  one  fide,  and  the  Appenines^  at  the  dif- 
tance,  perhaps,  of  thirty  miles,  on  the  other, 
ferve  to  beautify  the  profped. 

This  morning  we  vifited  our  Lady  of  io- 
rettOy  in  her  Santa  (Holy  Houfe.)  The 
church,  and  the  porticos  leading  to  it,  make 
"a  good  appearance,  and  the  infide  of  the 
church  would  be  thought  very  handfome  in 
England,  The  Santa  Cafa  is  an  oblong  fquare 
room,  and,  to  the  beft  of  my  judgment,  of  a^* 
'bout  thirty  three  feet*  by  fifteen,  the  walls  of 
‘which  are  ordinary  brick,  but  by  the  care  of 
Sixtus  ^intuSy  and  other  Popes,  the  four  fides 
were  furrounded  with  marble,  on  which  Mi^ 
chael  AngelOy  and  his  rival  cotemporaries,  have 
laviflied  all  their  fkill  in  the  fculpture.  The 
good  people  tell  you,  that  care  was  taken  not 
to  give  any  fupport  to  the  walls,  left  the  Vir¬ 
gin  fhould  have  been  offended  at  the  pre- 
fumption;  for  they  believe  that  every  part  of 
:  the  Santa  Cafa  is  durable  to  all  eternity,  and 
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refer  you  to  the  marble  fteps,  and  a  brazeii 
Bas  Relief  of  our  Saviour;  the  firft  of  which 
have  deep  impreflions  made  by  the  Pilgrims^ 
who  walk  round  the  &anta  Cafa  on  their 
knees,  and  the  other  is  almofl:  worn  out  by 
the  kiff-s  of  -devout  Chriftians ;  whilft;  fay 
they,  there  is  not  the  leaft  fymptom  of  decay 
from  ufe,  in  the  threfhold  of  the  Santa  Cafa^ 
though  trodden  every  day  by  many  thoufands; 

Our  Lady  of  Loretto  has  a  black  face;  and 
is  ornamented  with  an  infinity  of  rich  jewels^ 
She  is  lodged  in  a  fanftuary ;  for  the  room  is 
divided  into  two  apartments,  and  the  walls  of 
that  in  which  fhe  is  lodged, are  lined  with 
gold.  '  Under  the  image  is  the  Cammo  Santo^ 
or  Holy  Chimney.  They  are  continually 
faying  Mafs  before  her ;  andj  indeed,  the  re¬ 
fort  of  Pilgrims  and  Votaries  is  fo  greats  that 
they  fay  In  the  whole  church  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  Malfes  every  day.  Laft  Saturday  and 
Sunday  many  thoufand  communicants  re¬ 
ceived  the  Sacrament  each  day,  as  they  tell  us; 

The  Trcafury  of  our  Lady  is  not  open  every 
hour  of  the  day^  as  the  Santa  Cafa  is.  We 
waited  till  about  ten  o’clock,  when  we  were 
admitted  gratis,  with  the  other  expedantS; 
who  were  all,  except  one  Qentleman  and 

Lady; 
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Lady,  peafants  and  poor  folks.  The  trea- 
fures  are  ranged  all  along  one  fide  of  a  hand-r 
fome  room,  and  contained  within  folding 
doors.  They  are  donatives  from  all  the 
Princes  of  'Europe^  and  others,  w;ho  have  wifli- 
ed  to  make  their  court  to  our  Lady,  infinite¬ 
ly  exceeding  in  value  what  the  moft  fanguine 
yifitors  fuppofe, 

I  prefume  you  have  read  the  hifl:ory  of  the 
feveral  rnigrations  of  the  holy  houfe;  but, as 
it  rnay  poffibly  have  cfcaped  your  memory,  I 
will  give  you  a  fhort  account  of  them  from 
the  Legend.  This  fmall  tenement  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  for  fome  wife  purpofe  was  brought  by  an 
Angel  froni  the  Holy  Land  to  Dalmatia  in 
1291,  where,  not  being  received  with  due 
refpedl,  it  was  carried  in  1294  into  the  dir 
ftrid:  of  Reca72ati'^  but  this  fituation  favour¬ 
ing  the  concealment  of  robbers  and  aflaffins, 
who  infefted  that  road,  it  was  again  removed 
to  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  town  of 
canati ;  and  here  new  reafons  arifing  for-  ano¬ 
ther  removal,  it  was  carried  to  the  place  where 
it  now  ftands.  The  Lady  who  was  proprietor 
"of  the  ground,  to  which  the  houfe  was  firfb 
brought,  being  named  Lauretta^  gave  it  th^ 
name  it  now  bears.  \\ 
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It  appears  wonderful  to  me,  that  fome 
fair^  with  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  men,  fiiould  not  attempt  to  furprize  and 
plunder  this  church.  A  coiip-de-Main^  well 
managed,  I  think  would  fucceed.  There  are 
about  thirty  foldiers  in  the  town,  to  defend  it 
in  cafe  of  an  attack;  but,  I  fuppofe,  they, 
as  well  as  the  Monks,  and  common  people, 
believing  that  the  Virgin  requires  no  aflift- 
ance,  would  inftantly  take  to  their  heels ; 
they  do  not,  however,  live  under  the  leaft  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger.  Every  body  in  that 
country  ftill  tells  a  ftory  how  the  Turks  have 
more  than  once  undertaken  the  enterprize, 
but  have  immediately  retired',  upon  finding 
that  the  Bleffed  Virgin  threw  a  cloud  before 
their  eyes,  and  obftruded  their  farther  pro- 
grefs ;  and  they  are  now  perfuaded  they  will 
never  more  revifit  them.  However,  if  a  re- 
folute  i/(^&;/-renegado,  who  knew  the  town, 
were  to  land  a  crew  of  brave  Mahometans  in 
the  night,  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  Virgin, 
with  all  her  miraculous  powers,  would  yield 
to  the  Turban,  and  take  a  trip  to  Barbary, 

Their  annals  inform  us,  that  two  or  three 
experiments  have  been  made  by  the  Pope's 
permiffion,  of  removing  a  (lone,  or  a  piece  of 

wood 
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l^oodffrom  the  holy  chappel)  but  the  poflef- 
fors,  though  they  received-  it  for  a  holy  pur- 
pofe,  have  found  therpfelves  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  reftoring  it,  in  order  to  pacify  the 
Bleffed  Virgin ;  as  they  always  felt  themfelves 
unhappy,  either  in  body  or  mind,  fo  long  as 
the  Santa  Cafa  remained  difmantled. 


I  am ^  Sir,  &c. 
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Rome,  0^.  ^7^5* 


SIR, 


E  arrived  at  this  place,  after  a  journey 


V  V  of  feven  days,  with  accommodations 
uncomfortable  enough.  Give  what  fcope 
you  pleafe  to  your  fancy,  you  will  never  imar 
gine  half  the  difagreeablenefs  that  Italian 
beds,  Italian  cooks,  Italian  poft-horfes,  Ita¬ 
lian  poftilions,  and  Italian  naftinefs,  offer  to 
an  Englijhman,  in  an  autumnal  journeys 
much  more  to  an  Efiglifi  woman. 

At  Turin,  Milan,  Venice,  Rome,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  two  or  three  other  towms,  you  meet 
with  good  accommodation;  but  no  words 
can  exprefs  the  wretchednefs  of  the  other  inns. 


No 
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No  other  bed  than  one  of  ftraw,  with  a  ma* 
trafs  of  ftraw,  and  next  to  that  a  dirty  fheet, 
fprinkled  with  water,  and,  confequently, 
damp  >  for  a  covering  you  have  another  fheet, 
as  coarfe  as  the  firft,  and  as  coarfe  as  one  of 
our  kitchen  jack-towels,  with  a  dirty  cover¬ 
let.  The  bedfted  confifts  of  four  wooden 
forms,  or  benches :  An  Fsnglijh  Peer  arid 
Peerefs  muft  lye  in  this  manner,  unlefs  they 
carry  an  upholfterer’s  fhop  with  them,  which 
is  very  trpqblefome.  There  are,  by  the  bye, 
no  fuch  things  as  curtains,  and  hardly,  from 
Venice  to  RomCy  that  cleanly  and  moft  ufeful 
invention,  a  privy ;  fo  that  what  fhould  be 
colkcffed  and  buried  in  oblivion,  is  for  ever 
under  your  nofe  and  eyes.  Take  along  with 
you,  that  in  all  thefe  inns  the  walls  are  bare, 
and  the  floor  has  never  once  been  wafhed 
fince  it  was  firfl:  laid.  One  of  the  mofl  inde¬ 
licate  cuftoms  here,  is,  that  men,  and  not  wo¬ 
men,  make  the  ladies  beds,  and  would  do 
every  office  of  a  maid  fervant,  if  fuffered. 
To  fum  up,  in  a  word,  the  total  of  Italian 
naflinefs,  your  chamber,  which  you  would 
wiffi  to  be  the  fweeteft,  is  by  far  the  mofl:  of- 
fenfive  room  in  the  houfe,  for  reafons  I  fhall 
pot  explain.  I  muft  tell  you,  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  fcQUr  their  pewter,  and  unlefs  you  were 

‘  ta 
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tb  fee  itj  you  will  not  conceive  how  dirty 
^nd  naufeous  it  grows  in  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Their  knives  are  of  the  fame  cotour 
their  peWter,  and  their  tibfe-cloths 
and  napkins  fuch  as  you  fee  bn  jolnt-ftools 
in  Sciy'thoioffie'w^Fatr ^  vvhere  tlie  mbb  eat 
their  faufages.  In  thefe  inns  they  make 
you  pay  largely,  fo  much  a  head,  and 
fend  up  ten  times  as  miich  as  you  can  cat# 
For  example,  this  is  almoft  conftantly  the 
fare.^ — A  foop  like  wafli,  with  pieces  of  liver 
fwimming  in  it ;  a  plate  full  of  brains,  fried 
in  the  fliape  of  fritters ;  a  difli  of  livers  and 
'gizzards;  a  couple  of  fowls  (always  killed 
after  your  arrival)  boiled  to  rags,  without  any 
the  leaft  kind  of  fauce,  or  herbage  ;  another 
fowlj  juft  killed^  ftewed  as  they  call  it;  then 
two  more  fowls,  or  a  turkey  roafted  to  rags. 
1  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  that  all  over 
Italyy  I  mean  on  their  roads,  the  chickens 
and  fowls  are  fo  ftringy,  you  may  divide  the 
breaft  into  as  many  filaments  as  you  can  a 
halfpenny-worth  of  thread.  Nmv  and  then 
we  get  a  little  piece  of  mutton,  or  veal,  and 
generally  fpeaking,  ft  is  the  moft  eatable  mor- 
fel  that  falls  in  our  way.  I  fliould  mention, 
that  pigeons  boiled  and  roafted,  often  lupply 
the  place  of  feme  of  the  above-mentioned 
■  ^  ^  diihes. 
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difhcs.  the  bread  all  the  way  is  exceedingly 
bad,  and  the  butter  fo  rancid,  it  cannot  be 
touch’d,  or  even  borne  within  the  reach  of 
our  fmell.  We  procured  the  other  day,  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  made  a  little  extempore 
butter,  which  proved  almoft  as  good  as  any 
we  eat  in  England^  fothat  the  fault  feems  to 
lye  in  the  manufadture,  and  not  in  the  milk  ; 
yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  education  and  cuftorii, 
that  the  people  here  do  not  wifh  to  have  it 
better  than  it  is.  In  Savcy,  amongft  the 
jilpSj  we  were  often  aftoniilied  at  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  their  diet  3  fo  great  is  the  difparity 
betwixt  French  and  Italian  ,codks^  on  the  Sa- 
%'Gy  and,  the  Loretto  roads. 

But  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than 
any  of  the  above  recited,  though  not  peculiar 
to  the  Loretto  road,  is  the  infinite  number  of 


gnats,  bugs,  fleas,  and  lice,  which  infefl;  us  by 
night  and  by  day. 

You  will  grant,  after  this  defcriptlon  of 
the  horrors  of  an  Italian  journey,  that  one 
ouo-ht  to  take  no  fmall  pleafure  in  treading  on 
claflic  ground  5  yet,  believe  me,  I  have  not 
caricatured  ;  every  article'  of  it  is  literally  true. 
If  the  fobjedl  of  this  Letter  be  difguflful, 
comfort  yoiirfelf,  that  I  ihall  feidom  or  never 
touch  upon  it  more,  during  my  abfence. 

I  aniy  Sir^  & c,  I.  E  T- 
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SIR> 


Rome,  Q5l^  176 


Should  not  have  clofed  the  account  of 


A  my  journey  to  Ro^ne^  without  mentioning 
a  few  more  particulars.  When  you  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona^  were  you  not 
to  behold  the  extreme  wretchednefs  of  the 
inhabitants,  you  would  think  yourfelf  from 
the  afpedl  of  the  country  in  the  moll  opulent 
kingdom -of  the  world  :  The  towns  all  pla¬ 
ced  on  eminencies,  look  beautiful  at  a  dif- 
tance,  and  would  be  much  admired  were  they 
never  approached.  Betwixt  Macerata  and 
^ole-ntino  by  the  fide  of  the  road,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  large  amphitheatre,  which 
amongfl:  a  thoufand  other  indications,  prove 
how  populous  that  diflridl  muft  have  been, 
where  now  v/e  did  not  fee  a  hut.  I  cannot 
fay  the  palfage  of  the  Alps  had  abfoluteiy 
inured  me  to  that  of  the  Apennines ;  fome 
precipices  here  are  fo  lofty,  that  whoever  is 
terrified  at  the  Alps^  fhould  never  pafs  the 
Apsnnmes  for  pleafure. 


D  2 
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There  has  fallen  this  laft  year,  prodigioni 
quanitities  of  rain,  which  have  carried  away 
m^ny  bridges,  broken  down  feveral  banks, 
and  very  much  overflowed  the  country  :  Ne- 
'verthelefs  the  rivers  near  the  mountains  foon 
empty  themfekes  into  the  diftant  rivers,  driv¬ 
ing  before  them  great  quantities  of  dirt  and 
mud,  which  have  been  waflied  from  the 
mountains  5  it  is  this  dirt  and  mud,  which,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  ages,  choak  up  certain 
'■rivers  of  Italy and  the  waters  ieeking  new 
beds,  produce  a  total  alteration  in  the  face  of 
‘the  country.  'BtVwixl  Padi^a  and  Ro.verlgo 
you  fee  one  great  branch  of  the  Po^  quite 
defer  ted  by  its  waters,  and  I  fuppofe  it  was 
the  revolution  produced  by  this  accident  that 
was  the  fubjed:  of  an  expcnfive  law-fuit, 
which  I  heard  tried  at  Venice  for  an  eftate  of 
about  fix  thoufand  pounds  a  year  fterling-: 
The  matter  in  conteft  was  this :  About  fifty 
years  fince,  the  banks  of  one  branch  of  the  Po 
giving  way,  the  water  took  another  courfe^ 
and  overflowed  the  neighbouring  diftrids^ 
but  the  revulfion  was  fo  great,  as  to  expofe 
and  lay  dry  a  large  extent  of  marfliy  ground^ 
which  is  now  worth  annually  the  above  fum. 
The  queftion  in  difpute,  is  the  tide  to  the 

drained 
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Earned’ ground.  This  grand  caufe  was  to 
have  been  finally  heard  by  the  court  of  forty;, 
one  of  the  days  that  I  attended  their  plead¬ 
ings :  The.  fuit  had  been  carried  on  at  an  in¬ 
credible  expence  during  forty  years,  and  now 
upon  a  divifion  of  the  judges,  there  were  fe- 
venteen  for  the  plaintiff,  and  feventeen  for 
the  defendant,,  two-  judges  not  voting,  the 
other  four  being  abfent;  The  form  of  the 
flate  adnnitted  of  a  fecond’ hearing  before  the 
fame  court,  the  enfuing  day,  but  unhappily 
their  voices  again  were  equal,  and,  now  the 
parties  muft  renew  the  vvhole  procefs,  and  be 
fed  through  all  their  courts. again,  perhaps 
for  the  fpace  of  another,  forty  years. 

We  paffed  the  Campania  oi  Rome^  the  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  which  is  held*  in  fuch  hor¬ 
ror  by  the  Romans^  that  no  foreigner,  nor  any  ^ 
Italianyii  he  can. poffibly, avoid  it,  lies  on  the. 
road  there.  Accordingly  it  will  be  conceived, 
that  their  is  very  indifferentaccommedation  in 
the  Campania^  on  which  account,  we  found  jt 
neceffary  to  keep  our  poR-horfes.all  night  at  a 
ihabby  inn,  half  way  to.  the  poft-houfe  before 
you  arrive  at  the  Campaniay^iS  preferring  dirty 
-beds  and  dirty  provifions,fo  no  beds,  no  provi- 
lipns,  and  a  fuppofed  pefiilential  climate.  The 
’  D  3  Romarn 
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'Romans  when  they  travel  poft  on  this  roac!^ 
ufually  fet  out  from  ’Rome  early  enough  to 
reach  T^erni\\\t  firfl:  evening  ;  or,  if  they  muft 
lye  one  night  in  the  Campaniay  when  the  days 
are  fhort,  it  is  at  Ca/Iel-Nuovo^  a  little  above 
thirty  miles  from  Rome.  It  grieves  one  to 
behold  fo  fine  a,  country  as  iht  C amp a?2i a 
be  made,  by  a  plentiful  population,  now  aU 
moil  a  wafte  and  barren  defart.  There  is  a 
part  of  the  road  within  twenty  miles  of  Rome 
exceedingly  well  paved  with  large  fiones  of 
fiat  furfaces  ^  but  the  grafs  rifes  in  their  inter- 
ftices;  fo  little  is  now  trodden  that  path  which 
leads  to  the  city  of  Rorne^  once  fo  mighty,  fo 
populous,  and  fo  frequented. 

I  am.  Sir,  & c. 
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Rome,  Qcl.  1765, 

SIR, 

IvL4N,  on  his  firfl  arrival  at  Rome,  is 
not  aiuch  fired  with  its  appearance  ; 
the  narrownefs  of  the  fireets,  the  thinnefs  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  prodigious  quantity  of 

Monks 
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Monks  and  beggars,  give  but  a  gloomy  afped: 
to  this  renowned  city.  There  are  no  rich 
tradefmen  here,  who,  by  their  acquifitions, 
either  enoble  their  fons,  or  marry  their  daugh¬ 
ters  into  thehoufes  of  princes.  All  the  fliops 
feem  empty,  and  the  fhop  keepers  poor;  not 
one  hackney  coach  in  fo  large  a  tov  n,  a  no¬ 
table  proof  there  is  no  middle  flation  betwixt 
thole  vv ho  always  ride,  and  thofe  who  always 
walk.  Thisds  the  firfi:  impreffion  ;  but  turn 
your  eye  from  that  point  of  view,  to  the 
magniftcence  of  their  churches,  to  the  vene¬ 
rable  remains  of  ancient  Rome,  to  the  prodi¬ 
gious  colledion  of  pictures  and  antique  fla- 
tues,  to  the  very  river  and  ground  itfelf,  for¬ 
merly  the  habitation  of  that  people,  which, 
from  our  cradles,  .we  have  been  taught  to  a- 
dore,  and,  with  a  very  few/  grains  of  enthufi- 
afm  in  your  compoiition,  you  will  feel  more 
than  fatisfied. 

The  lurface  of  modern  Rome  is  certainly 
more  elevated  than  it  w^as  in  antient  times ; 
fuch  an  alteration  muft  happen,  in  the  courfe 
of  ages,  to  every  city  which  has  been  often 
deftroyed  by  time  and  fire,  as  all  the  rubblfh 
is  feldom  removed;  but  the  antient. pavement, 
bn  which  Trajan  s  pillar  ftands,  (hews  the 
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elevation  in  that  place  not  to  be  above  feveiv 
or  eight  feet  ^  and,  I  am  informe^,  fome  of 
the  triumphal  arches  a^e  not  above  three  or* 
four  feet  in  the  ground.  The  'Tarpeiaii  rock 
is  Hill  of  fuch  a  height,  that  fliould  a  man  be- 
thrown  from  it,  his  bones  would  be  in  the 
greatell  danger,  tliough  there  would  be  no. 
certainty  o[  breaking  his  neck,  nor,  indeed,- 
would  it  be  certain,  though  the  rock  were  ten- 
or  fifteen  feet  higher,  us  fome  have  fiippofed 
it  in  the  time' of  the  Rem  am  when  this  kind 
of  execution  was  in  vogue:  I  (liould  imagine, 
therefore,  they  had  fome  method  of  dif~ 
patching  the  delinquent,  vvhen  death  did  not 
immediately  enfiie  from  the  fall ;  perhaps 
an  executioner  was  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
ready^  for  this  purpofe  in  cafe  of  that 
event,  whicli,  I  imagine,  would  often  hap-' 
pen,  though  the  rock  had  been  of  twice 
its  prefent  height.  Men,  in  falling  from 
high  places,  are  fometimes  killed  on  the  fpor, 
hut  more  frequently  languifli  a  confiderable 
time  before  death.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  greater  alteration  in  the 
fite  ol:  Rome  than  what  I  liave  mentioned. 
The  mod  remarkable  change  is  this,  that 
|hc  Campus  Rlartias  was,  iu  the  time  of 
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antlent  Roj7ians^  an  open  area,  and  now  it  ^ 
is  covered  with  houfes.  The  circuit  of  the 
city,  in  Plinf%  time,  did  not,  by  his  account^ 
exceed  the  prefen  t  dimen  lion  s,  but  its  popu-* 
loufnef;  muft  have  been  amazingly  different, . 

Were  an  antiquarian  to  lament  over  any 
fall,  any  metamorphofis  of  antient  Rome,  per^ 
haps  it  might  be  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Fo* 
rum,  where,  now,  there  is  every  Fhurfday  and 
Friday,  a  market  for  cows  and  oxen,  on  the 
very  fpot  where  the  Ro?nan  orators  were  ac- 
cuflomed  to  thunder  out  their  eloquence  in 
the  caufe  of  their  clients,  their  country,  .and 
their  gods :  Accordingly,  the  Forum  now  i§ 
known  by  the  name  of  Campo  Vacci?7o, 

Surrounding  iht  Foru7?i  are  many  veftiges 
of  antique  grandeur ;  triumphal  arches ;  re¬ 
mains  oif  temples ;  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial 
Palace  5  the  Campidoglio,  &c,  all  befpeaking 
the  magnificent  (late  of  Rome  in  the  times  of 
the  Emperors.  The  great  Amphiiheatre,^ 
called  alfo  II  Coloffeo,  where  the  fpedtacle  of 
combats  was  exhibited,  is  alfo  in  its  neighs 
bourhood.  fn  this  place  the  fpirit  of  modern 
Rome  feems  to  prevail  over  that  of  antient 
Rome ;  for  where  the  wild  beads  and  gladia^ 
tors  formerly  entertained  feventy  or  eighty 

thoa- 
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thoufand  fp^dators,  you  now  fee  a  few  mife- 
rable  old  women  and  beggars^  who  are  pray¬ 
ing  at  the  feet  of  fourteen  fmall  chapels^ 
which  reprefent  the  fourteen  myfteries  of  our 
Saviour’s  paflion. 

^  I  am^  dear  Sir^  (:Sc, 
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Rome,  Oclcbcr  176c. 

S  I  R, 

ONE  of  the  moft  curious  arts,  of  modern 
Rome,  is  the  Mofaick  work  carried  on' 
in  St  Peter  s  church,  which  they  are  now 
cultivating' at  an  expence  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  private  purfe.  I  am  not  to  tell  you  the  in¬ 
vention  is  antient,  and  has  always^continued 
in  ufe';  but  it  has  been  fo  little  pradifed  till 
within  the  prefent  century,  that  it  appears  al- 
mofl  a  difeovery.  It  is  a  method  by  which 
the  capital  pidures  of  the  great  mailers 
will  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  great  per- 
fedlon.  The  manner  of  working  in  Mofaick^ 
you  will,  I  hope,  conceive;  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  fuperficial  defeription. 
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The  artiflsj  by  the  means  of  hre,  compofe 
a  cake  of  a  nature  betwixt  flone  and  glafs,  but 
not  ill  the  leafi:  tranfparent ;  it  is  as  hard  and 
durable  as  marble,  and  they  have  the  fkill  to 
flain  it  with  a  colour  of  what  fhade  they 
pleafe,  which  they  fo  fix  by  the  fire,  that  it 
preferves  its  livelinefs  for  ever.  They  manu- 
fadture  as  great  a  variety  of  thefe  coloured 
ftones,  as  will  anfwer  to  the  different  tints  of 
any  pidture.  The  artificial  ftone  is  brittle, 
and  the  'workmen  acquire,  from  ufe,  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  chipping  off  at  a  ftroke,  with  a  pro¬ 
per  infirument,  pieces  of  the  lhape  and  fize 
they  wifh,  fome  exceedingly  final!,  but,  ge¬ 
nerally  fpeaking,  nearly  fquare,  and  from  two 
or  three  lines  to  half  an  inch  broad;  never- 
thelefs,  as  the  thicknefs  of  the  cake  is  often 
near  an  inch,  the  fliape  of  the  pieces  chipped 
off  will  be  an  oblong  fquare,  and  may  be  aptly 
enough  compared  to  a  double  or  treble  cube. 
The  workmen  have  an  infinite  variety  of  thefe 
differently  coloured  pieces  of  ffone,  placed  in 
different  cells  of  a  drawer ;  thefe  lie  within 
their  reach,  whilft  they  are  compofing  the 
pidlure,  and  they  feledt  the  proper  coloured 
pieces  of  ftone,  as  a  compofitor  does  the  types 
when  he  is  fetting  the  prefs. 


That 
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That  the  Mofaick^  in  very  large  piSnres^ 
may  not  be  fubjed:  either  to  fall  in,  or  bulge 
out,  they  made  the  back,  or  flab,  of  feverai 
pieces  of  flat  flones,  cramped  together  with 
iron:  thefe  ftones  are  of  a  very  hard  nature^. 
'  and  are  alfo  extremely  thick,  in  order  to  ren-. 
der  them  flill  lefs  liable  to  warp.  They  unite 
as  many  of  thefe  flat  flones  to  each  other  as 
will  equal  the  fize  of  the  pidure  they  are  to 
copy.  On  this  flab,  or  frame,  they  lay  a  par¬ 
ticular  pafte,  or  cement,  which,  in  a  fhort 
time,  becomes  almofl:  as  hard  as  marble ;  but, 
whilfl  it  remains  in  a  ftate  of  foftnefs,  they 
apply  the  Mofaick  work,  ftriking  into  the  ce-. 
ment  with  a  gentle  ftroke  of  a  fmall  hammer; 
the  little  oblong  pieces  of  flone,  of  fuch  tints 
as  will  reprefent  the  part  they  are  to  imitate. 
^They  lay  but  little  of  the  cement  at  a  time, 
left  it  fhould  grow  hard  too  fuddenly.  This 
procefs  goes  on  fo  very  flowly,  that  ten  or 
eleven  men  working  on  the  famous  pidure  of 
the  Transfiguration,  by  Raphael,  require  eight 
or  nine  years  to  finifli  it ;  when  compleated; 
it  will  coft  about  three  tlioufand  pounds  fieri. 

When  they  have  covered  tlie  cement  en-. 
tirely,  the  work  appears  extremely  rude  ;  the 
\Yorkmen,^  therefore,  wait  dll  the  cement  has 
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acquired  the  hardnefs  of  ftone,  and  that  its 
coalition  with  the  Mofaick  is  perfeft,  when 
•they  rub  down  and  polifli  the  furface,  after 
which  it  affumes  a  wonderful  beauty*  though 
dt  muft  be  confeffed,  it'  is  not  equal  to  the 
painting  on  canvafs ;  for^  in  fome  lights,  you 
'fee  not  only  a  gloffinefs,  but  even  the  cracks 
'in  the  Mofaick,  The  copy,  however,  in  Mofa^ 
ick^  of  the  celebrated  St  Michael  oi Guido,  looks 
♦almoft  as  well  as  the  original.  It  is  unqueftio- 
liable  that  the  artifts  improve  daily  j  for  t 
^obferve  that  the  late  works  greatly  excel  thofc 
done  fome  years  fince,  which,  on  a  clofp  in- 
/pedlion,  appear  in  certain  places  uneven  and 
coarfe,  and  make  you  regret  the  original. 

The  Connoiffeur,  or,  indeed,  any  man  who 
Las  a  relifli  for,  the  fine  arts,  muft  be  delighted 
on  this  occafion,  to  refledl,  that  the  example 
of  fuch  wonderful  excellence  will  now  be 
preferved,  to  excite  the  emulation  of  tlie  fame 
kind  of  geniufes,  flbould  the  world  once  more 
produce  fuch  a  clafs ;  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  painters,  fuch  a  fchool  of  men. 

I  might  have  taken  notice,  that  the  artifts 
do  not  work  from  the  original,  but  from  a 
copy,  which  is  another  article  of  great  ex- 
pence,  as  it  is  neceffary  the  copy  fliould  be  a 

good 
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£ood  one.  I  had  inaagined  the  foie  reafon  for 
employing  a  copy  was  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  injuring  the  original  5  but  they  fay^  as  the 
colours  of  the  copy  are  frefli,  they  can  imitate 
them  better  than  from  an  original,  where  they 
are  by  time  become  faded  and  dead.  I  have 
mentioned  that  the  antients  ufed  Mofaicks^  but 
they  had  not  the  art  of  making  and  ftaining 
ftone;  they  ufed  only  natural  marble, 
which  did  not  furnilh  them  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  fhado^"  the  moderns  are  poiTeffed 
of,  and,  confequently,  their  colouring  was  lefs 
per  fed:. 

The  Mofaick  of  Florence  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  antients :  It  is  compofed  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  differently  coloured  marbles,  flints, 
ftones,  The  workmen  are  obliged  to  faw 
off  every  little  piece,  which  demands  much 
more  time  than  the  method  of  chipping  them 
off,  as  pradifed  in  the  Rofnan  Mofaick^  and, 
therefore,  the  Florentme  is  fcill  much  dearer 
than  the  Roman  y  indeed  a  large  pidure  would 
amount  to  an  incredible  fum :  On  this  account 
they  confine  their  work  to  fmall  pidlures,  ta^ 
bles,  &c,  which,  after  all,  notwithflanding  the 
great  expence,  are  by  no  means  fo  beautiful  as* 
the  Roman  Mofaick  pid;ures.  1  am^ 
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Rome,  OB, 

SIR, 

IT  would  be  idle/  and  contrary  to  niy  de¬ 
clared  plan  of  writing,  fliould  I  attempt 
any  defcription  of  the  celebrated  pidures,  or 
ftatues  at  Rome ;  I  fliall  therefore  only  beg 
leave  to  obferve,  from  my  ov/n  feeling,  that, 
in  the  midft  of  all  this  excellence,  the  dying 
Gladiator  alFeds  me  mod.  The  Far?iefe 
Hercules  is  in  the  higheft  reputation,  as  an  ex-  ^ 
quifite  performance,  and  would  indeed  have 
been  a  fine  piece  of  fculpture,  had  there  been 
fuch  an  original  in  nature  5  but,  as  I  happen 
to  know,  from  my  particular  fludies,  that 
fome  certain  mufcles  of  a  man’s  body,  how¬ 
ever  much  inflated,  would  not  aflbme  the 
fliape  they  do  here,  I  cannot  be  pleafed,  as 
moft  men  are,  with  the  Farnefe  Hercules'^  on 
the  contrary,  all  is  nature  in  the  dying  Gla¬ 
diator,  and,  indeed,  the  expreiTion  is  fo  ftrong, 
a  man  may  v/alk  round  and  round  the  Jilatue 
vH  be  almoft  forget  it  is  Hone. 
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The  magnificence  of  the  Roman  Emperor^ 
jn  embellifliing  the  city,  rofe  to  fuch  a  height^ 
that  they  ranfacked  all  the  quarries  of  Egypt'^ 
for  alabafler,  granite,  porphyry,  and  every 
kind  of  marble  that  country  afforded  ;  and> 
though  time  and  gothic  rage  mull:  havi^  de» 
ftroyed  great  quantities,  yet,  fuch  was  the  pro* 
fufion  brought  to  Rome,  that,  belides  the  ama¬ 
zing  numbers  of  columns,  ftatues,  vafes,  and 
tables,  ftill  preferved  intire^  you  fee  the  very 
pofts  in  the  ftreets,  all  of  them  without  ex¬ 
ception,  made  of  granite,  alabafterj  or  riiarble; 
but  the  moft  flupendous  fights  of  all,  are  the 
monflrous  obelilks,  cbnfifting  of  only  one  piece 
of  marble.  I  meditate  on  thefe  objedts  till  I 
am  loft  in  wonder  and  confufion.  We  have 
no  idea  of  the  mechanical  powers  by  which 
Hiey  were  dug  out  of  the  quarry,  and  brought 
from  Egypt :  We  are  aftoniftied  at  the  enor-^ 
mou$  fize  of  the  ftones  at  ^tonehenge^  and  can¬ 
not  comprehend  by  what  contrivance  they 
were  carried  and  laid  in  that  form  ^  but  the 
largeft  of  them  is  fmall,  compared  with  the 
iargeft  obeliflc  2xRome^  which  I  think  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  cc  one  feet  long,  and  proportionabiy  thick.- 
The  ruin  of  tht  triumphal  bridge  near  St 
jingehy  is  an,  objedl  that  Cannot  but  ftrike  ja. 

man 
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man  of  letters :  This  was  the  bridge  over 
which  every  General  marched  into  the  city, 
to  whom  a  triumph  was  decreed,  either  for 
the  conqueft  of  a  province,  or  any  other  fig- 
nal  victory.  From  the  time  of  Romulus^  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  Probus^  there  were  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  of  thefe  triumphs. 
There  are  now  only  a  few  remains  of  the  piers. 
Who  can  behold  this  fcene,  without  ruminat¬ 
ing  on  the'  nature  of  the  human  heart,  and 
rccolle<Sing  to  what  trials  it  muft  have  been 
expofed  in  the  courfe  of  fo  proud  and  fo  flat¬ 
tering  a  proceflion  ? 

Many  of  the  churches  in  this  city,  and 
above  all  St  PefePSy  are  fo  very  magnificent, 
that  they  vie  with  ancient  Rome  in  every  ar¬ 
ticle  but  that  of  durablenefs,  much  of  their 
■beauty  being  derived  from  pidrures,  ftucco, 
and  gilding,  the  tranfitory  ornaments  of  two 
or  three  ages.  I  cannot  forbear  remarking,  in 
this  place,  that  the  pride  of  modern  Rome 
is  one  of  the  caufes  of  her  wretchednefs : 
•She  boafts  of  her  gold  and  filver  lying  dead 
in  her  churches;  but  had  thlat  gold  and  filver 
a  free  circulation  through  the  country,  it 
-would  .enliven  trade,  and  furnilh  property  to 

,  E  thou- 
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thoufands  who  are  now  ftarving  in  the  moft 
preffing  indigence. 

St  Peter's  never  fails  to  pleafe  both  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  eye ;  the  wonder-* 
ful  regularity  and  adjuftment  of  its  parts,  like 
the  beauty  of  a  fine  face,  demand  no  flcill  in 
drawing  to  tafte  its  charms :  Then  its  colo-^ 
nades,  fountains,  and  obelifk,  give  it  an  inimi¬ 
table  elegance.  It  muft  be  confeffed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  approach  to  this  noble  edifice, 
is  confined  and  fhabby;  but  they  now  talk 
of  demolifliing  the  narrow  mean  ftreet  leading 
from  St  Angelo and  fhould  this  defign  take 
place,  the  avenue  will  be  anfwerable  to  the 
building ;  though,  to  render  St  Peter's  church 
ffill  more  perfed:,  the  Vatican^  with  its  eleven 
thoufand  chambers,  fliould  be  removed,  which, 
like  an  ugly  excrefcence,  protuberates  on  one 
fide,  and  deflroys  the  fymmetry  of  the  elevation. 

In  the  Vatican y  befides  a  great  numr 
ber  of  Raphael's  paintings,  are  the  excellent 
and  celebrated  ftatues  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo^ 
the  Laocoon,  and  the  Antinous,  The  Lao^^ 
coon  wants  an  arm ;  There  lyes  on  the 
.ground  one  of  marble,  which,  it  is  faid, 
chael  Angelo  had  begun/  in  order  to  perfed: 

the 
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the  ftatue,  but,  perceiving  how  unfpirited  his 
work  would  appear,  compared  with  the  origi¬ 
nal,  he  left  the  limb  in  the  ftate  we  fee  it, 
not  half  executed,  a  monument  of  his  mo- 
defty  and  felf-knowledge.  It  may  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  no  one  fince,  has  been  fo  prefump- 
tuous  to  make  an  attempt  after  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  an  arm  of 
terra  cuota. 

I  am^ 
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Naples,  Nov, 

SIR, 

The  road  from  Rome  to  this  place,  is  bad 
enough,  the  inns  are  ftill  worfe  ^  nay 
worfe  than  thofe  on  the  Loretto  road  5  for, 
in  the  town  of  Loretto,  there  was  good  ac¬ 
commodation,  but  all  the  way  to  Naples  we 
never  once  crept  within  the  fheets,  not  dar¬ 
ing  to  encounter  the  vermin  and  naflinefs  of 
thofe  beds.  I  attempted  to  pleafe  myfelf 
with  the  conceit  of  travelling  the  fame  road 
that  Horace  did  in  his  journey  to  Brundu^ 
fium  \  but  my  fenfations  were  too  ftrong  for 

E  ^  my 
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iiiy  fancy.  The  fwampy  foil  and  marflies  on 
the  right  hand,  with  a  ftring  of  barren  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  left,  for  fcores  of  miles  together, 
may  amufe,  but  cannot  delight  a  traveller. 
Did  we  not  know  that  ancient  Italy  was 
much  more  populous  than  it  now  is ;  did 
we  not  know  that  popdloufnefs  renders  a 
country  rich  and  chearful,  I  fliould  have  fuf- 
pedled  thofe  mafters  of  the  univerfe  had,  in 
their  haughtinefs,  and  from  a  contempt  of  all 
other  nations,  called  theirs  the  Garden  of  the 
World  3  for,  beautiful  and  fertile  as  fome  parts 
of  it  are,  the  amazing  quantity  of  barren 
mountains,  extending  from  almofl  the  one  ex¬ 
tremity  to  the  other,  fhould  feem  to  deprive 
it  of  that  charader^  and,  however  bold' and 
uncommon  the  aflertion  may  appear,  I  think 
Engla?2d  a  better  refemblance  of  a  garden 
than  Italy,  and  fliould  not  hefitate  to  oppofe 
our  verdure  and  inclofures,  to  tKeir  myrtle 
and  orange  trees,  which  laft,  by  the  bye,  are 
not  to  be  feen  in  winter  out  of  green-houfes, 
except  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Italy, 

Whilfl:  I  was  in  England^  I  never  heard  the 
words  northern  climate  pronounced,  but  they 
conveyed  to  me  an  idea  of  barrenpefs  and  im- 
perfedion.  I  had  always  conceived,  th^t 
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tegctables  and  garden  fruits  attained  a  flavour 
and  favourinefs  in  the  more  Southern  Glimes, 
unknown  to  the  latitude  of  5 1 ;  but,  to  my 
great  furprize,  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  their 
herbage  is  equal,  in  tafte  and  fweetnefs,  to 
that  which  grows  in  our  gardens  j  their  green 
pea  is  far  lefs  delicious  than  ours^  befides 
(if  I  am  rightly .  informed)  they  have  but 
one  fort  of  green  pea ;  then  what  is  ft  ill 
more  furprifing,  few  of  their  fruits  excell 
ours;  I  believe  none,  except  their  water-me¬ 
lons,  their  grapes,  and  their  figs :  An  Ejiglifi 
Gentleman  of  diftindion,  in  this  place,  with 
the  rafberry-jam  he  imports  from  Knglaiid^ 
makes  iced  rafberry  of  a  much  higher  flavour 
than  any  we  meet  with  at  Naples  made  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  fruit  itfelf.  If  they  have 
not  peaches  to  be  compared  with  ours,  and  no 
nedarines,  I  prefume  it  is  owing  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fummer  fun,  though  pofiibly 
thefe  defeds  may  arife  from  their  ignorance  of 
cultivation  in  Italy.  A  certain  Noble  of  Ve- 
niccy  well  known  in  the  polite  world  for  his- 
attachment  to  the  fine  arts,  has  procured  a 
fkilful  gardener  from  England  within  thefe 
few  years,  in  hopes  of  improving  the  culture 
of  his  garden.  I  converfed  with  this  gardener, 

E  3  whom 
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whom  I  found  under  a  ftate  of  difcouragemerrt 
and  defpair.  He  told  me  he  had  not  yet 
ever  tafted  a  peach  in  Italy  of  a  true  flavour, 
and  he  believed  he  never  fliould,  for  that  he 
was  thwarted  and  obftrufted  by  the  other  gar¬ 
deners,  in  his  attempts  to  reform  their  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  he  had  no  authority  over  them, 
but  was  confined  to  his  own  proper  depart¬ 
ments,  which  he  told  me  would  anfvver  very' 
little  purpofe. 

From  Capua  ('about  four  miles  from  the  ru¬ 
ins  of  the  ancient  Capua)  the  road  to  Naples 
is  very  pleafant  3  the  gardens  and  vineyards  on 
each  fide  are  well  cultivated  3  however,  the 
diftrid  of  Capua  does  not  anfvver  the  idea  we 
have  of  its  luxury  in  the  times  of  Hannibal^ 
if  I  'may  judge  from  the  great  difficulty  I 
found  of  procuring  a  morfel  of  dinner  in  that 
town. 

J  am^  Sir^ 


LET- 
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Naples  Nov.  1765. 

SIR, 

After  an  abfence  of  feme  months, 
I  am  perfuaded  you  will  be  pleafed  to 
hear  from  your  old  friend  and  acquaintance  ; 
and,  therefore,  I  fhall  nt)t  forfeit  you  with 
naufeous  apologies  for  the  trouble  I  give  you. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  Mr - has  commu¬ 

nicated  fome  part  of  my  correfpondence,  as  he 
tells  me  you  fhuddered  at  our  pafiage  over  the 
Alps.  I  know  your  averfion  to  altitudes,  and 
conceive  you  would  be  giddy,  if  not  terrified, 
in  looking  down  fuch  perpendicular  depths 
and  precipices.  Some  parts  of  the  Alps  ex¬ 
hibit  a  moft  delightful  and  tremendous  pro- 
fpedt,  and  were  the  firfi;  great  obje(fl  I  met 
with  amongft  the  marvellous.  I  think  the 
city  of  Venice  floating  on  the  water,  with  its 
beautiful  adjacent  iflands,  may  be  ranked  as 
the  fecond  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  mention  St 
PeteVs  as  the  third,  though  it  partake  not  of 
beauties  derived  from  Nature,  being  a  meet 
work  of  Art  ^  but,  above  all,  I  admire  the 

E  4  heavens. 
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heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  fea  of  Naples^ 
The  iflands,  the  ^lountains,  the  Bay,  the 
buiidings,  and  the  dope  on  which  the  build¬ 
ings  ftand,  render  the  view  of  this  city  en- 
chantingly  pretty.  I  am  lodged  on  the  brink 
of  the  Bay,  with  a  beautiful  winding  coaft, 
the  celebrated  ifland  Caprea^  and  the  more  ce¬ 
lebrated  Mount  Vejuvius  before  my  eyes. 
Since  my  arrival  we  have  had  bl uttering  wea¬ 
ther,  and,  though  in  November^  more  thunder 
and  lightening  than  I  ever  knew  in  yuly  in 
our  latitudes ;  but  the  fea  is  fo  fheltered  that 
there  is  no  horror  in  the  fcene,  and  the  ttreets 
are  fo  well  paved,  that -they  become  clean 
and  dry  in  a  few  hours  after  a  deluge.  I 
can  imagine,  and  am  told,  that  the  heats  of 
fummer  are  dreadful,  but,  thank  God,  they 
are  not  to  be  my  concern  ^  I  am  to  enjoy  the 
fweets  only  of  a  Neapolitan  winter,  and,  as 
far  as* I  can  judge,  they  are  unfpeakable  to  a 
man  who  fuffers  in  his  lungs  from  moitture 
and  cold.  Damps  are  little  known  in  this 
place,  neither  furniture  nor  walls  are  much 
injured  by  that  circumttance ;  and  for  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air,  fufiice  it  to  inform  you, 
that,  in  order  to  write  this  letter  comfortably,. 
I  chufe  to  open  the  windows.  Could  an 

atthmatic 
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afthmatic  man  jump  from  London  to  the 
lodgings  I  have  taken,  though  at  any  rifk  of 
his  neck,  he  would  do  well  to  venture;  but 
I  cannot  fay  it  would  be  worth  while  to  go 
and  return  as  we  do,  through  fo  much  filth, 
and  fo  many  fufFerings  from  bugs,  lice,  fleas, 
gnats,  fpiders, 

Rome  gave  me  much  entertainment,  and  I 
propofe  to  make  it  another  vifit ;  could  I  jftay 
there  four  or  five  months,  I  fhould  certainly 
run  over  all  the  daffies,  and  compare  the  ob-i 
jedls  with  the  deferiptions.  If  a  man  have  no 
tafle,  not  to  fay  a  little  enthufiafm  for  the  an¬ 
tiquities  and  glory  of  antient  Rome^  I  do  not 
know  a  more  melancholy  place  than  modern 
Rome.  Indeed,  the  excellent  pidures  to  be 
feen  in  their  churches  and  palaces,  are  ambro- 
fiato  fome  palates ;  but,  I  confefs,  that  after  ha¬ 
ving  paidmyrefpedsto  fifty  thoufand  of  them, 
I  am  fatiated,  and  grow  indifferent  in  my  vifits 
to  the  fecond  fifty  thoufand.  One  fees  too 
quick  a  fucceffion  to  be  much  gratified  5  a 
man  has  not  time  to  contemplate,  and  fix  in 
his  memory  the  feveral  charaderiflicks  of  the 
different  mailers,  and  1  queftion  whether  I 
fhould  not  have  had  much  more  pleafure  in 
feeing  twelve  or  fifteen  only,  of  the  firfl: 
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pieces,  than  that  infinite  quantity  which  has 
paiTcd  fo  rapidly  in  review  before  my  eyes. 
The  'churches  at  Rome  are  fo  fplendid  and 
rich,  that  they  have  deftroyed  my  appetite 
for  that  purfuit  too ;  befides,  to  ufe  a  meta- 
phyfical  expreffion,  the  aflbciation  of  ideas 
fpoils  my  relifli  for  thefe  gaudy  and  fumptu- 
ous  objects,  as  I  cannot  look  on  their  golden 
altars,  and  ,  their  fat  priefts,  without  refledl- 
ing  on  their  deferted  Campania^  and  ftarving 
laity ;  however  I  muft  mention,  that  as  all 
ranks  of  men  are  allowed  to  wear  a  church¬ 
man’s  habit,  and  many  do,  a  llranger  is  not 
to  imagine  that  every  perfon  he  fees  with  a 
band,  Gfc.  is  an  Ecclefiaftick :  there  are 
multitudes  in  this  drefs  at  Rome^  who  have 
not  the  leaft  connedlion  with  the  church. 

The  Pope  is  faid  to  be  a  good  natured  old 
man,  and,  I  think,  I  can  read  that  character 
in  his  countenance  and  geftures When  he 
returned  to  Rome  for  the  winter,  from  his 
palace  in. the  country,  my  company  and  I 
met  him  in  the  Ikirts  of  the  town,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  fcruples  of  confcience  to  pay  the  fame 
devoirs  that  others  do  here  to  a  Prince  of  the 
country,  and  the  head  of  the  church,  we 
threw  ourfelves  on  our  knees,  evidently  to 
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his  great  fatisfadlion ;  for,  I  afTure  you  his 
eyes  fparkled.  We  made  a  fmall  groupe  at 
a  diftance  from  any  croud :  I  could  fee  he  was 
gathering  himfelf  into  an  attitude  to  give  us 
an  extraordinary  benediftion  as  he  approach¬ 
ed  us,  perceiving  we  were  Englijh-y  and -I 
flatter  myfelf  to  this  moment,  that  he  felt  an 
inward  joy,  when  he  extended  his  hands,  and 
poured  out  the  blefling  on  fo  many  wretched 
Hereticks,  I  will  not  fay  we  are  the  better 
for  his  Holinefs,  but,  to  ufe  the  Catholick  ar¬ 
gument^  we  are  certainly  not  the  worfe. 


I  am^  Sir 3 
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Naples,  Nov,  1765, 


SIR, 


OU  tell  me,  two  or  three  hufbands  arc 


Jl  lately  feparated  from  their  wives,  and  be¬ 
moan  the  degeneracy  of  the  age  in  thefe  in  dan¬ 
ces,  You  fuppofe  the  manners  of  our  people 
corrupted,  becaufe  two  or  three  married  cou- 
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pie,  either  on  the  account  of  gallantry,  or 
averfion,  have  parted:  With  us  here,  it  is 
an  argument  of  national  virtue.  We  read 
with  aftoniftiment  that  the  examples  are  only 
two  or  three  in  fo  large  a  kingdom.  Were 
Italians  to  feparate  either  on  the  account  of 
indifference  or  gallantry,  there  would  be  al- 
moft  as  many  divorces  as  marriages.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  that,  becaufe  fome  feparate  where 
there  is  no  affe(flion5  others  may  remain  to- 
-gether  becaufe  there  is  affedtion ;  a  paffion 
in  a  manner  almofl  unknown  betwixt  huf- 
bands  and  wives  in  this  climate.  When  I 
pafs  fo  fevere  a  cenfure  on  the  ftate  of  matri¬ 
mony  in  thefe  kingdoms,  do  not  believe  that 
I  fpeak  from  a  fpirit  of  detraction,  or  with¬ 
out  good  grounds :  I  believe  I  can  much 
more  fatisfa(£torily  folve  this  phaenomenon, 
than  the  mgQniom  Mont efquieu  does  that  of  the 
different;  characters  of  different  nations,  from 
the  various  latitudes  in  which  they  are  fitu- 
ated,  &c.  How  is  it  probable  that  hufbands 
and  wives  fhould  have  any  .  efteem,  much 
lefs  love  for  each  other,  when  they  are  al¬ 
ways  brought  together  without  the  leaft  par¬ 
ticipation  of  their  own  j  the  fathers  never 
confult  the  liking  of  the  young  people,  but 

look 
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look  forwards  to  the  endowments  of  the  next 
generation,  which  are  comprifed  in  two 
words,  Fortune  and  Family.  All  that  I  have 
here  faid  is  fo  literally  true,  that  it  very  fel- 
dom  happens  the  parties  know  one  another 
before  the  marriage  articles  are  drawing  up, 
and,  perhaps,  do  not  vifit  twice,  before  the 
day  of  confummation  ;  fhe,  to  that  moment, 
is  locked  up  in  a  convent. 

Bad  as  the  above  fyftem  is,  it  would  not 
be  fufficient  to  difFufe  univerfal  unhappinefs 
through  the  domains  of  Hymen:  Chance  and 
good  fenfe  would  now  and  then  render  this 
fort  of  union  agreeable,  and  even  friendly; 
but  that  abominable  and  infernal  falhion  of 
taking  a  Cicelbeo  fo  foon  after  they  have  quit¬ 
ted  the  altar,  is  a  never  failing  meafure  to 
eftrange  whatever  affedlion  might  otherwife 
have  fprung  up.  Many  people  in  England 
imagine  the  majority  of  Cicefbeos  to  be  an 
innocent  kind  of  dangling  fribble ;  but  they 
are  utterly  miftaken  in  the  character;  nor  do 
1  find  it  underftood  here  that  the  Ladies 
live  in  greater  purity  with  their  Cicefbeos 
than  with  their  hufbands ;  and,  generally 
fpeaking,  with  much  lefs :  If  only  one  half 
of  the  Ladies  pradifed  this  cuftom,  the  other 

half 
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half  would  defpife  them ;  hut,  in  fad,  rtry 
few  have  any  pretence  to  upbraid  the  reft 
with  bad  condud,  either  from  having  no  Ci- 
celbeo,  or  liviag  .innocently  with  him:  if 
there  be  any  of  the  latter  fort,  their  reward 
niuft  be  in  Heaven,  or.  Virtue  muft  be  its 
own  reward  ;  as  nobody  gives  them  the  leaft 
credit  here  for  their  continence,  or  fuppofes  it 
pradicable ;  nay,  perhaps,  they  may  laugh  at 
it  as  ridiculous,  fo  pardonable  and  fo  polite  do 
they  efteem  this  fpecies  of  immorality ;  and, 
to  fay  the  truth,  I  myfelf  have  feen  Prin- 
ceffes,  Dutcheffes,  and  their  Cicefbeos, 
Vifiting  with  the  fame  unconcernednefs, 
as  an  honeft  citizen  and  his  wife  do;  nor, 
,  after  a  little  habit  and  ufe,  do  they  afford 
me  more  matter  of  fpeculation.  To  give 
you  an  idea  in  one  word,  how  much  the 
mode  of  infeparablenefs  betwixt  them  is  efta- 
blilhed,  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  if  jou  invite 
five  ladies  to  dinner,  you  of  courfe  lay  ten 
plates,^  as  each  for  a  certainty  brings  her  Ci- 
cefbeo  with  her.  You  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
wdien  I  fpeak  of  an  invitation  of  ladies,  that 
a  Angle  woman  is  ever  thought  of  j  that 
charm  in  fociety,  that  innocence  and  fpright- 
linefs  attendant  upon  youth,  and  the  igno¬ 
rance 
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ranee  of  a  deceitful  world,  is  utterly  unknown 
in  Italy ^  nor  are  there  more  than  two  unmar¬ 
ried  ladies  in  this  metropolis,  who  vifit ;  all 
the  others  are  locked  up  in  monafteries.  ■ 
Children  here  have  very  little  tendency  to 
fupport  the  friend  (hip  and  harmony  of  the 
married  (late  5  with  us,  the  joint  intereft  of' 
both  father  and  mother  in  their  little  ones, 
with  perhaps  the  blended  features  they  each 
difeover  in  their  progeny,  do  not  contribute 
in  a  fmall  degree  to  heal  any  accidental  breach¬ 
es,  or  at  leaf!:,  to  make  them  live  feemingly 
on  good  terms  for  the  fake  of  their  pofterity. 
In  Italy ^  a  certain  knowledge  of  every  wife's 
attachment  to  a  lover,  extinguifhes  all  focial 
affedlion,  and  all  fondnefs  for  the  offspring,; 
and  it  is  only  the  eldefi:  born^  who  the  huf- 
band  is  fure  belongs  to  him ;  and  for  that  fev 
curity,  it  is  generally  requifite,  the  birth 
fhould  take  place  the  firft  year,  as  the  women 
feldom  hold  out  longer  without  a  Cicefbeo ; 
indeed  how  fhould  they  ?  for  a  hufband  will 
not  wait  on  his  wife  to  a  public  place,  and  it 
is  not  the  fafhion  for  women  to  eo,  as  in 
England,  without  men.  I  have  been  told, 
by  a  grave  Neapolitan  old  Gentleman,  the 
fault  is  entirely  on  the  fide  of  the  hufoands, 

^  who 
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who  are  fickle  from  the  nature  of  the  climate^ 
and  cannot  continue  conftant  to  their  wives 
juany  months,  fo  that  the  poor  women  are 
driven  into  this  meafure ;  but,  whether  the 
vpradice  arife  from  levity  or  compulfion,  the 
confequence  is  dreadful  to  fociety,  if  there 
be  any  real  delight,  any  charms  in  Virtue, 
and  mutual  Love. 

Mr  Hamilton^  the  Envoy,  a  very  polite 
Gentleman,  receives  company  every  evening, 
which  conduces  much  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
Englijh  refiding  here.  It  is  the  cuftom, 
when  neither  the  Opera,  nor  any  particular 
engagements  prevent,  to  meet  at  his  houfe, 
where  we  amufe  ourfelves  as  we  are  difpofed, 
either  at  cards,  the  billiard-table,  or  his  little 
concert ;  fome  form  themfelves  into  fmall 
parties  of  converfation,  and  as  the  members 
of  this  fociety  are  often  Ambaffadors,  Nun¬ 
cios,  Monfignoris,  Envoys,  Refidents.  and  the 
firft  quality  of  Naples^  you  will  conceive  it  to 
be  inftrudive  well  as  honourable, 

i 

lam.  Sir,  &c. 


L  E  T, 
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’  Naples,  Ngv,  1765. 

SIR, 

A  STRANGER,  upon  his  arrival  in 
fo  large  and  celebrated  a  city  as 
pies,  generally  makes  the  publick  fpedlacles 
his  firft:  purfuit.  Thefe  confift  of  the  King’s 
Theatre,  where  the  ferious  Opera  is  per^- 
formed,  and  of  two  fmaller  theatres,  called 
Theatro  Nuovo,  and  the  ‘The afro  dei  Fioren^ 
tini,  where  they  exhibit  burlettas  only.  There 
is  alfo  a  little  dirty  kind  of  a  play-houfe, 
where  they  perform  a  comedy  every  night, 
though  the  Drama  has  fo  little  encouragement 
at  Naples,  that  their  comedies  are  feldom  fre^- 
quented  by  any  of  the  gentry,  but  feem  to  be 
chiefly  an  amufement  for  the  populace,  at  ‘ 
leaf!:,  that  clafs  of  people  juft  above  the  po¬ 
pulace:  However,  I  ftiall  not,  fail  to  dcfcribe 
the  prefent  ftate  of  that  ftage,  after  having 
fpoken  of  their  Opera-houfes. 

The  King’s  Theatre,  upon  the  firft  view, 
is,  perhaps,  almoft  as  remarkable  an  objedb 
as  any  a  man  fees  in  his  travels :  I  not  only 
jpeak  from  my  own  feeling,  but  the  declara- 

F  tioa 
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tion  of  every  foreigner  here.  The  amazing 
extent  of  the  ftage,  with  the  prodigious  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  boxes,  and  height  of  the 
deling,  produce  a  marvellous  efFedt  on  the 
mind,  for  a  few  moments ;  but  the  inftant 
the  Opera  opens,  a  fpedator  laments  this 
flriking  fight.  He  immediately  perceives  this 
flruclure  does  not  gratify  the  ear,  how  much 
foever  it  may  the  eye.  The  voices  are  drown-^ 
ed  in  this  immenfity  of  fpace,  and  even  the 
orcheftra  itfelf,  though  a  numerous  band, 
lies  under  a  difad  vantage':  It  is  true,  fome 
of  the  firfl;  fingers  may  be  heard,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  it  mufl:  be  admitted,  that  the 
houfe  is  better  contrived  to  fee,  than  to  hear 
an  Opera. 

There  are  fome  who  contend,  that  the 
lingers  might  be  very  well  heard,  if  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  more  filent  5  bat  it  is  fo  much  the 
falhion  at  Naples^  and,  indeed,  through  all 
Italy^  to  confider  the  Opera  as  a  place  of  ren¬ 
dezvous  and  Tifiting,  that  they  do  not  feem 
in  the  Icaft  to  attend  to  the  muCck,  but  laugh 
and  talk  through  the  whole  performance, 
without  any  reftrairit  5  and,  it  may  be  imagi¬ 
ned,  that  an  aflembly  of  fo  many  hundreds 
■converfing  together  fo  loudly,  mufl  entirely 

cover 
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cover  the  voices  of  the  fingers.  I  was  pre- 
pofTefTed  of  this  cuflom  before  I  left  England^ 
but  had  no  idea  it  was  carried  to  fuch  an  ex¬ 
treme.  I  had  been  informed^  that  though 
the  Italians  indulged  this  humour  in  fome 
degree^  yet,  when  a  favourite  fong  was  fing- 
ing>  or  the  King  was  prefent,  they  obferved  a 
deep  filence :  1  muft,  however,  deny  the  fad  in 
both  cafes,  from  what  I  have  feen,  though, 
poflibly,  they  may  have  paid  more  regard  to 
fome  fongs,  than  to  thofe  I  heard  5  and,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  audience  fnay  have  (hewn  to  Don 
Carlos,  King  of  Naples,  more  refped  than 

they  do  to  his  fon,  a  youth  of  fifteen. 

An  Englijhman  wonders  at  this  behaviour 

of  the  Italians^  he  comes  with  a  notion  that 
they  are  all  enthufiaflically  fond  of  mufick ; 
that  there  is  fomething  in  the  climate  which 
gives  them  this  propenfity,  and  that  their  na¬ 
tural  genius  is  nurfed  and  improved  by  a  mu- 
fical  education:  Upon  enquiry,  he  finds  his 
opinion  almoft  groundlefs  5  very  few  Gentle¬ 
men  here  pradife  the  fiddle,  or  any  other  in- 
jftrument,  and  all  the  young  Ladies  are  placed 
in  convents,  where  they  remain  until  they 
marry,  or  take  the  veil,  and  where  mufick  is 
foldom  a  part  of  their  education  j  nor  can  it  be 

F  2  fup- 
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fuppofed  that  any  woman,  after  marriage,  un¬ 
dertakes  fo  laborious  a  ttifk  as  that  of  making 
a  proficiency  on  the  harpfichord  :  For  thefe 
reafons,  therefore,  an  Italian  audience  has  no 
other  pleafure  in  melody  than  what  pure  Na¬ 
ture  affords ;  whereas,  in  England^  the  fine 
Ladies  have  alfo  an  acquired  tafle,  the  effedt 
of  affiduity  and  cultivation. 

I  cannot  place  the  negled:  of  the  ftudy  of  - 
mufick  amongft  the  Gentry  of  this  country  in 
a  flronger  light,  than  by  mentioning,  •  that  I 
found  it  impofiible,  at  Venice  and  here,  to 
hire  a  harpfichord  fit  to  play  on  ;  fo  fmall  i^ 
the  demand,  I  prefume,  for  that  inftrument. 
Another  argument  how  little  mufick  is  cul¬ 
tivated  here,  may  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  never  printing  their  operas,  or 
favourite  airs,  which  would  be  a  necefiary 
conlequence  of  a  general  demand,  as  we  fee 
is  the  cafe  in  London  and  Pains.  By  the  bye, 
it  may  not  be  unworthy  notice  (to  exemplify 
how  neceifary  ufe  is  in  every  kind  of  exercife) 
that  the  greatefi:  mafters  here,  cannot  play 
readily,  at  fight,  a  piece  of  printed  mufick. 
The  reafon  they  have  afligned  to  me  is,  that 
printed  notes  are  much  clofer  to  each  other, 
than  the  written  ones  which  they  are  accuf- 

tomed 
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tomed  to.  It  will  be  natural,  then,  to  af!^, 
after  this  account,  how  it  happens,  that  Italy 
furniflies  all  Europe  with  muficians  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  that  the  infinite  quantity  of  mufic 
exhibited  in  their  churches  and  chapels,  pro¬ 
vides  bread,  though  the  wages  be  fmall,  for  a 
^prodigious  number  of  performers;  and,  as 
trade  is  defpicable,  and  laborious  employments 
are  held  in  deteftation,  parents  are  induced  to 
bring  up  their  children  to  this  profeffion, 
which  they  can  do  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  for 
there  are  fcveral  hundred  youths  brought  up 
tp  mufick,  in  their  Confervatories,  or  charita¬ 
ble  foundations :  Now,  where  there  are  fo 
many  hundreds  in  continual  pradlice,  it  is  not 
ftrange  that  emulation  and  genius  flaould, 
every  now  and  then,  produce  an  excellent 
performer,  who,  if  he  be  well  advifed,  will 
certainly  fet  out  for  England^  where  talents 
of  every  kind  are  rewarded  ten-fold  above 
what  they  are  at  Naples^  except  in  the  fingle 
inftance  of  the  firft  clafs  of  opera  fingers,  vjho 
are  payed  extravagantly,  as  I  fliall  explain  in 
fome  future  letter. 

I  am^  Sir^  & c. 


F 
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SIR. 


Naples,  Nov^  1765. 


Otwithftanding  the  amazing  noifinef$ 
of  the  audience,  during  the  whole  per** 
forrnance  of  the  Opera,  the  moment  the  dan¬ 
ces  begin,  there  is  a  univerfal  dead  filence^ 
which  continues  fo  long  as  the  dances  conti¬ 
nue.  Witty  people,  therefore,  never  fail  tQ 
tell  me,  ih^- Neapolitans  goto  Jee^  not  to  hear 
an  Opera.  A  ftranger,  who  has  a  little  corn^ 
palBon  in  his  breaft,  feels  for  the  poor  fingers^ 
who  are  treated  with  fo'  much  indifferencQ 


and  contempt :  He  almoft  wonders  that  they 
can  fabmit  to  fo  grofs  an  affront;  and  I  find, 
by  their  own  confeffion,  that  however  aeguf- 
tomed  they  be  to  it,  the  mortification  is  aU 
ways  dreadful,  and  they  are  eager  to  declare 
bow  happy  they  are  when  they  ling  in  a 
country  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  their 
talents, 

One  w^ould  fiippofe,  from  the  regard  fliewn 
to  the  dances,  that  a  fuperior  excellence  fliould 
be  expelled  in  this  art ;  but  does  not 

at-  prefant^  afford  any  very  capital  performers,^ 

new 
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nor  do  the  dances  which  have  been  brought- 
on  the  ftage  this  feafon,  refled;  much  honour- 
on  their  taft:e.  They  are,  in  general;  exceed¬ 
ingly  tedious,  fome  lafting  thirty-five  minutes, 
and  others  twenty-five,  with  incidents  and‘ 
charadiers  too  vulgar  and  buffbonifll;  but  it* 
mufl:  be  confeffed  that  their  fcenery  is  ex-, 
tremely  fine  ;  thqir  drefles  are  new  and  rich ; 
and  the  muflck  is  well  adapted ;  but,  above 
all,  the  fl:age  is  fo  large  and  noble,  as  to  fet- 
off  the  performance  to  an  inexprefilble  ad-. 
vantage. 

The  Neapolitan  quality  rarely  dine  or  flip* 
with  one  another,  and  many  of  them  hardly 
ever  vifit,  but  at  the  Opera;-  on  this  account, 
they  feldom  abfent  themfelves,  though  the 
Opera  be  played  three  nights  fueceffively,  and' 
it  be  the  fame  Opera,  without*  any .  change, 
during  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  It  is  cuflomary 
for  Gentleman  to  run  about  from  box  to  box, 
betwixt  the  ads,  and  even  in  the  midft  of  the 
performance;  but  the  Ladies,  after  they  are 
feated,  never  quit  their  box  the  whole  even^ 
ing..  It  is  the  fafliion  to  make  appointments, 
for  fuch  and  fuch  nights..  A  Lady  receives 
vifitors  in  her  box  one  night,  and  they  remain, 
with  her  the  whole  Opera  another  night 

E  4,.  £hc 
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fhe  returns  the  vifit  in  the  fame  manner.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  adts,  principally  betwixt 
the  firfi:  and  fecond,  the  proprietor  of  the  box 
regales  her  company  with  iced  fruits  and 
fweet  meats.  I  will  foon  take  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  explaining  to  you  what  I  mean  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  box. 

Befides  the  indulgence  of  a  loud  converfa- 
tion,  they  fometimes  form  themfelves  into 
card  parties  5  but,  I  believe,  this  cuftom  does 
not  prevail  fo  much  at  prefent,  as  it  did  for¬ 
merly,  for  I  have  never  feen  more  than  two 
or  three  boxes  fo  occupied,  in  the  fame  night. 
There  is  a  notion  in  England^  that  the  Italic 
arts  frequently  fup  in  their  boxes,  and  that, 
by  drawing  the  fhutters  in  front,  they  may  be 
in  private  5  but  there  are  no  fuch  fhutters  at 
Naples ;  ^nd  the  practice  of  fupping  is  fo  rare, 
that  1  have  never  feen  it.* 

1  arn^  Sir^ 
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Naples,  Nov.  1765. 

S  I  R, 

IPropofe,  in  this  letter,  to  give  you  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  great  Opera-Houfe ;  and 
-  as  all  the  Italian  theatres  are  built  on  the  fame 
plan,  difFring  only  in  the  number  of  boxes/ 
I  defire  you  will  eonfider  it  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  others,  tho’  the  Pit  is  indeed  a  little  par¬ 
ticular  ;  for  the  feats  have  elbows,  which  cir- 
cumftance,  I  believe,  is  peculiar  to  this  one 
Theatre. 

The  Pit  here,  as  I  have -already  hinted,  is 
very  ample ;  it  contains  betwixt  five  and  fix 
hundred  feats,  with  arms  refembling  a  large 
elbow  chair,  befides  an  interval  all  through 
the  middle,  and  a  circuit  all  round  it,  under 
the  boxes,  both  of  which  I  judge,  in  a  crowded 
houfe,  will  hold  betwixt  one  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  people  ftanding.  The  feat  of  each 
chair  lifts  up  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  and  has  a 
lock  to  fallen  it.  There  are,  in  Naples^  Gen¬ 
tlemen  enough  to  hire  by  the  year  the  firft 
four  rows  next  to  the  orcheftra  j  who  take 
the  key  of  the  chair  home  with  them,  when 

the 
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the  Opera  is  finiflied,  lifting  up  the  feat,  and 
leaving  it  locked.  By  this  contrivance,  they 
are  always  fure  of  the  fame  place,  at  what¬ 
ever  hour  they  pleafc  to  go  to  the  Opera  j  nor 
do  they  difturb  the  audience,  though  it  be  ia 
the  middle  of  a  fcene,  as  the  intervals  betwixt 
the  rows  are  wide  enough  to  admit  a  lufty 
man  to  walk  to  his  chair,  without  obliging 
any  body  to  rife.  The  ufual  payment  for 
the  feafons,  or  the  whole  year,  in  which  they 
give  four  operas,  is  twenty  ducats,  about  three, 
pounds  fifteen  fliillings ;  the  people  who  do. 
not  hire  their  feats  by  the  year,  pay  three  car-^ 
lines,  about  thirteen  pence  halfpenny,  for 
their  place  in  the  pit. 

The  boxes  are  not  difpofed  like  ours,  into 
front  and  fide  boxes,  but  into  fix  ranges,  one 
above  another,  all  round  the  houfe ;  The. 
three  lower  ranges  are  hired  either  for  the 
.feafon,  or  the  whole  year,  by  the  Ladies  of 
diftin(ftion  :  The  price  of  a  box  for  the  whole 
year,  is  two  hundred  and  forty  ducats,  equal 
to  about  forty-fix  or  forty- feven- pounds  fter- 
ling.  The  prioe  of  a  feafon  is  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  the  feafon  :  The  other  three 
ranges  are  let  by  the  night  y  but  no  man  or 
woman  can  go  into  the  boxes,  paying  only 

feu 
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for  one  perfon,  as  in  France  and  Fjigland^ 
Strangers  who  come  to  Naples  for  a  fliort 
time,  if  they  are  either  people  of  figure,  or 
well  recommended,  are  invited  into  the  boxes 
of  the  nobility ;  if  they  are  not,  they  hire  a 
box  for  the  night,  and  feldom  fail  to  find  one 
in  the  fecond  or  third  range ,  for,  fhould  it 
happen  that  they  are  all  taken  up  for  the  fea^ 
fon  by  perfons  of  quality,  yet  fome  of  thefe 
perfons  of  quality  are  not  fo  delicate,  but  that 
they  order  the  undertaker  of  the  opera  to  let 
out  their  boxes  when  they  do  not  go  them- 
felves,  and  often  flay  at  home  purpofely  ou 
gala  nights,  and  at  the  opening  of  a  new  opera, 
when,  fometimes,  they  are  hired  for  the  night 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  fuch  as  fifteen  ducats, 
and  fometimes  much  more. 

Each  of  the  fix  ranges,  qonfifling  of  thirty 
boxes,  would  make  one  hundred  and  eighty 
in  all,  if  the  King’s  box,  in  the  front,  did  not 
occupy  the  place  of  four  of  them.  It  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fame  level  with  the  fecond  range, 
and  is  both  of  the  extent  and  height  of  two 
boxes,  poiTefling  as  I  have  intimated,  the  fpace 
of  four  boxes.  This  fituation  of  his  Majefty 
in  front  has  a  good  efieeft,  and  if  our  Royal 
Family  approved  of  it,  the  imitation  would 
grace  our  London  theatres* 

a. 
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The  boxes  are  large  enough  to  hold  twelve 
people  ftanding,  but  their  largenefs  is  owing  to 
their  depth,  for  they  are  fo  narrow,  that  only 
three  Ladies  can  fit  in  front,  and  the  three 
next  behind  them  muft  {land  up,  if  they 
would  fee  all  the  jflage  and  the  adlors ;  fo  that 
if  more  than  fix  are  prefent,  all  thofe  behind 
fee  little  or  nothing  :  This  arifes  from  a  par¬ 
tition  which  runs  betwixt  each  of  the  boxes, 
and  prevents  the  fide  view.  Were  thefe  par¬ 
titions  removed,  the  houfe  would  be  much 
cooler  in  warm  weather  ;  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  people  more  would  partake  of  the  diver- 
fion  than  there  do  at  prefent ;  the  Ladies 
would  be  more  confpicuous,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  the  theatre  appear  more  gaudy  than  now 
that  they  are  (hut  up  in  fuch  dark  clofets ; 
but  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  this  alteration  will 
never  take  place,  becaufe  if  the  boxes  which 
now  hold  fix  only  with  convenience,  were 
made  commodious  for  ten  or  fifteen,  two  fa¬ 
milies  would  join  for  one  box,  and  confequent- 
ly,  not  above  half  the  boxes  would  be  hired. 
What  I  have  here  faid,  relates  only  to  the  fide 
boxes,  becaufe  every  one  in  the  front  boxes 

muft  have  a  view  of  the  ftage. 

I  am^  Sir^  &c. 
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Naples,  Dec.  1765. 

SIR, 

IT  is  the  cuftom  in  Italy  to  light  the  ftagc 
only,  which  renders  their  fpedacles  fright¬ 
fully  dark  and  melancholy.  They  pretend 
it  is  an  advantage  to  the  performers  and  the 
ftage  5  and  fo  far  is  true,  that  if  there  mufl  be 
only  fuch  a  fmall  quantity  of  light  in  the 
houfe,  it  is  much  better  to  place  it  on  the 
ftage,  than  on  any  other  part  5  but  on  gala 
nights,  when  it  is  illuminated  in  every  part, 
the  Italians  feem  as  much  pleafed  with  it  as 
a  ftranger,  fo  that  I  imagine  it  is  to  fave  the 
cxpence  of  fo  many  wax  tapers,  that  the  cuf- 
tom  is  continued.  Thefe  tapers  are  almoft  as  ^ 
big  as  fmall  torches,  and  are  difpofed  very  un- 
artfully  againft  the  ftdes  of  the  boxes,  as  high 
as  the  fourth  range  ^  fo  that  the  glare,  the 
heat,  and  the  fmell  of  them,  are  very  ofFenfive 
to  thofe  who  fit  in  the  boxes,  on  which  ac¬ 
count,  it  is  not  unufual,  on  the  gala  nights, 
when  the  King  is  not  there,  to  fee  the  people 
in  the  boxes  extinguifii  fevcral  of  them* 
When  his  Majcfty  is  prefent,  they  do  not  take 

that 
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that  liberty ;  but  if,  inftead  of  thefe  tapers* 
there  Weire  a  fufficieilcy  of  luftres  hanging 
over  the  pit,  the  purpofe  would  be  anfwered 
without  the  leaft  annoyance^ 

Dark  as  the  boxes  are,  they  would  be  ftill 
darker,  if  thofe  who  fit  in  them  did  not,  at 
their  own  expence,  put  up  a  couple  of  can¬ 
dles,  without  which  it  would  be  impoffiblc  to 
read  the  opera ;  yet  there  are  fome  fo  frugal, 
as  not  to  light  up  their  box,  though  the  inftan^ 
ces  are  rare.  It  is  not  the  fafliion  here,  nor  to 
the  beft  of  my  remembrance,  in  any  part  of 
Italy\  to  take  a  fmall  wax  light  to  the  houfe, 
and,  therefore,  hardly  any  man  has  eyes  good 
enough  to  make  ufe  of  a  book  in  the  pit. 

The  Ladies  in  the  boxes  and  pit  of  the  O- 
pera  Houfe  in  London^  make  a  much  more 
brilliant  appearance  than  they  would  in  the 
dark  boxes  at  Naples^  where,  on  common 
nights,  it  is  not  poflible  to  diftinguifii  a  feature 
in  the  oppofite  boxes :  Indeed  the  London  thea¬ 
tres  are  much  better  contrived  to  render  the 
fpedtators  an  ornament  to  the  houfe  ;  for  even 
the  galleries  in  my  opinion,  exhibit  a  profpedt 
which  enlivens,  if  it  do  not  beautify,  the 

fcene ;  but  were  they  ever  fo  aukward,  they 
are  neceflary  in  England^  where  fo  many  hun¬ 
dreds 
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dreds  of  the  middle  rank  of  people,  refoit 
every  evening  to  the  Play-houfe.  The  the¬ 
atres  at  from  their  enormous  length, 

are  rather  worfc  fhapen  than  thofe  of  Italy  ; 
but  their  amphitheatre  behind  the  pit,  fome- 
what  refembling  our  front  boxes,  is  a  great 
relief  to  them,  otherwife,  being  fo  narrow, 
they  would  appear  extremly  melancholy.  It 
is  wonderful,  that  fo  gay,  fo  elegant  a  nation 
Ihould  be  fatisfied  fuch  a  length  of  time  with 
two  Tennis-courts  converted  intoPlay-houfes; 
but  I  am  apt  to  fufpedl  from  fome  converfa- 
tlons  I  have  had  with  Frenchmen  on  this  fub- 
je6t  that  the  force  of  a  long  habit,  has  led 
them  into  an  opinion,  that  theatres  fhould  be 
conftrudted  in  that  form,  and  poffibly  were 
they  to  build  two  theatres  for  their  French  and 
Italian  plays,  they  would  adopt  the  fame 
plan.  Were  an  audience  to  confift  of  the 
fine  people  only,  Palladio's  theatre  at  Vicen-~ 
za  would  unqueftionably  be  the  proper  mo¬ 
del,  where  the  plan  is  half  an  oval  cut  length 
ways,  furrounded  with  boxes  ranged  in  a  co- 
lonade,  and  where  all  the  feats  rife  above  one 
another  fo  artfully,  as  to  make  the  fpediators 
themfelves  a  moft  pleafing  part  of  the  fpec- 
tacle. 


The 
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The  men  in  the  pit  do  not,  upon  the  whole,' 
make  a  good  figure ;  for  though  there  are 
many  officers,  who  are  well  dreft,  yet  they 
and  the  Gentlemen  arc  much  the  fmaller 
portion  of  the  company  there.  There  is  a 
vulgar  fet  of  men  who  frequent  the  pit,  and 
another  fet  ftill  more  vulgar,  who  pay  nothing 
for  their  entrance,  fuch  as  the  upper  fervants 
of  the  Ladies  who  have  boxes,  the  upper  fer¬ 
vants  of  ambaffadors,  and  fometimes,  for  a 
fmall  fee  to  the  door-keepers,  thofe  fervants 
introduce  their  friends.  It  is  not  to  be  omit¬ 
ted,  amongfl;  the  objedions  to  the  immenfC; 
largenefsof  the  houfe  and  flage,  that,  in  windy 
weather,  you  would  imagine  yourfelf  in  the 
ftreets,  the  wind  blows  fo  hard  both  in  the  pit 
and  boxes ;  and  this  feldom  happens  without 
caufing  colds  and  fevers. 

The  performers  are  not  paid  fo  liberally  at 
Naples  as  at  Lofidon,  but  confidering  the  dif¬ 
ferent  expence  of  living  in  the  two  places,  the 
proportion  is  not  very  fliort  amongfl;  the  capi¬ 
tal  fingers,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  falary 
of  La  Gabrieli^  who  received  for  finging  the  ^ 
lafl:  year,  eighteen  hundred  fequins,  (nine 
hundred  pounds  fterling)  and  has  contraded 
for  the  fame  fum,  the  enfuing  year.  Aprile^ 
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the  firft  man,  has  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
ducats.  Genaro,  the  firft  dancer  amongft  the 
men,  has  two  thoufand  ducats,  and  La  Mo- 
relli^  the  firft  woman  dancer,  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  ducats,  A  ducat  is  vv^orth  about 
three  (hillings  and  ten  pence. 

The  impreflario,  or  manager,  is  bound  to 
very  bad  terms,  fo  that  his  profits  arc  incon- 
fiderable,  and  fometimes  he  is  a  lofcr.  The 
theatre,  being  a  part  of  the  palace,  the  King 
referves  for  himfelf,  his  Officers  of  State,  and 

n 

Train,  fifteen  boxes  ^  nor  does  the  King  (or 
rather  the  Regency)  pay  the  manager  one  far¬ 
thing,  whereas  the  late  King  ufed  to  prefent 
him  annually  four  thoufand  ducats.  The 
junto  deputed  by  his  Majefty  to  fupervifc 
the  Opera,  referve  to  themfelves  the  right  of 
nominating  fingers  and  dancers,  which  obliges 
the  manager  fometimes  to  pay  them  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price.  Another  difadvantage  he  lies 
under,  is,  the  frequent  delay  of  payment  for 
the  boxes,  and  a  manager  muft  nor  take  the 
liberty  to  compel  perfons  of  quality  to  pay 
their  juft  debts. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  became  poffefted 
of  thefe  particulars ;  accident  threw  them  in 
my  way,  and  you  may  depend  on  their  au¬ 
thenticity*  Q  The 
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The  two  burletta  Opera  Houfes  are  not  in 
much  requeft,  except  when  they  happen  to 
procure  fome  favourite  compofition,  the  grand 
Opera  being  the  only  objedt  of  the  Neapoli^ 
tans^  which,  indeed,  has  fuch  pre-eminent 
encohragement,  that  the  others  are  forbidden, 
by  authority,  to  bring  any  dancers  on  their 
flage,  without  a  fpecial  licence,  left  they 
jfhould  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  frora 
the  King's  Theatre.  I  muft  not  omit  a  foolifh 
ftngularity,  in  relation  to  the  women  dancers 
at  Naples^  that,  iii  confequence  of  an  order 
from  court,  in  the  late  King's  time,  they  all 
wear  black  drawers.  I  prefume  it  was  from 
fome  conceit  on  the  fubjedl  of  modefty,  but 
it  appears  very  odd  and  ridiculous.  I  fhall 
not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  two  houfes  ; 
but  their  dreffes,  their  fcenery,  and  their  adtors, 
are  much  more  defpicable  than  one  could 
poffibly  imagine. 


1  Sir^ 


LET- 
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Naples,  Dec,  1765. 

SIR, 

i  I  HE  play-houfe  is  hardly  better  than  a 
§  cellar,  and  is  really  very  much  known 
by  that  name,  being  ufually  called  the  Can^ 
tlna  (cellar.)  You  defcend  from  the  flreet 
down  ten  fteps  into  the  pit,  which  holds  fe- 
venty  or  eighty  people,  when  crouded,  each 
of  which  pays  a  carline,  that  is,  four-pence 
halfpenny,  for  his  admittance.  There  is  a 
gallery  round  the  pit,  which  is  formed  by  par¬ 
titions  into  ten  or  twelve  bo7res.  Thefe  boxes 
holding  four  perfons  conveniently,  let  for 
eight  carlines.  Under  thefe  difcouragements 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the 
fcenes,  the  dreffes,  the  adors,  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  houfe  muft  be  very  indifferent: 
It  will  not,  however,  be  fo  eafy  to  imagine 
the  vulgarity  of  the  audience,  which  chiefly 
confifts  of  men  in  dirty  caps  and  wa  ftcoats, 
in  the  pit  \  for  the  boxes  are  generally  empty. 
All  the  Italian  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  are  very 
indelicate  in  the  article  of  fpitting  before 
them,  never  making  ufe  of  a  handkerchief,  or 

G  2  feek- 
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feeking  a  corner  for  that  purpofe;  but  in  the 
Cantina  their  naftinefs  is  ofFen&ve  to  the  lall: 
degree,  not  only  fpitting  all  about  the^,  but 
alfo  on  every  part  of  the  wall,  fo  that  it  js 
impoffible  to  avoid  foiling  your  deaths.  This 
habit  is  carried  by  fome  to  fuch  excefs,  that 
I  cannot  but  aferibe  the  leannefs  of  many 
^Neapolitans^  and  the  fallownefs  of  their  com¬ 
plexions,  to  the  abundance  of  this  evacua¬ 
tion. 

The  drama  is  fo  little  cultivated  in  Italy ^ 
that  I  believe  they  feldom  or  never  ad  Tra¬ 
gedy,  at  leaft  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  fuch 
a  reprsfentation,  nor  has  it  been  my  good  for¬ 
tune  to  fee  a  comedy  of  more  than  three  ads. 
The  prefent  date  of  the  ftage  here,  is  what  it 
always  muft  have  been  in  its  infancy,  before 
it  became  polidied,  and  whilft  the  audience 
were  a  rude  and  illiberal  people  5  that  is  to 
fay,  the  principal  entertainments  feem  to  arife 
from  double  entendres  and  blunders,  miftak- 
ing  one  word  for  another,  and  even  from  dirty 
adions,  fuch  as  fpitting  or  blowing'  the  nofe 
in  each  others  faces  5  juft  as  we  fee  ftill  prac- 
tifed  in  England  by  Merry  Andrews^  on  the 
flages  of  Mountebanks,  and  on  the  outftde  of 
the  booths  in  Bartholomew-Fair  ^  but  what 

appears 
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appears  moft  effential  to  the  delight  of  a 
apolitan  audience, .  are  two  or  three  charaders^, 
filch  as  Punch  and  the  Dodlor’s  man,  wha 
fpeak  the  dialed:  of  the  lower  people,  which  is 
unintelligible  to.  a  foreigner,  however  well  he 
may  underftand  pure  Italian, y  and  it  is  chiefly, 
by  thefe  charaders  that  the  company  is  recre¬ 
ated,  not  only  with  the  poet's  obfcenitieSj  but 
alfo  as  many  loofe  jokes- of  the  adors  as  their 
extempore  wit  and  humour  can  fuggeft.  The^ 
rage  for  this  fpecies  of  comicalnefs  is  fuch,  that 
even^  in  their  burlattas  they  introduce  one  op 
two  perfonagcs,  who  fpeak  Neapolitan^  and  I 
quefliom  w^hether  a  ferious  opera  would  be 
borne  without  them,,  if  the  populace  fre¬ 
quented  that  theatre. 

Notwithftanding  the  unfavourable  light  in^ 
which  I  have  placed  thefe  adors,  I  really  think, 
the  Italians^  by  nature,,  have  a  genius  for  co¬ 
medy  5  and,  were  the  audience  of  this  play— 
houfe  more  elegant  and  more  refpedable, 
feme  of  thefe  very  adors  would  appear  to 
have  great  talents;  but,  at^prefent,  they  ftand* 
-  fb  little  in  awe  of  criticifm,  that  they  do  not 

—  m 

ftudy  the  leafl:  decorum,  and  are  even  fo  ne¬ 
gligent  in  learning  their  parts,  that  I  have 
ibmetimes  heard  them  prompted.every  word;. 
mr.  G  -  3,  ^  in 
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in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fingers  are  in  the 
recitativo  of  an  opera.  Amongfi:  the  few 
ad:ors  of  merit,  there  is  one  who  always  re- 
prefents  a  charadler  called  Don  Fajiidio  ;  this 
man  is  fo  very  unaffedled  and  natural  in  all  he 
fays  and  does  upon  the  flage,  that,  with  a  little 
correction,  he  would  make  a  great  figure  on 
the  theatre  of  London  or  Paris, 

It  would  conduce  much  to  the  improvement 
of  the  m^anners  and  literature  of  this  people, 
were  fome  of  the  Quality  to  give  their  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  ftage.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a 
'Maecenas  would  now,  as  formerly,  in  the  fame 
climate,  call  forth  the  poetic  fpirit ;  and  it  is 
a  little  wonderful  that  this  event  does  not  take 
place,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  propenfity  amongfi: 
them  to  perform  Comedy  3  for,  during  the 
Carnival,  there  are  three  or  four  plays  repre- 
fented  feveral  nights,  by  private  perfons,  and 
by  Convents,  at  their  own  expense,  which 
meet  with  great  applaufe  3  and,  amongft 
others,  there  is  one  given  by  the  Cceleftine 
Monks,  which  is  extremely  celebrated.  They 
perform  with  remarkable  humour  and  exadt- 
nefs,  nor  do  the  Fathers  fcruple  to  wear  wo¬ 
mens  drefles,  and  appear  in  very  lafeivious  cha- 
raders. — How  extremely  capricious !  that  the 

,  feme 
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fame  mothcr-church  fhould  fuffer  her  fons  to 
play  at  Naples,  and  deprive  the  poor  French 
comedians  of  Chriftian  burial  for  ad:ing  at 
Parii. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
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Naples,  Dec.  1765. 

SIR,  , 

The  populoufnefs  of  Naples  Is  fo  re¬ 
markable,  that  a  ftranger,  the  firft  time 
he  paffes  through  fome  parts  of  the  city, 
would  imagine  the  people  were  affembled  in 
the  ftreets  on  fome  extraordinary  occafion  • 
but  the  truth  is,  that  thoufands  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  (called  the  Lazaroni,  or  Black-Guards) 
have  no  other  habitation  than  the  ftreets,  and 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  other  portion 
having  no  employment,  either  from  the  want 
of  manufactures,  or  their  natural  difpofition  to 
idlenefs,  are  fauntering  in  the  ftreets  from 
morning  to  night,  and  make  thefe  crowds, 
which  are  not  feen  in  other  places,  but  upon 
feftivals,  elections,  ^c.  It  is  computed  that ' 

G  4  Naples 
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Naples  contains  three  hundred,  or  three  hun-^ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants fome  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  number  to  four  hundred  thou-» 
fand,  but  if  there  are  three  hundred  thoufand,^ 
it  is  much  more  populous  than  either  London^ 
or  Pans,  in  proportion  to  its  extent ;  and  I 
fuppofe  it  is  the  only  metropolis  in  Europe' 
which  furniftaes  its  own  inhabitants :  All  the 
others  are  fupplied  with  people  from  the  prO;^ 
vinces,  the  luxury  and  expenfivenefs  of  large 
cities  being  fo  great  an  impediment  to.  marriage 
and  populoufnefs,  that  they  would  all,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  be  depopulated  in  a 
few  years,  were  they  not  annually  recruited 
from  other  parts  ^  but  in  Naples  the  cafe  is 
different,  from  a  Angular  cuftom  amongft  the 
gentry  in  hiring  married,  in  preference  to  un-^ 
married  fervants.  In  Paris,  or  London,  very 
few  fervants  can  hope  to  be  employed  who  are 
not  Angle,  and,  therefore,  a  great  number  of 
this  ckfs  of  people  pals  their  lives  in1:elibacy,  as  ^ 
the  inflances  are  but  rare,  in  thofe  cities,  where 
footmen  and  maid-fervants  can  fupport  them-^ 
felves  after  marriage  by  a  different  occupation. 

In  Naples  it  is  almofl  an  univerfal  fafhio'a 
to  keep  their  men- fervants  at  board-wages,, 

•  not  admitting  them  to  fleep  in  their  houfes  \ 

z  Thi$ 
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This  naturally  leads  them  into  marriage,^  as  it 
gives  them  a  fettlement  fo  eflential  to  the  cha-* 
radler  required  here  by  all  ranks  of  mafters ; 
but  what  feems  ftill  more  to  facilitate  matri¬ 
mony,  in  this  order  of  people,  is,  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  number  of  young  women  ready  to  accept 
the  firft  offer ;  for  in  Italy  they  are  not  taken 
into  fervice,  as  in  'England^  A  Nobleman 
who  keeps  forty  men-fervants,  has  feldom 
more  than  two  maids  \  and,  indeed,  it  is  fo  much 
the  province  of  the  men  to  do  the  houfe  bufi- 
nefs,  that  they  are  employed  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  even  to  the  making  of  the  beds.  This 
circumftance,  with  the  difficulty  a  woman  has 
to  acquire  her  living  here  by  any  other  means, 
is  the  reafon  why  they  feldom  make  an  ob^ 
Jedtion  to  the  certain  poverty  attending  matri¬ 
mony.  The  fwarms  of  children  in  all  the 
ftreets,  inhabited  by  the  poor,  are  fuch  as  will 
neceffarily  refult  from  this  pradice ;  and  as  a 
married  couple,  though  they  have  fix  or  feven 
children,  never  occupy  more  than  one  room, 
the  extreme  populoufnefs  of  Naples  muft, 
confequently,  follow  from  fuch  caufes. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  an  annual 
lift  of  the  births  and  burials  at  Naples^  but  am 
told  that  each  parifli  Prieft  can  give  an  exadt 

account 
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account  of  thofe  in  their  refpedive  parifhes  5 
and,  therefore,  it  fhould  feem  an  eafy  matter 
to  publifli  the  fum  total,  if  the  government 
efteemed  it  an  objed:  worthy  of  their  regard. 
I  prefume,  however,  fliould  this  publication 
ever  take  place,  that  the  number  of  births  will 
be  found  to  exceed  that  of  their  burials  very 
confiderably. 

The  Lazaroni,  or  Black-Guards,  are  fuch 
miferable  wretches  as  are  not  to  be  feen  in 
any  other  town  in  Europe ;  perhaps  amongft 
the  afhes  of  our  glafs-houfes  in  London^  you 
may  find  two  or  three  beggars  not  unlike  them  5 
but  here  the  number  is  faid  to  be  fix  thoufand, 
not  one  of  which  ever  lies  in  a  bed,  but  upon 
bulks,  benches,  in  the  open  fireets ;  and, 
what  is  fcandalous,  they  are  fuffered  to  fun 
themfelves,  a  great  part  of  the  day,  under  the 
palace  walls,  where  they  lie  balking  like  dirty 
fwine,  and  are  a  much  more  naufeous  fpeda- 
cle.  Being  almoft  naked,  they  fuffer  ex¬ 
tremely  in  cold  weather,  and  were  the  climate 
lefs  mild,  they  would  certainly  perifh  5  even 
the  greater  part  of  the  poor,  who  work  for 
their  livelihood,  feldom  wear  Ihoes  or  ftock- 
ings,  and  their  children  never;  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  power  of  ufe,  the  cold  in  the 

winter 
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winter  months  produces  chilblains  and  fore 
legs  to  a  piteous  degree.  When  the  fpring 
advances,  they  ftrip  their  infants  entirely,  and 
fpare  fome  little  expence  by  that  oeconomy. 
The  Convents  at  Naples  are  rich,  and  make  a 
pradlice  of  diftributing  broth  and  bread^  once 
a  day,  to  thofe  who  apply  for  charity  j  and  it 
is  by  this  charity  that  the  Lazaronis  princi¬ 
pally  fubfift,  though  by  pilfering  and  begging, 
fome  of  them  acquire  enough  to  fatisfy  the 
iieceflities  of  nature,  and  even  to  appear  healthy 
and  robuft. 

I  anty 
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Naples,  Dec.  176c’.' 

SIR,  ^ 

TO  give  you  an  idea  of  the  ftarving  life 
of  the  major  part  of  the  poor,  I  fhall 
only  mention  the  wages  of  fervants,  to  which 
all  kinds  of  wages  are  nearly  proportionable. 
A  Neapolitan  Gentleman  pays  his  footman  five 
ducats  a  month  j  a  Nobleman,  perhaps,  fix  j 

Ali 
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All  the  Quality  who  keep  pages,  give  then® 
fix  or  feven  ducats,  with  a  livery  once  in  two^ 
years,  ancj  another  for  gala  days  only,  which 
lafts  ten  years  but  neither  fiioes,  ftockings,. 
nor  wafliing:  With  this  fum  they  fubfift; 
themfelves  and  families,  for  their  pay  includes 
board-wages ;  nor  are  the  tables  of  the  Gen¬ 
try  fo  amply  provided  here  as  to  admit  of  the 
lead:  depredation,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Englandy., 
where  married  fervants  generally  maintain 
their  wives  from  their  mafter’s  larder.  Now' 
a  ducat  is  about  three  {hillings  and  nine-pence^ 
five  of  which  make  fomething  lefs  than  nine¬ 
teen  {hillings,  the  whole  monthly  income  of 
far  the  greater  number  of  livery  iervants  in  Na^ 
'pleSy  as  the  fafhion  of  vails  is  in  a  manner  un¬ 
known,  except  by  great  chance,  or  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  when  they  receive  a  feW' 
trifling  perquifites.  The  generality  of  fervants. 
marrying  very  young,  their  wives  are,  far  the 
rnofl  part,  blefl  with  a  numerous  progeny,  the 
cares  of  which  are  a  fufficient  occupation 
for  the  wife,  fo  that  the  labour  of  her  hands 
can  add  but  little  to  their  flock.  The  rent  of 
a  room  for  a  month,,  is  a  ducat,  which  leaves^ 
ex^adlly  fifteen  {hillings  for  cloathingand  main¬ 
taining  the  whole  family..  After  this  detail^, 
■  it 
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It  will  not  appear  ftrange  that  they  fel* 
doni  have  either  meat  or  frefh  fifh;  but  find 
themfelves  under  the  neceflity  of  feeding 
chiefly  on  the  produce  of  gardens,  a  cheap 
fort  of  cheefe,  falt-fi(h,  and  a  coarfe  bread,  the 
laft  of  which  articles  is  unfortunately  as  dear 
or  dearer  at  Naples  than  at  London,  I  have 
converfed  with  Neapolitan  Gentlemen,  who 
feemed  as  much  aftonilhed  as  myfelf,  at  the 
poffibility  of  bringing  their  expences  within 
the  compafs  of  their  wages ;  and  yet  if  this 
be  wonderful,  how  much  more  is  it  fo  to  live 
on  four  ducats  only,  or  four  ducats  and  a  hali^ 
which  is  the  ufual  price  given  by  the  lawyers 
and  trading  people ;  for  every  body  here  has 
the  rage  of  keeping  a  footman,  down  to  a  fctt 
of  houfekeepers,  who  hire  one  for  the  Sunday 
only  5  and  there  are  feme  who  hire  one  for 
an  hour  or  two  only  ;  fo  that  there  ar«  fer- 
vants  who  let  themfelves  out  to  three  or  four 
different  mafters  on  the  fame  Sunday^  it  fuiting 
oije  mafter  to  have  his  fervant  in  the  mornings 
another  at  noon,  and  a  third  after  dinner, 

This  clafsof  fervants  are  wittily  called  Dome^ 
nickini  by  the  Neapolitans^  from  an  allufion  to 
the  word  Domenica,  fignifying  Sunday,  I  am 
not  to  forget,  that  in  the  great  families  a  few 

of 
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of  the  upper  fervants  are  not  at  board-wages,’ 
but  are  dieted  by  their  mafters,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  ofconfuming  what  remains  at  table. 

The  King’s  footmen  receive  only  eight  du¬ 
cats  and  fix  carlines  a  month,  equal  to  i/. 
i2s.  6d.  and  two  carlincs  a  day  extraordinary, 
when  his  Majefty  is  at  any  of  his  palaces  out 
of  Naples.  This  extraordinary  allowance  is 
granted  them  for  their  particular  maintenance, 
as  they  cannot  partake  of  the  fame  dinner 
with  their  wives  and  families. 

I  ihall  clofe  this  account  of  the  lownefs  of 
fervants  wages,  with  remarking,  that  they  all 
prefer  a  carline  (four-pence  halfpenny)  a  day 
for  board-wages,  to  the  being  maintained  by 

their  mafters ;  by  which  one  may  judge  with 
what  vile  provifion  they  can  fubfift.  They 
knovv  nothing  of  the  fuperfluities  fo  common 
amongft  our  poor  ;  I  mean  the  exceflive  ufc 
of  ftrohg  and  fpirituous  liquors,  a  matter  of 
fuch  notoriety,  that  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  feen  in  the  ftreets  one  drunken  man  or 
woman,  if  I  may  except  a  few  foldiers,  and 
a  few  Valets-de-Placc.  Indeed  the  cufloni 

a 

or  fpirit  of  fobriety,  is  rooted  fo  deeply  in 
their  manners,  that  the  luxury  they  indulge, 
is  apafiion  for  fnow  or  iced- water,  and  lemo¬ 
nade. 
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fiade.  You  fee  the  very  dregs  of  the  mob 
fpending  their  farthing  or  halfpenny  on  a 
glafs  of  thofe  liquors,  in  the  coldeft  feafon 
of  the  year ;  the  fame  thing  is  pradlifed  by 
the  great,  in  a  more  elegant  and  expenfive 
manner :  Perhaps  the  heat  of  the  climate  may 
have  indicated  this  luxury  firft,  in  the  fum- 
mer  months ;  but  it  is  now  become  one  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  the  Government 
has  availed  itfelf  of  the  fafliion,  by  making  a 
monopoly  of  the  fnow  at  Naples ^  and  felling 
it  at  a  very  high  price,  about  three  farthings 
a  pound.  By  the  bye,  the  prejudices  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  wholefomnefs  of  fnow,  or  ice, 
and  alfo  their  medicinal  qualities,  have  pre- 
poffelTed  the  phyficians  here  beyond  all  credi¬ 
bility.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  fanguine 
they  are  in  the  relations  they  give  of  their 
miraculous  effedts  in  moft  inflammatory  difor- 
ders  of  the  head,  the  lungs,  and  the  bowels  ; 
and  '.they  not  only  in  thefe  cafes  ■  prefcribe 
them  inwardly,  but  likewife  apply  th^m  ex¬ 
ternally.  It  is  almoft  rude  to  doubt  in  con- 
vcrfation  the  virtue  of  this  remedy,  becaufe 
they  produce  a  thoufand  inftances  of  wonder¬ 
ful  cures,  wrought  in  their  own  pradice  •  but 
we  know  the  advocates  for  hot  water  have 

like- 
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likewife,  in  the  very  fame  cafes,  pretended^ 
from  experience,  the  fame  good  effedts ;  and^ 
perhaps,  v^ere  the  truth  known,  Nature,  in  all 
the  inftances,  may  have  done  more  than  ei*- 
,ther  of  the  parties  fufpedl,  and,  poffibly  have 
worked  a  cure,  in  fpite  of  their  boafted  me¬ 
dicines. 

l  Sir, 

■  II  ihi  ■  I  1^— . I  I  III 

letter  XXVI. 

\ 

Naples,  Dec.  Jy6;, 

SIR, 

WHAT  I  faid  in  my  former  letter  with 
regard  to  the  cheapnefs  of  fervants, 
will  account  for  the  fhewy  appearance  fome 
of  the  Quality  make  here,  with  fmall  for¬ 
tunes  ^  but  what  enables  them  alfo  to  fupport 
a  large  houfhold,  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  coach 
horfes  and  carriages,  is  the  circumflance  of 
confining  themfelves  to  that  one  luxury. 
They  have  no  expenfive  country-houfes  and 
gardens,  no  hounds,  no  race- horfes,  no  parlia¬ 
ment  eledions,  and,  in  fhort,  no  great  de- 
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hiands  for  the  education  of  their  children,  dif- 
pofing  of  all  the  girls  in  convents,  upon  vety 
‘  eafy  terms,  whilft  they  are  children,  where 
they  are  left  all  their  lives,  unlefs  they  provide 
-  them  hulbands  5  for  Angle  young  Ladies  are 
not  fufFered  to  appear  in  the  world,  neither  at 
.  fpediacles  ,nor  vifits. 

Another  reafon  why  the  Neapolit-an  Geri- 
•try  can  figure  with  their  equipages,  is,  the 
very  fmall  expence  they  admit  at  their  tables. 
It  is  not  ufual  here  to  dine  or  fup  at  each 
others  houfes,  and  there  are  fome  who  never 
do,  except  only  on  Chrijlmas-Day^  or,  per¬ 
haps,  during  the  week ;  nay,  they  are,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  fo  unaccuftomed  to  entertain  one  ano¬ 
ther,  that  the  greater  number  feldom  receive 
•their  friends  but  upon  weddings,  deaths,  and 
lyings  in  t  They  alfo  carry  their  parfimony 
fo  fir,  as  to  lock  up  their  fine  furniture  in  the 
intervals  of  thofe  ceremonies.  Upon  thefe 
occafions  they  arc  very  pompous,  and,  what, 
is  extraord inary i  the  lying-in  Ladies  receive 
company  in  great  crowds,  the  day  after  their 
delivery,  which,  however,  as  foon  as  the  com¬ 
pliments  are  paid,  retire  immediately  into 
the  adjacent  chambers,  where  they  form  them- 
felves  into  card  parties,  or  converzationiy  and 

H  are 
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are  regaled  with  every  dainty  the  confedioncr 
can  furnifli :  thefe  compliments  ,are  continued 
nine  days.  It  is  alfo  the  fafbion  to  vifit  the 
widow,  or  neareft  relation  of  the  deceafed, 
the  day  after  his  or  her  death ;  and  this  com¬ 
pliment  of  condolance  is  likewife  paid  by 
every  acquaintance,  Before  the  expiration  of 
nine  days. 

It  is  amazing  at  hov/  fmall  a  charge  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  firft  people  live  here,  for  their 
kitchen.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
contradl  with  the  cook,  or  one  of  the  upper 
ftrvants,  to  fupp^y  their  dinners,  at  fo  much 
a  headland  I  fliall  hardly  be  credited,  when  I 
mention  £0  fmall  a  fum  as  nine-pence  Englijh^ 
wine  included;  neverthelefs  it  is  a  prad:ice 
not  only  at  Naples^  but  Homey  and  other  ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy y  and  is  a  faft  that  may  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  However,  it  rau  ft  be  under  flood 
that  there  are  a  few  exceptions  amongll  the 
Nobility  to  this  retired  rnanner-of  eating: 
There  are  fomp,  who,  when  they  entertain, 
give- the  moft  fplendid,  expenfive,  and  elegant 
dinners  that  can  he  imagined.  The  Prince  of 
Hranca  Villa  keeps  a  kind  pf  ppen  table  every 
night,  with  twelve  or  fourteen  covers,  wher^ 
th<f  EngUJlo^  pf  any  figure  ah  rer 

ceived 
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celved  with  the  greateft  poiitenefs.  Though 
it  be  not  the  cuftom  to  dine  or  fup  with  one 
another,  except  on  extraordinary  occafions, 
their  vifits  being  mere  converfations,  yet,  da¬ 
ring  the  Carnival,  focne  few  exert  themfelves 
fo  far  as  to  give  balls,  and  even  fome  of  the 
merchants  adopt  this  practice  ,  bat  the  Prin- 
cefs  of  Franca  Villa  this  feafon  gave  three  in 
one  week,  where  the  company  amounted  to 
feven  or  eight  hundred  people  each .  time. 
Now  I  have  mentioned  viiiting,  it  may  be 
worth  remarking,  on  a  certain  tirefome  eti¬ 
quette  prevailing  in  this  place,  of  waiting  in 
the  ftreets  on  evening  vifits,  till  two  pages  give 
in  your  name,  and  bring  down  flambeaux  to 
light  you  up  flairs,  perhaps  almoft  to  the  top 
of  the  houfe,  as  the  Quality  live,  for  the  moft 
part,  a  great  height  from  the  ground  ^  but  this 
ceremony  is  much  more  inconvenient  at  the 
Opera  Ploufe,  when  you  are  invited  to  a  box, 
as  you  flt  in  your  coach,  to  the  obftrudlion  of 
all  others,  till  one  or  two  pages  come  down 
with  their  flambeaux  to  conducfl  you  to  yoyr 
feat. 

The  general  cuftom  of  fpending  fo  little  in 
other  articles  of  luxury,  leaves  them  tlie  means 
of  indulging  their  paffion  for  fliew  and  equi- 
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pages-  accordingly,  fome  of  their  Princes 
have  forty  or  fifty  coach-horfes,  more  than* 
twenty  different  carriages,  thirty,  forty,  or 
fifty  domefticks  and  pages,  befides  four  or 
five  (and  I  once  faw  fix)  running  footmen 
before  their  chariots.  A  running  footman 
feems  almofi;  an  indifpenfible  neceflfary  of  life 
here ;  for  a  Gentleman  never  rides  pofl:  on  the 
road  near  Naples^  nor  takes  an  airing,  without 
being  preceded  by  one  of  thefe  poor  breath- 
lefs  fellows.  It  may  be  obferved,  however, 
that  a  running  footman  in  the  crowded  ftreets 
of  Naples  is  very  ufeful,  where  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  fo  fmooth,  and  the  noife  of  the  crowd 
fo  great,  that  the  motion  of  a  coach  is  hardly 
heard,  and  many  would  be  trampled  by  the 
horfes,  if  they  had  not  timely  notice  to  get 
out  of  the  way. 

This  love  of  fhew  feems  to  be  more  the 
eharadteriftick  of  an  Italian  than  even  of  a 
Fre?2cbman^  and  is  a  ftriking  novelty  to  an 
Englijhman,  In  Great  Britain^  when  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  can  live  comfortably  within  doors,  / 
and  has  a  furplus,  he  thinks  of  a  coach  ;  but 
in  Italy  a  coach  and  fervants  feem  to  be  the 
firfi:  objed:,  and  when  they  are  provided,  they 
do  as  they  can  for  the  reft.  The  Italian  turn 
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far  grandeur  appears  not  only  in  this  fplen- 
dour  of  their  equipages,  but  in  the  very  ge¬ 
nius  of  their  language.  What  we  call  in 
'England  a  little  crafh  of  mu  fick,  com  poled  of 
two  or  three  inftruments,  is  pompoufly  ftiled 
in  Italy  an  Academia :  Tf  you  fend  your  fer- 
vant  on  a  trifling  halfpenny  errand,  he  tells 
you,  upon  his  return,  he  has  executed  the 
ambafciatd',  and  fo  mother  inflances. 


I  am^  deal'  Sir\ 
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Naples,  Dec.  1765, 


S  I  R, 


HOUGH  the  Dukes  and  Princes  here 


1  are  faid  to  have  immenfe  eftates,  ne- 
verthelefs,  excepting  two  or  three,  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  thofe  of  our  Eng/i/h 
Nobility.  The  Prince  of  Franca  Villa'^ 
amounts,  as  I  have  been  informed,  to  about 
thirteen  thoufand  a  year,  and  no  Prince 
makes  a  greater  figure  at  Naples  than  he. 


The 
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The  emoluments  of  the  great  officers  of  State, 
and  the  falaries  of  all  the  King's  fervants,  are 
much  fmaller  than  in  England:  The  fees 
alio  of  lawyers  and  phylicians  are  trifling, 
compared  with  thofe  in  England  j  and  talents 
of  every  kind  are  but  poorly  recompenfed,  fo 
that  affluence  is  not  diffufed  through  every 
ftreet,  as  in  London^  but  is  confined  almoft 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Nobility : 
The  following  fpecimens  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  court  appoint¬ 
ments  : 

The  Lord  Steward,  Lord  Chamberlain,,  and, 
Mafler  of  the  Horfe,  have  each  eighteen 
hundred  ducats  a  year,  not  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  flerling ;  and. about  twenty-fix 
-  ihillings  a  day  for  their  table,  when  the  King 
is ’not  at  Naples,  The  Mafler  of  the  Horfe 
has  likewife  a  coach  and  fix,  two  rutinine 

p 

footmen,  and  two  footmen  at  the  King’s  ex* 
pence.  The  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  have 
but  thirty  ducats  a  month,  which  is  about 
feventy  pounds  a-year,  and  thirteen  Ihillings 
a  day  for  their  table,  when  the  King  is  at  any 
of  his  country  palaces^  but  there  are  no  per- 
quifites  attached  to  thefe  employments :  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fe^. 

many 
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many  of  the  Nobles  with  fmall  efrates,  though 
they  have  a  place  at  conrty  are  obliged  to 
live  retired,  notwithftandifirg  the  low  price 
of  eatables  and  labour. 

It  is  probabley  that,,  with  good  manage- 
ment,  their  cftates  would  bring  in  a  much 
larger  income  to  them,  and  a  more  comforta¬ 
ble  fubfiftence  to  their  tenants.  I  have,  in 
converfation  with  Gentlemen  of  .  fortune,  in¬ 
timated,  that,  would  they  parcel  and  leafe  out 
their  eftates  in  large  farms,  the  farmer  would 
improve  the  land,  and  enrich  both  the  propri¬ 
etor  and  himfelf  5  but  they  do  not  fee  fo  far, 
and  grudge  the  tenant  a  better  livelyhood  than 
roots  and  brown  bread.  In  confequence  of 
this  maxim  of  keeping  down  their  tenants, 
their  farms  are  fo  very  fmall,  that  it  feldom 
happens  that  the  firmer  pays  his  rent  in  cafh, 
but  the  landlord  receives  it  in  kind  ;  fo  that  a 
Nobleman  is  obliged  every  year  to  fell  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  filk,  and  employ’  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fte wards  for  that  purpofe,  who  are  faid 
to  defraud  them  very  grofsiy. 

From  this  ftate  of  the  cafe  it  fliould  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  value  of  the  lands  is  not  fo  great 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  certainly  will  be, 
whenever  they  fhall  encourage  agriculture, 
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by  fufFering  their  tenants  to  acquire  property,’ 
and  the  Government  (hall  think  proper  to  re¬ 
form  the  police^  in  removing  the  heavy  du¬ 
ties  on  the  exports  of  this  country,  fuch  as. 
(ilk,  corn,  oil,  and  lay  them  on  the 
luxurious  imports, 

I  aniy  Sir^ 

I. 

^ .  .  .  .   -  ■  ■  ^ 
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,  .  NAPLES)  Dec.  1765. 

SIR, 

f  I  'HERE  does  not  feem  to  be  much  cur- 
1  rent  coin  in  this  kingdom,  at  leaft  not 
much  gold,  fo  that  every  confiderable  pay¬ 
ment  muft  be  made  either  in  their  bank-bills, 
or  in  (liver ;  indeed  there  is  fo  much  larger 
a  proportion  of  (ilver  than  gold,  that  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  one  third /)er  Ce/2f.  (fix  (liillings 
and  eght- pence),  is  given  in  the  exchange: 
This  fcarcity  of  gold  is  very  inconvenient, 
and  I  have  feen  five  or  fix  Gentlemen  fit 
down  at  cards,  under  the  neceffity  of  marking 
their  lofings,  as  none  of  them  were  provided. 

with 
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with  gold;  and  four  or  five  guineas  in  filver 
being  too  great  a  weight  for  the  pocket,  not 
one  of  them  had  money  to  any  value  about 
him.  The  Neapolitans^  who,  like  all  other 
people  on  the  earth,  are  not  a  little  diffatisfied 
with  their  adminiftration,  afcribe  the  fcarcity 
of  gold  to  a  bad  police,  and  to  the  exceffive 
duties  on  their  exportations,  which  make  the 
ballance  of  trade  run  fo  heavily  againfl  them;* 
but  notwithftanding  there  is  fo  much  larger  a 
proportion  of  filver  than  gold,  the  proportion 
of  copper  is  ftill  greater  with  relped:  to  the 
filver,  infomuch,  that  the  retail  traders  are 
overloaded  wdth  it  to  a  degree  that  obliges 
them  to  make  a  certain  allowance  for  the  ex¬ 
change  ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  neceflity, 
you  fee  in  the  market-places  and  ftreets,  great 
numbers  of  money-changers,  who  have  a  little 
flail,  heaped  with  copper  money,  which  they 
deliver  out  for  filver  to  thofe  who  want^ 
change ;  and  they  receive  of  the  fhop-keepers 
about  a  halfpenny  for  every  four  fliilling’s 
worth;  fo  that  if  they  difpofe  of  as  much 
copper  as  produces  one  hundred  fhillings, 
they  earn  that  day  one  fhilling  and  •  a  half¬ 
penny.  The  carline  (four-pence  halfpenny) 
is  worth  ten  grains.  The  grain  (not  quite  a 

half- 
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halfpenny)  confifts  of  twelve  calli  (divalli), 
and  the  leaf!:  piece  of  coin  is  three  of  thefc 
calli,  with  which  the  poor  can  purchafe  a 
fmall  bit  of  cheefe,  chefnuts,  apples,  and  other 
fruits,  on  which  they  feem  to  fubfift,  almoft 
as  much  as  on  bread. 

About  two  years  fince,  there  was  a  great 
fcarcify  of  bread  in  this  kingdom,  which  pro¬ 
duced  very  fatal  efFeds.  Frequent  mention 
was  made  of  it  in  our  London  news-papers, 
but  I  do  not  remember  that  our  ideas  anfwer- 
ed  to  the  horrors  which  really  attended  it.  It 
began  in  December  1763,  and  v/as  followed 
by  a  ficknefs.  The  famine  and  the  ficknefs 
together,  carried  off,  as  they  compute,  be¬ 
twixt  three  and  four  hundred  thoufand  people. 
There  were  fome  villages  almoft  entirely  de¬ 
populated,  only  two  or  three  perfons  furviving 
the  fury  of  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  calami¬ 
ties.  It  is  faid  that  near  fifty  thoufand  were 
deftroyed  in  the  city  of  Naples  only.  From 
the  relations  I  have  heard  and  read,  it  feems 
to  me  wonderful  that  it  fhould  have  ceafed  fo 
fuddenly  as  it  did,  fince,  in  fome  of  the  cafes, 
it  bore  ftrong  marks  of  a  plague,  the  moft  ro- 
buft  dying  in  two  or  three  days  after  being 
feized,  befides  that,  bubos  and  carbuncles  were 

no 
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no  uncommon  fymptoms.  The  diflrefs  of 
the  poor  was  fo  great,  that  they  were  glad  to 
get  the  food  of  the  very  dogs,  which  now 
and  then  produced  a  fpedtacle  fliocking  to  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  for  the  famiflied  animals  were 
fometimes  feen  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of 
fuch  who  died  in  the  ftreets,  the  moment  af¬ 
ter  they  expired,  A  twopenny  loaf  not  only 
fold  at  this  time  for  fourteen-pence,  a  fum'as 
much  above  the  abilities  of  the  poor  as  a  gui¬ 
nea,  but  often  it  was  not  to  be  purchafed  j 
and  it  was  no.unufual  thing,  when  friends  di¬ 
ned  upon  an  invitation  at  each  others  houfes, 
to  take  their  own  bread  with  them.  There 
was  a  charitable  endeavour  fet  on  foot,  to  di- 
ftribute  bread,  at  a  low  price,  amongfl  the 
poor.  Some  bakers,  at  a  particular  hour  every 
day,  delivered  out,  by  his  Majef!:y*s  command, 
and  at  his  Majefty^s  expence,  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  loaves :  bat  the  defign  was  entirely 
fruftrated ;  for  fuch  only  of  the  mob  procured 
it  who  Were  flout,  and  could  make  their  way 
with  flicks,  and  other  weapons,  to  the  door. 
Thefe  people,  poflefled  themfeives  of  all  the 
bread  at  the  low  price  afeertained  by  his  Ma- 
jefty,  and  fold  it  in  the  city  at  an  enormous 
profit :  In  the  naeau  while,  the  old,  the  lick, 

and 
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and  the  decrepit,  for  whom,  principally,  this 
benevolent  defign  was  calculated,  as  at  the 
pool  of  Bethefc/a,  could  never  partake  of  the 
bleffing.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whilft  the 
poor  were  groaning  under  this  afiBidtion,  the 
mod:  abandoned  fet  of  villains  in  the  world, 
namely,  the  ilaves  aboard  the  galleys,  and  the 
prifoners  in  the  feveral  goals,  by  virtue  of 
their  ftated  allowance  of  bread,  enjoyed  petr 
fed  health  and  happinefs. 

I  am^  Sir,  &c. 
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Naples,  Dec,  i6,  176c, 

SIR, 

|“^HERE  are  three  days  in  the  year,  the 
X  I  bth  of  December^  the  4th  of  Mayy 
and,  I  think,  the  1 9th  of  September ^  that  the 
miracle  of  the  liquefadlon  of  St  yaniiarius's 
blood  is  performed  in  this  city.  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  going  through  the  ceremony  this 
morning  at  the  Cathedral :  One  of  the  three 
times  it  is  exhibited,  not  at  the  Cathedral,  but 
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in  the  ftreets,  in  a  fort  of  open  portico,  or  pa¬ 
vilion,  of  which  there  are  fix  in  Naples^  called 
Seggias,  and  thefe  pavilions  are  honoured  with 
the  exhibition  in  turns.  In  the  Cathedral,  or 
St  Jajiuarius'^  church,  amongft  other  chapels, 
there  is  one  where  the  blood,  dr  wbut  is  called 
the  blood,  is  preferved.  It  is  contained  in 
two  different  phials,  one  of  which  holds  very- 
near  an  ounce  of  the  liquor,  the  other  only  a 
few  drops.  Both  the  phials  very  much  re- 
femble  the  Ladies  fmelling-bottles  for  falts,the 
larger  being  a  deprelTed  fpheroid ;  the  fmall- 
er,  a  narrow  cylindrical  one  :  They  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  golden  cafe,  betwixt  two  cii;cular 
glaffes  of  about  three  inches  diameter,  fup- 
ported  on  a  thin  pedeffal,  by  which  means 
when  it  is  held  up  againft  the  light,  or  a  can¬ 
dle  is  placed  behind,  the  fpedlator  fees  clearly 
the  bottles  and  their  contents.  Mr.  Addifo7i 
fpeaking  of  this  miracle,  fays,  it  is  a  bungling 
trick ;  bat  not  entering  into  any  explanation 
how  it  is  done,  or  in  what  conlihs  the  clumfi- 
-  nefs  of  the  performance,  we  are  left  either  to 
believe  in,  or  ridicule  the  miracle,  juft  as  we 
are  educated.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  treat  it 
■.  as  an  irnpofturc  v/hich  requires  no  dexterity 
.  nor  fcience  5  becaufe  unbelieving  Protefrants 

and 
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and  fcofFers  have  not  very  clearly  demon- 
ftrated  how  the  fraud  is  carried  on.  That  it 
is  a  congealed  fubftance  (not  unlike  a  lump  of 
Spanijh  fnuff)  which  melts  either  from  tha 
heat  of  the  hand,  the  candles,  or  the  atmo- 
fphere  is  probable,  though  it  is  equally  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  may  be  of  a  nature  to  be  liqui¬ 
fied  by  fome  chymical  fluid  poured  upon  it  a 
few  minutes  before  it  is  expofed  to  the  public. 
The  operation  of  liquefying  is  generally  exe¬ 
cuted  in  eight,  ten,  ^ fifteen,  or  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  to-day  it  was  above  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  and  as  I  find,  by  the  thermometer,  it 
was  colder  this  morning  than  it  has  been  any 
day  during  the  whole  winter,  that  circum- 
ftance  might  incline  one  to  judge  that  the  li¬ 
quefaction  is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  In  May  and  September  the  feafon  is 
much  warmer  and  fitter  for  this  operation,  if 
it  be  effected  by  heat.  Some  Hereticks,  find¬ 
ing  how  flowly  the  miracle  operated,  thought 
proper  to  retire,  in  order  to  fave  their  bones ; 
for -the  Neapolita?2s  entertain  an  opinion  that 
the  Saint  refufes  to  aCt  v/hen  FJereticks  are 
prefent ;  and  as  the  refufal  is  efteemed  omi¬ 
nous,  they  have  fometimes  chaccd  them  very 
rudely  from  their  altars.  I  overheard  a  wo- 

man 
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man  declare  that  it  muft  be  owing  to  the 
prefence  of  feme  Proteftants  in  the  church, 
that  the  miracle  went  on  fo  flowly.  The 
Scandalous  Chronicle  fays,  that,  once  upon  a 
tim^y  the  liquefaftion  not  taking  place,  the 
people  of  Naples  were  fo  uncafy,  that  the 
Government  thought  proper  to  give  orders 
that  the  miracle  fhould  never  fail  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  fince  which  time  it  has  never  failed. 

The  liquefaction  in  the  larger  phial  was 
very  evident ;  in  the  fmaller,  the  matter,  af¬ 
ter  the  miracle,  appeared  only  of  a  more  vivid 
red.  I  cannot  fay  it  refcmbled  blood  very 
much  in  either  of  them.  A  philofopher  would 
not  infift  on  the  liquefaction,  to  be  convinced 
of  a  miracle ;  it  would  be  enough  for  him 
(confidering  the  perifliable  nature  of  fluids) 
that  the  blood  kfelf  was  preferved  without 
diminution  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years ; 
but  the  believers  do  not  fee  fo  far,  and  are  in 
agonies  till  the  T e  Deum  be  fung  for  its  fuc- 
cefs.  You  may  eafily  conceive  how  eager 
the  congregation  is  to  kifs  fo  venerable  a  re- 
liek. .  I  was  one  amongft  others  fo  happy  as. 
to  have  it  applied  to  my  lips,  to  my  forehead, 
and  then  to  my  bread,  though  the  pried  is 
in  fo  great  a  hurry  to  blefs  the  croud,  that  he 
'  does 
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does  not  offer  it  to  the  generality  on  theif 
breads,  but  only  to  the  lips,  and  perhaps  the 
forehead.  I  fliall  not  defcribe  the  other  cere¬ 
monies  of  this  grand  day ;  the  proceffions, 
the  exhibition  of  all  their  images  on  the  great 
altar,  and  the  Mafs,  which  is  ufually  celebra- 
,ted  by  the  Archbifliop,  but  was  not  to-day. 
I  am  not  to  tell  you  that  St  yanuarius  is-  the 
patron  of  Naples^  their  guardian  Saint.  There 
is  a  famous  ftatue  of  him  at  Pozzoli^  a  few 
miles  off,  which  the  Saracens^  in  one  of  their 
expeditions  to  this  kingdom,  wantonly  de- 
ficed,  by  breaking  off  his  nofe,  and  putting 
it  in  their  pockets^  upon  which,  dorms  arofe, 
and  continued  blowing  fo  violently,  that  they 
could  never  put  to  fea,  till,  providentially^ 
fome  of  them  thought  it  was  owing  to  the 
refentment  of  the  image,  who  would  not  be 
appeafed  fo  long  as  his  nofe  was  in  their  pof- 
feflion ;  upon  which  they  threw  it  into  the 
fea  ;  and  fine  weather  immediately  fucceed- 
ing,  they  failed  profperoufly  to  their  hav.ensj 
In  the  mean  while,  the  artids  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  image  with  a  new  nofe,  but  neither 
art  nor  force  could  faden  one  on  \  at  length,- 
fome  fidiermen  took  up  the  original  nofe  in 
their  nets,  but  difregarding  it,  becaufe  they 

did 
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did  not  know  what  it’was,  they  flung  it  again 
into  the  fea ;  neverthelefs,  the  nofe  continu¬ 
ing  to  ofFer  itfelf  to  their  nets,  in  whatever 
place  they  fifhed,  they  began  to  conceive  it 
mufl:  be  fomething  fupernatural;  and  one, 
mofe  cunning  than  the  others,  luggeft^d  it 
might  be  the  nofe  of  the  Saint,  upon  which 
they  applied  it  to  the  ftatue,  to  examine  whe^ 
tiler  it  fitted,  and  immediately,  without  any 
cement,  it  united  fo  exactly,  as  hardly  to  leave 
any  appearance  of  a  fear  5  in  which  ftate  we 
fee  it.  i  do  not  infifl;  upon  your  believing 
all  the  particulars  of  this  miracle;  but,  let  me 
tell  you,  I  have  feen  fornie  thoufands  to-day, 
who  would  think  vou  a  vile  WTctch  if  you 
do  not. 

I  hope  the  above  defeription  will  give  you 
in  idea  of  the  machine  v/hich  contains  the 
two  phials  of  blood ;  if  it  do  not,  you  are  only 
to  conceive  a  very  flat  watch,  of  three  inches 
diameter,  w'ithout  a  dial- plate,  &c.  and  whth 
glalTes  both  before  and  behind  it,  in  w'hicH 
cafe  you  would  fee  the  movement  of  the 
watch,  as  you  now  do  the  phials  :  By  this 
method  of  inclofing  the  phials,  the  heat  of 
the  hands  can  have  very  little  effect  on  them, 
fo  as  to  liquefy  tlicir  contents, 

1  . 
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’  We  live  in  a  quarter  of  the  town  called 
St  Lucia^  a  Saint,  as  the  Legend  informs  us, 
who,  in  the  perfecution  of  the  Chriftians,  un-» 
der  Dicclcjian^  had  her  eyes  torn  out  by  the 
executioner ;  which  circumftancc  has  given 
her  a  great  reputation  for  working  miracles 
on  every  fpecics  of  blindnefs.  Her  chapel  is 
clofe  to  our  houfe,  and  the  day  before  yefter- 
day  w^as  her  anniverfary.  I  attended  the  fer- 
vice  both  morning  and  afternoon,  to  fee  the^ 
method  of  cure.  In  the  midft  of  the  chapel 
is  a  paltry  wooden  image  of  her  faintfhip, 
with  a  platter  in  her  hand,  containing  the  re- 
prefentation  of  two  eyes.  All  the  patients 
pafs  their  hands  over  thefe  eyes,  and  imme¬ 
diately  rub  their  own,  before  the  virtue  ex¬ 
hales.  There  is  a  fmall  piece  of  bone  fet  in 
filver  (a  filvcr  arm)  which  they  pretend  to  be 
a  relick  of  the  faint ;  this  they  kifs,  which 
likewife  operates  miraculoufly  ;  but  I  obferv- 
ed,  mod;  of  the  patients  take  the  advantage- 
of  both  methods.  Kt  the  church  door  there 
are  feveral  flails,  where  they  fell  prints  of  the 
martyr ;  the  very  poorefl  of  the  difeafed  can 
afford  to  buy  the  cheapcfl :  1  was  offered 
one  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  three  calli,  which  is 
not  quite  half  a  farthing. 


It 
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It  is  faid  to  have  been  a  practice  amongft 
the  Heathens^  not  only  to  upbraid,  but  even 
to  chaftife  their  Gods,  when  they  were  not 
propitious  to  their  prayers  j  the  fame  thing  is 
faid  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people  amongft  the 
Neapolitafis :  If  a  Madona^  or  any  particular 
Saint  upon  whom  they  depend,  do  not  anfwer 
their  expe^ation,  they  will  fometimes  behave 
very  rudely  on  the  occcalion.  I  cannot  fay  I 
have  feen  any.  inftance  of  this  groflhefs ;  but, 
furely,  if  ever  a  Saint  deferved  punhhment, 
it  is  the  fame  Santa  Lucia,  Had  you.  be¬ 
holden  the  prodigious  number  of  blind  people 
I  did  that  day  in  the  neighbouring  ftreets,  who 
have  come  from  year  to  year  for  her  fuccour, 

I  do  not  doubt  but  you  would  have  cudgelled 
her  like  the  Medecin  malgre  luiy  into  the  ex-  - 
ertion  of  her  powers ;  I  mean,  upon  the 
fupofition  that  you  wxre  one  of  this  fort  of 
Catholicks. 

la’n.  Sir,  &c. 
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IT  mufl  be  in  confequence  of  the  precarl- 
oufnefs  of  puniihment,  that  this  city  fur^ 
'111 flies  many  more  delinquents,  in  proportion 
to  its  diaienjions,  than  our  wicked  LondoTK 
I  think  there  are  in  the  prifons  here,  about 
four  or  five  tboufand,  (iuppofe  two.  or  three 
thoufand)  befldes  about  tw^o  thoufand  in  the 
•galleys,  lying  in  the  harbour.  Thofe  in  the 
galleys  are  chained  two  and  two,  and  may  be 
thought  to  fufter  from  lying  on  the  decks ;  but 
their  condition  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  many 
of  the  poor,  who  lie  in  the  fireets ;  befldes,, 
that  they  have  a  certain  allowance  of  bread 
'•from  the  King,  and  even  fome  cloathing  ;  but 
above  all,  and  wdiat  renders  the.  life  of  a  poor 
Neapolitan  happy,  they  are,  in  a  manner,  ex- 
cmptTrom  labour.^  for  very  few  are  employed 
in  cruizing,  or  other  buflnefs:  What  work 
they  do  aboard  the  vefleis,  is  chiefly  for  their 
own  benefit,  and,  I  may  fay,  luxury.  If  a 
ta^dor,  a  flioe-maker,  or  any  other  handicraftf- 
4man  earns  a  few  .pence,  he  puts  a  part  of  it 
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at  leaft  into  his  pocket,  and  purchafes  fome 
parity,  the  government,  as  I  have  intimated 
before,  farnifhing  him  with  bread;  The  gal¬ 
leys  lye  very- near  my  lodgings,,  and  I  have 
often  diverted  myfelf  with  fpeculating  omthe^ 
lives  and  manners  of  thefe  flaves.  The  Nea^ 
politans  are  not  a  gay  mercurial  people,  but' 
thofe  aboard  the  galleys  are  by  no 'means 
graver  than  thofe  out  of  the  galleys and  a- 
man  who  has  vifited  them  fo  frequently  as  T 
have  done,  will  never  afterwards,  when  he 
means  to  pidiure  extreme  mifery,  reprefent  it- 
as  the  proverb  does,  in  the  fhape  of  a  galley-. 
Have.  I  have  feen  a  miifician  aboard,  enter-, 
raining  them  with' vocal  and  inffrumental  mu- 
fick,  whom  I  fuppofed  one  of  their  gang,  but, 
upon  enquiry,  found  he  was  a  poor  man,  they 
paid  for  his  performances  when  they  were^ 
difpofed  to  be  merry ;  and  I  do  not  doubt- 
but  this  poor  man  fiyled  thofe  we  call 
wretches,  his  good  mafters.  If  then  fo  fober, 
fo  phlegmatic  a  nation  as  Z/^/y,  find  fuch  de¬ 
lights  aboard  a  galley,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  lively  fkipping  Frenchmen  in  the  galleys  at 
Marfeilles  ?  1  fliould  fuppofe,  take  one  with 
another,  they  are  a  jollier,  happier  fet  of  peo-’ 
pJe  than  our  city  phmbs.  There  are  many  ' 

fervices 
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fervices,  however,  to  which  thefc  idle  fellows 
might  be  very  properly  deftined,  fuch  as 
mending  the  horrid  roads  of  this  kingdom, 
which  could  not  fail  to  redound  to  the  honour 
and  profits  of  the  nation,  and  at  a  very  fmall 
immediate  expence  5  but,  as  I  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  the  police  here  is  not  on  a  good  footing. 

I  have,  in  fome  of  my  letters,  mentioned 
how  often  murderers  efcape  unpunifhed,  and 
have  affigned  it  as  the  obvious  reafon,  why 
murders  are  fo  much  more  frequent  in  Naples 
than  London,  Would  you  believe  it  poffible, 
that  a  magiftrate  of  this  city,  a  few  days  fince, 
declared  to  a  Gentleman  who  interrogated 
him  on  this  fubjed:,  that  the  preceding  week 
the  populace  had  been  very  orderly,  for  that 
only  four  murders  had  been  committed  !  I 
have  this  account  from  very  good  authority^ 
a  Neapolitan^  of  great  birth,  and  a  high  ftation, 
v/ho  attefls  it  to  be  a  fad.  Perhaps,  however 
prone  the  populous  are  to  fo  atrocious  a  deed 
as  murder,  the  relation  may  be  exaggerated; 
yet  certainly,  they  do  not  here  hold  it  in  fuch 
horror  as  we  do  in  the  colder  climates.  A 
young  Gentleman  informs  me,  that,  on  the 
road  to  this  place  from  Rome,  he  faw,  at  a 
diftance,  a  fcufBe  amongft  fome  poftilions. 
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in  which,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  one  of 
them  was  ftabbed  dead.  Upon  an  enquiry 
into  the  occafion  of  the  tumult,  his  meffeneer 
was  cooly  anfwered,  that  it  was  a  colpo  di  col-- 
tello  (a  ftab  with  a  knife.)  If  the  guilty 
cfcape,  or  the  innocent  are  convidled,  you,  an 
'Englijhman^  will  not  admire  at  it,  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  plaintiff*  and  defendtint  do  not 
appear  face  to  face  before  the  judges,  nor  are 
the  evidences  confronted  ;  but  the  method  of 
trying  criminal  caufes  here,  is,  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  X.-SNO  Scrivanos  (Attorneys)  one  on 
the  fide  of  the  profecutor,  and  the  other  of  the 
delinquent,  the  firfl  of  which,  dates  the  ac- 
cufation,  and  the  other  the  defence';  after  that, 
the  judges,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  determine 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  ;  a  very 
loofe  vague  manner  of  deciding  caufes  of  this 
nature,  and  which  muft  leave  a  door  open  to 
athoufand  fubterfuges,  chicaneries,  and  villa- 
nies ;  in  fad:,  by  this  means  judice  is  often 
eluded,  either  abfolutely,  or  for  a  length  of 
time ;  and  the  delays  of  criminal  caufes  be¬ 
come  as  tedious  as  the  delays  of  civil  caufes. 

It  a  little  hurts  me,  that  fo  many  of  my  ac¬ 
counts  from  this  kingdom  fliould  feem  fevere. 
I  defire,  therefore,,  you  v/ill  remark,  that  my 

I  4  cen- 
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cenfures  regard  chiefly  the  morals  of  the  lower 
people,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  great.  I  wifii 
I  could  always  write  panegyric ;  for,  fpeak.*- 
ing  as  an  EngUJIyman,  every  partiality  allow¬ 
able  fliould  be  admitted  in  their  favour.  I  al- 
fure  you,  the  politenefs  of  the  Italians  to¬ 
wards  our  nation,  is  very  extraordinary;  T07 
Wards  the  French  they  are  not  fo  cordial ;  that 
people,  by  their  frequent  and  wanton  invafl- 
or>s  of  Italy ^  for  fbme  few  centuries  part, 
have  given  birth  to  a  national  animolity, 
winch  will  not  loon  be  appeafed. 

There  are  not,  as  I  have  faid,  many  of  th^ 
Nobility  who  keep  any  kind  of  open  table  5. 
but  thofe  who  do,  never  fail  to  invite  fuch 
Erglyl)  whofe  quality,  connections,  or  recom¬ 
mendatory  letters,  render  them  proper  com¬ 
pany  lor  people  of  the  firfl:  rank.  The 
J-rince  of  Franca  Villa  clofed  the  carnival 
kit  Week  v/ith  a  fpiendid  dinner,  (perhaps 
piore  ipkndid  than  any  you  fee  in  London^) 
provided  for  eighteen  guefts,  ten  of  which 
wer^  the  Englijh  Gentlemen  on  their  travels. 
I  do  not  lind,  by  my  obfervations,  that  fo¬ 
reigners  think  fo  abjedly  of  us  as  we  do  our- 
elves.  It  is  much  for  our  honour  that  they 
not  read  our  news-papers^  fo  filled  with 
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groans,  complaints,  and  defpair,  onthefubje<fl 
of  our’prefent  ftate  ;  for  abroad  we  are  efteem- 
ed  a  happy,  rich,  triumphant  nation. 

dam  - - — — ,  a  Germaji  Lady  of  the  firfl; 

diftin6tion,  has  lately  procured  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  EngUpj^  by  a  repartee^  which, 
however,  came  better  from  her  mouth  than  it 
does  from  my  pen,  as  it  owesfome  part  of  its 
beauty  to  the  emphafis  with  which  fhe  ut¬ 
tered  it.  It  feems  flie  had  fallen  into  a  flight' 
altercation  with  a  Frenchman  on  national  fub- 
jeds,  and  being  a  little  provoked  by  his  man¬ 
ner,  which  file  thought  vain  and  overbearing, 
Ihe  told  him  with  fome  indignation,  you 
Frenchmen^  I  know^  tinder 

the  fun  y  except  the  Englith,  and  them  you  hate 
but  you.  would  defpife  them  if  you  could, 

I  am^  Sir^ 

I 
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Naples,  Jan,  1766. 

S  I  R, 

YO  U  have  no  idea  of  the  populoufnefs 
of  this  city ;  Many  of  the  ftreets  re- 
femble  a  crowded  market ;  and,  it  is  true, 
thefe  ftreets  are  a  kind  of  market ;  for  the 
principal  trade  carried  on  here  is  for  eatables. 
The  ftreet  of  Toledo^  by  far  the  mod:  magnifi- 
^cent  one  in  Naples^  is  very  much  disfigured  by 
numberlefs  ftalls  of  this  kind,  which  attradt  an 
infinity  of  cuftomers;  but  I  fuppofe -another 
reafon  why  Naples  appears  fo  much  peopled, 
is,  that  very  few  manufactures  are  carried  on 
there  5  and  the  lower  clafs  of  people  chufing 
rather  to  live  on  the  charity  of  monafteries, 
than  do  any  kind  of  work,  are  therefore  al¬ 
ways  loitering  in  the  ftreets ;  whereas  our 
labouring  artificers  in  Londo?2  are  generally 
Ihut  up  the  whole  day,  either  in  fhops,  cel¬ 
lars,  or  garrets ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  can 
venture  to  declare,  that  the  ftreets  in  London 
appear  like  a  defart,  compared  with  many 
in  Naples',  which  laft  alrnoft  refemblc  Kt?2g^ 
Jlreef,  near  Guildhall,  when  fome  popular  or 

muti- 
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mutinous  eledion  is  going  forward.  But  if  I 
'  wonder*  at  the  fullnefs  of  their  ftreets,  how 
fhall  I  defcribe  their  Vicaria,  their  iFeftmin^ 
f^er^Hall?  If  I  remember  well,  Mr  Addifon 
fays,  that  when  a  Neapolitan  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  himfelf,  he  tumbles  over  his 
papers  in  order  to  ftart  a  law~fuit :  But,  fin- 
cerely,  if  the  kingdom  of  Naples  were  as  ex- 
tenfive  as  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome^  when 
at  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  and  every  caufe 
were  to  be  tried  in  the  capital,  the  thoufands 
of  lawyers  you  fee  here  would  anfwer  to  that 
idea ;  but  how  they  are  fupported  is  to  me  a 
problem.  The  firft  time  I  went  to  the  Vlca~ 
ridy  1  was  mortified  to  have  fet  out  fo  late 

I 

from  home,  finding  the  ftreets  crouded  with 
advocated  in  their  way  to  dinner;  but  not- 
withftanding  the  difficulty  of  threading  the 
multitude,  who  were  pouring  out  in  fuch 
numbers,  I  found,  when  I  had  puffied  into 
the  hall,  almoft  as  much  preffing  as  we  ufu- 
ally  meet  with  the  firft  night  of  anew  play  in 
our  London  theatres.  What  a  blefted  country^ 
wffiere  all  who  are  not  princes  or  beggars,  arc 
lawyers  or  priefts  I 

I  am^  SlVy 
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Naples,  "Jan.  ]766. 

SIR, 

■'  1 

H  E  manner  of  burying  their  dead  in 
A  Italy  is  at  firft  very  blocking  to  an. 
‘Engli flyman.  Their  cuftom  is,  to,  carry  the 
corpfe,  dreft  in  his  ufual  wearing  apparel, 
with  his  face  expofcd,  on  an  open  bier, 
through  the  ftreets,  to  ‘the  church  where  the^ 
fervice  is  read,  ;  after  which'  it  is  ftripped, 
raid  at  a  convenient  hour,  huried  ;  but  there 
is  a  pride  and  rivalfliip  among  the  middling 
rank  of  people,  in  dreffing  out  their  dead 
children  for  this  exhibition,  v/hich  is  truly 
laughable.  The  other  day  there  paffed  undep 
our  window,  the  body  of  a  boy,  about  eight, 
years  old,  whofe  figure  and  face,  were  as  hi¬ 
deous  as  death  and  the  finall  pox  could  make.,, 
them  :  Would  you  believe,  the  parents,  had 
dreffed  him  in  a  fine  laced  hat,  bag  wig,  blue 
and  lilver  cloaths,  &c.  and,  above  all  things, 
luid  not  forgot  to  (lick  a  (word  on  ?  I  do  not 
in  the  leaft  doubt  but  tlie  friends  found  areal, 

confolation  in  the  prettinefs  and  richnefs  of 

•  1 

the  cornfe,  and  were  amongfl:  their  neighbours 
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more  occupied  with  this  idea,  than  with  that 
of  the  eternal  abfence  of  the  child, — I  have 
not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an 
Italian  yet,  who  is  well  enough  read  in  the 
Jiiftory  and  cuftoms  of  his  country,  to  inform 
me  of  the  origin  of  this  practice  ;  but  I  fliould 
conjed;ure,  tliat  it  was  at  firft  defigned  to 
prevent  foul  play  .  The  reality  of  every  man’s 
death  is  now  evident  to  the  whole  parifh  ; 
and  -no  young  fpendthrift  can  fpirit  away  a 
father,  or  rich  uncle,  fill  a  coflin  with  ftones, 
fend  it  to  the  grave,  and  then  take  poiTef- 
fion  of  the  eftate.  I  fuppofe  fome  fuch  ima¬ 
ginary  evil,  was  the  ground  of  this  conceit ; 
-but  it  is  a  fafhion  I  much  condemn  5  for  the 
‘afpedl  of  death  fhould  never  be  fuffer-ed  to 
become  familiar  to  a  people,  with  fo  much 
brimftone  in  their  veins  as  the  Neapolitan 
mob  have.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  a  dead,' 
or  dying  man,  were  always  a  frightful  ob- 
je(5t,  and  that  the  Police  would  ftudy  every  art 
to  terrify  murderers ;  but  there  are  ways  to 
^‘render  men  capable  of  butchering  a  man  and  a 
hog  with  the  fame  indifierence,  and  one  would 
think,  that  at  Naples^  the  magiftracy  had 
cultivated  this  art ;  for  the  mofl:  atrocious 
paincides,  are  feldcm  punifhed  here.  I  think 
2;  th^ 
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the  laft  four  years  have  furnhhed  but  four 
examples  of  executions ;  and,  as  if.a  fatality 
were  to  attend  all  their  judgments,  two  of 
the  four  proved  afterwards  to  have  been  inno¬ 
cent.  If  a  murderer  touch  a  church  wall 
(and  many  walls  are  a  church  wall  in  this 
•city)  before  he  is  feized  by  the  officers,  holy 
church  will  not  admit  him  to  be  hanged.-^ 
Then  take  with  you,  that  if  one  man  ftab 
another  in  the  fight  of  ten  witnefles,  they  all 
decamp,  and  leave,  the  coaft  clear  to  the  afifaf- 
fin,  becaufe  the  murderer  and  all  the  fpedla- 
tors,  who  remain  with  the  corpfe,  are  indif- 
criminately  carried  to  prifon ;  and  juftice  for* 
many  days,  and  fometimes  weeks,  does  not 
enquire,  or  at  leaft  diftinguiffi,  which  is  the 
criminal,  and  which  are  the  witnefTes.  You 
will  not  therefore  wonder  at  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  evidence  upon  thcfe  cccafions.  Mr. 
Mamilton^  the  minifler,  gave  up  this  year 
thirty  tv/o,  who  Had  taken  fandluary  within 
the  privileges  of  his  walls,  amongft  which 
there  were  five  or  fix  murderers,  and  they 
all  found  means  to  be  difcharged  the  next  day. 
There  was  a  foldier  executed  lafi:  week,  who 
complained  that  he  y/as  dealt  very  hardly  with; 
and  indeed  it  leemed  rather  an  a£t  of  wanton- 
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nefs  in  the  executive  power,  than  ufeful  juf- 
tice  ;  for  the  poor  devil  had  been  in  prifon 
n?ar  fix  years,  fince  his  condemnation,  and 
both  he  and  his  crirne  were  forgotten  long 
ago.  For  what  reafon  he  was  produced  to 
terrify  murderers,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  think 
a  recent  example,  would  have  made  more 
impreflion  on  this  barbarous  populace.  He 
was  a  hardened  dog,  it  feems,  and  availed  him- 
felf  of  a  ridiculous  Gothiek  privilege,  grant¬ 
ed  to  criminals  here,  of  having  a  fumptu- 
Gus  dinner  before  the  execution,  and  inviting 
what  friends  he  pleafed  to  it. 

I  fhall  now  give  you  a  defcriptlon  of  the 
Cocagna,  a  ftrange,  wild,  and  barbarous  en¬ 
tertainment  given  to  the  populace  here  four 
Sundays  fucceffively  in  the  Carnival.  Oppo- 
fite  to  the  King’s  palace,  at  thirty  or  forty 
yards  diftance,  they  build  a  kind  of  booth, 
witli  deal  boards,  of  about  the  fize  of  the 
largeft  booth  in  Bartholomew  fair,  but  a  little 
different  in  form,  being  rather  a  fcaffolding 
than  booth,  and  having  no  top  or  covering ; 
there  is  fome  kind  of  order  or  architecture  in 
it,  there  being  at  each  end  two  large  doors, 
fupported  each  by  two  columns:  You  afcend 
by  thefe  doors  into  the  body  of  the  building, 

which 
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^hich  rifes  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  a 
moderate  houfe  \n  London.  Upon  the  feve- 
ral  parts  of  the  fcaffolding,  are  intermixed  a 
variety  of  bullies  and  branches  of  ever* 
greens  5  and  behind  the  whole,  and  indeed 
in  the  mldfi:  of  it,  are  fome  painted  fcenes, 
to  render  the  objedf  gaudy,  and  to  deceive 
tlie  eye  Vvdth  a  view  of  a  diftant  landfcape* 
The  (ides  of  the  building  are  ftudded  with  a  ' 
prodigious  number  of  loaves,  placed  in  an 
architedical  order,  and  likewife  with  a  great 
quantity  of  joints  of  meat.  Amongft  ^  the 
bufhes  are  thirty  or  forty  living  (liaep,  fome 
hogs,  a  few  fmall  beeves,  and  a  great 
many  living  fowls.  Now,  the  bufinefs  of  i 
the  day  is  to  facrifice.  thefe  poor  creatures' 
to  the  hunger  of  the  mob ;  to  do  which  with  ; 
fome  order,  the  foldiery,  to  the  number  of 
three  thoufand  men,  furround  the  building,; 
to  keep  off  the  people  till  the  king  appears  in 
the  gallery,  who  waves  his  handkerchief  for  a 
fign  when  to  begin  the  ceremony.  Upon  this 
the  foldiers  open  their  ranks,  and  all  the  mob 
rud'i  in,  and  each,  as  he  can,  feizes  his  prey, 
and  carries  off  the  provifion  and  the  living  ani¬ 
mals.  The  Vvhole  operation  is  almoft  in-  , 
ftantly  over.  You  may  imagine  they  form  into 

little  j 
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little  confederacies,  or  partnerfldps,  for  the 
more  convenient  execution  of  this  purpofe, 
and  the  carrying  off  a  fheep  or  an  ox.  There 
has  been  in  thefe  riots  much  milchief  done 
formerly,  but  this  year  I  do  not  find  that  any 
man  tvas  either  killed  or  hurt.  The  four 
companies  of  butchers,  bakers,  fifhmongers, 
and  poulterers,  defray  the  charges  of  the  four 
days.  I  caniiot  meet  with  any  Neapolitan 
who  knows  the  origin  of  this  cuftom,,  or  can 
tell  nae  whether  it  be  derived  from  the  Moors^ 
when  they  were  in  pofleffion  of  fome  part  of 
thb  Sicilies^  or  whether  it  be  of  Chriftian 
growth  ;  or  laftly,  whether  it  be  the  remain, 
as  is  mofl  probable,  of  fome  of  the  fhews  of 
wild  beafts  exhibited  by  the  antient  Romans^it 
anfwcring  exadlly  to  the  Foiatio  Direptioniu 
An  Rnglijhman  beholds  with  aftonifhment 
fo  many  thoufands  collected  to«;ether,  and  be^ 
having  fo  peaceably.  In  London^  upon  fuch 
an  occahon  of  jollity  and  riot,  one  half  of  the 
croud  would  have  been  drunk  ^  we  flaould 
have  feen  one  party  quarrelling,  another  fight-, 
ing,  fome  laughing,  ail  noify  •  and,  to  corii*? 
pleat  the  confufion,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
dead  cats  hurled  about  from  one  to  another, 
during  the  whole  time  of  waiting.  It  ap- 

K  pears. 
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pears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  diabolical 
the  Neapolitan  lower  people  are  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  when  exafperated,  they  are  much  more 
under  the  retrain t  of  order,  when  in  good 
humour,  than  our  mob. 

I  am^  Sir^ 
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'Naples,  pfariuary  1766. 

SIR, 

•i  ^ 

I  BELIEVE  I  have  writ  you  Word,  that 
In  fo  large  a  city  as  Kome^  there  is  not 
one  hackney  coach  ;  an  argument  how  few 
people  can  afford  to  ride,  who  do  not  ride  in 
their  ov/n  carriages.  At  Naples  there  is  no 
other  convenience  of  this  kind  than  fmall 
chairs,  fuch  as  wc  call’  fulkies,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  two  people  make  a  ihift  to  fit  in  y  they 
are  drawn  by  a  fmall  horfe,  which  fcampers 
at  a  good  rate,  and  the  owner  who  lets  it, 
ftands  behind,  like  a  footman,  with  the  whip,, 
whilft  the  riders  in  the  chaife  hold  the  reins-. 
The  pavement  of  this  city  is  amazingly  good 

and 
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and  fmooth,  fo  that  the  draught  is  exceedingly 
fmall.  It  is  a  ftone,  compofed  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  within*  the  bowels  of  Mount  Fejuvius^ 
which,  when  it  burns,  are  liquefied  into  a 
mafs,  and,  by  the  eruption,  are  poured  down 
the  mountain,  into  the  circumjacent  country. 
This  liquefied  matter,  when  it  cools,  becomes 
wonderfully  hard,  and  makes  the  befl;  pave¬ 
ment  in  the  world  3  and  it  is  thought  by 
fome  antiquarians,  that  the  famous  Roman 
road,  called  the  Appian  JVay\  part  of  which 
has  fubfifted  near  two  thoufand  years,  was 
paved  with  the  fame  {tone,  or  rather  lava, 
the  proper  name  for  this  liquefied  fubfiance. 
You  may  imagine  the  fare  of  thefe  fulkie^ 
is  not  great;  they  carry  a  man,  at  lead:  a> 
Neapolitan^  for  four-pence  halfpenny,  about 
a  mile,  and,  if  you  keep  them  in  waiting,  it 
is  about  four-pence  halfpenny  an  hour;  but 
there  is  no  fixed  price,  and  a  flranger  fijould 
make  a  bargain.  I  have  never  yet  rid  out  ail 
airing  in  them,  neverthelefs,  EiigUpdjjien  of 
the  firft  fafliion  take  them  for  their  excurfi- 
ons  into  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
They  are  likewife  ufcful,  as  being  expediti¬ 
ous  ;  for  all  the  job-horfes  in  the  coaches 
you  hire,  are  fuch  poor  ftarved  things,  they 

K-  2  can 
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can  hardly  drag  you  a  moderate  trot;  and 
fo  wretchedly  is  this  city  provided  with  th^ 
luxuries,  and  indeed,  many  of  the  conve¬ 
niences  of  life,  that  I  queftion  whether,  if 
another  foreigner  were  to  come  hither,  he 
could  poffibly  procure  a  coach,  and  a  pair  of 
job-horfes;  or,  in  other  words,  whatever  en¬ 
gagements  a  foreign  family  may  have  made 
for  the  evening^  if  their  horfes  were  to  be 
taken  ill,  they  muft  ftay  at  home,  for  the 
reafon  I  have  juft  affigned. 

Surprifing  as  this  fad:  muft  appear  to  you, 
you  will  think  it  ftill  more  furprifing,  that  in 
a  metropolis  faid  to  contain  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  it  fhould  be 
difficult  to  find  lodgings  fit  to  receive  a  Gen-  i 
tleman  j  yet  fo  it  is  5  and  there  are  few  a- 
partments  to  let  here,  equal  in  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  what  may  be  taken  amongft  the  poor 
houfekeepers  in  Shoreditch:  But  how  can 
this  poffibly  be  the  cafe,  have  I  often  cried 
out,  when  there  are  no  courts  of  judicature 
in  the  kingdom,  except  thofe  of  Naples^  ■ 
where  all  the  world  muft  come  to  try  their 
caufes  ?  I  am  anfwered,  that  is  very  true  ;  I 
but  Neapolitans  of  every  kind,  from  the  high-  i 
eft  to  the  lowcft,  fatisfy  themfelves  with  thefc 
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accommodations :  In  fhort,  except  the  houfe 
where  I  am,  and  another  juft  by  it,  the^e  are 
only  two  indifferent  houfes  of  reception  in  all 
Naples^  whither  ftrangers  refort. 

I  write  mifcellaneoufly,  as  my  thoughts  oc¬ 
cur  5  for,  upon  calling  an  eye  over  the  prece¬ 
ding  paragraphs  of  my  letter,  I  perceive  that 
I  ftiould  have  told  you  why  the  pavement  in 
Naples  is  always  fo  good  ;  the  reafon  is,  that 
no  heavy  carriages  ever  pafs  over  it ;  the  hea- 
vieft  are  coaches,  chariots,  and  wine  carts ; 
as  moft  of  the  goods  brought  into,  and  car¬ 
ried  out  of  the  city,  are  upon  a  Angle  afs's 
back.  The  gardeners,  who  are  the  paincipal 
traffickers,  fend  their  commodities  on  an  afs, 
which  returns  laden  with  dung.  I  believe 
they  are  very  impolitic  in  this  particular,  as  a 
gardener, who  fends  three  affes  loaden  in  this 
manner,  might,  with  a  fmall  cart,  fend  by 
thofe  three  affes,  three  times  as  much  bur¬ 
then,  and  return  three  times  as  much  dung. 

I  cimy  Sir,  &c. 


K3 
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Naples,  March  3,  1766* 

S  I  R, 

^  I  H  E  excurfions  from  Naples  are  do- 
I  lightful  ;  we  are  now-  making  our 
country  vifits  to  all  the  neighbouring  diftrife, 
where  either  nature  or  antiquity  invites  us. 
Upon  the  borders  of  our  Bay,  ran  that  range 
of  beautiful  villages  and  villas  which  were  the 
refidence  and  luxurious  retirement  of  the  Ro- 
ma?2s^  in  the  times  of  their  politenefs  and  glo¬ 
ry.  Read  Horace  or  fome  of  Mr.  Pope's 
Imitations  of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epihles., 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  will  meet 
with  allufions  to  thofe  places,  and  almoil  con¬ 
ceive  of  them  as  well  as  we  ourfelves  do  3  for 
v/G  only  fee  the  ground  where  thofe  magni¬ 
ficent  palaces  and  villas  flood.  Many  of  the 
Tiohlo  Romans  chofe  the  circuit  of  this  Bay  for 
their  country  houfes,  and  winter  retreat.  C/- 
ccro  had  one  of  his  eighteen  villas  here.  A 
great  part  of  this  coafl;  lies  expoled  to  the 
South  fun,  and  under  the  brow  of  a  cliff, 
which  renders  the  climate  here  much  hotter 
ehan  that  of  Naples^  fo  that  though  it  be 

only 
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only  from  five  to  ten  miles  diftance,  the  fruits 

0 

and  herbage  are  a  fortnight  forwarder,  thaa 
near  the  city. 

At  a  town,  ealied  PuzzoU^  about  half  way^ 
to  Baia,  on  one  fide  of  the  Bay,  they  have 
within  thefe  few  years  difcovered  an  antient 
temple,  dedicated  fo  Serapis^  with  fome  mag¬ 
nificent  remains  \  and,  amongfl:  others,  three 
pillars,  of  an' immenfe  diameter.  Were  Mar^ 
tinus  Scriblerus  here,  he  would  be  miferable^ 
to  behold  the  little  veneration  £hev/n  to  thefe 
curiofities.  I  really  believe,  a  Gentleman, 
with  five  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  in  England ^ 
would  mortgage,  a  part  of  it,  to  preferve  the 
building  in  its  exadt  form,  with  all  the  orna¬ 
ments,  paintings,  Sfr*.  Here  the  King,  or, 
rather,  the  regency,  lays  violent  hands  on  the 
ftatues,  pidfures,  &c,  as  they  occur  in  digging, 
and  tranfports  them  to  fome  of  the  royal  pa¬ 
laces,  where  they  lofe  half  their  merit.  Some 
of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  fufter  extremely 
on  the  removal,  and  would  be  a  precious 
relick,  if  properly  preferved  in  their  own 
places. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Bay  is  a  city  un¬ 
der  ground,  called  Pompeio-,  it  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  Naples,  The  (hort  hifiory  of 

K  ^  this 
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this  town,  is,  that  it  fofFered  from  an  earth-, 
quake,  and,  amongft  other  buildings,  a  certain 
temple  dedicated  to  Ifis^  was  fwallowed  up. 
This  temple  was  rebuilt,  as  appears  from 
fome  inferiptions  lately  found,  together  with 
the  temple  itfelf  3  for  the  town  b^ing  fituated 
but  a  few  miles  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  ^^'eJuviuSy  an  eruption  afterwards  (I 
think  in  VeJ^afian'^  time)  from  fome  one  of 
thefe  infernal  caverns,  threw  up  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  dirt  to  bury  the  whole  town, 
which  has  lain  concealed  from  that  time  till 
within  the  lafi:  fifteen  years,  when  a  peafant, 
who  was  plowing  or  digging  the  ground,  hit 
by  chance  againfl:  fome  ftone,  which,  upon 
examination,  led  on  to  the  above-mentioned 
temple  of  Ifa,  They  are  now  removing  the 
rubbifli,  by  flow  degrees,  and  have  already 
made  difeoveries  which  interefl:  every  fpedi- 
tor  who  has  the  leaft  curiofity,  Befides  the 
Temple,  they  have  found  the  two  gates  of 
the  High-Street,  at  about  a  mile’s  diflance 
from  each  other,  leading  to  Naples.  The 
pavement  is  in  as  pcrfcdl  order,  as  if  the 
ftones  had  been  laid  but  yefterday,  and  the 
foot-path  on  each  fide  is  juft  like  ours  made 
lately  in  Wejiminjler^  though  npt  quite  ^fq 
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high.  There  are  the  bones  of  fix  or  fevcn 
perfons  which  lay  in  the  prifon  when  the 
eruption  happened  ;  from  whence  it  may  be 
concluded  the  town  was  not  overwhelmed  fo 
fuddenly,  but  that  all  the  inhabitants,  except 
thefe  poor  confined  wretches,  had  time  to 
cfcape. 

Perhaps,  could  we  know  what  a  dreadful 
hollow  we  tread  upon,  and  what  a  quantity 
of  combuftible  matter  there  is  within  it,  we 
ftiould  rejoice  that  we  are  on  the  point  ©f 
leaving  fuch  treacherous  ground  :  At  prefent 
We  comfort  ourfelves,  that  what  happens 
only  once  in  a  thoufand  years,  will  hardly 
happen  during  our  ftay ;  but  it  really  is  cu¬ 
rious,  if  not  frightful,  that,  in  a  certain  place 
called  SoIJatarra^  not  half  a  mile  from  Puz^ 
W/,  which  abounds  fo  with  fulphur  as  to  be 
almoft  intollerable  to  the  noftrils,  you  not  only 
hear  the  water  boil  under  your  feet  like  a  great 
boiling  cauldron,  and  in  feveral  places  behold 
the  hot  fleams  ifTuing  from  below,  but  if  you 
ftrikc  the  ground  with  a  rammer,  or  let  fall  a 
heavy  (lone,  you  are  as  fenfible  of  a  cavity 
Underneath,  as  that  a  drum  is  hollow,  from  the 
found  it  yields.  '  In  all  this  neighbourhood 
you  have  continually  before  your  eyes  a  very 

extra- 
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extraordinary  phaenomenon,  a  mountain  called 
Monte  Nuovo  (the  New  Mountain)  becaufe 
it  appeared  fuddenly  in  the  night  of  the  29th 
q{  September  1538.  That  night  there  was  a 
terrible  earthquake  in  this  place,  which  made 
great  havock,  and  in  exchange,  the  earth 
poured  out  from  its  bow’els  this  monftrous 
mountain,  which  occupies  the  place,  where, 
before  that  accident,  there  v/as  even  ground. 

Mifeno,  fo  celebrated  by  the  Antients,  near 
which  the  Roman  navy  was  ufually  ftationed,. 
cannot  efcape  a  traveller’s  regard  when  he  is 
in  its  neighbourhood  ;  but  this  promontory 
draws  our  particular  attention  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Virgil  fpeaks  of  it.  It  was 
very  fingular  that  he  fliould  charadlerife  any 
place,  by  prophecying  it  would  always  bear 
the  fame  name,  but  thus  far  his  prophecy 
holds  true  3  for,  through  a  feries  of  barbaroust 
ages,  it  has  preferved,  and  ftill  does  prefervQ 
the  fame  name, 

i  — - -  qtti  nunc  Mrfenus  ab  I'Uo- 

.  •  Dicitur^  izteryiumque  tenet  per  fecitia  7i:m  n, 

.  Herculaneum  is  the  fubterraneous  town,^l 
v/hofe  name  and  reputation  we  are  mod  ac*^| 
quainted  with  5  but  at  prefent  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  to  be  feen  there  3  for,,  in  proper^ 
tion  as  they  have  emptied,  they  have  filled  itj 
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up  with  dirt  5  and  now,  when  you  go  under 
ground,  you  fee  nothing  but  a  few  remains 
of  a  theatre.  The  opening  into  it  refernbles,, 
very  much,  the  entrance  into  a  large  wine- 
. vault.  The  antiquities  found  there  are  car^. 
ried  to  the  King’s  Palace  at  Portici-^  and  com- 
pofe  a  moll:  curious  Mufaeum.  I  fhall  not 
give  you  a  lift  of  the  antient  implements  re¬ 
covered  from  this  city,  but,  amongft  others, 
they  have  preferved  the  utenfils  of  a  Roman 
kitchen,  fuch  as  a  gridiron,  fpits,  pots,  &c. 
like  thofe  in  modern  ufe.  There  is  a  great 
colledion  of  manuferipts,  .but,  though  they 
retain  the  form  of  an  antique  volume,  upon 
handling,  they  prove  tinder,  and  fall  into  a 
powder.  They  have  a  moft  ingenious  device 
for  feparating  one  leaf  from  another,  but  the 
rottennefs  of  the  paper  baffles  their  purpofe, 
and  it  fo  feldom  happens  that  they  can  detach 
an  entire  paragraph  (which,  by  the  bye,  when 
it  fucceeds, '  is  of  little  ufe)  that  they  have* 
given  up  all  hopes  of  gratifying  the  world 
with  the  publication  of  thefe  manuferipts. 
The  learned  have,  probably,  a  great  lofs  in 
this  difappointment ;  they  had  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  the  remaining  books  of  Ltvy,  and 
’  Other  valuable  writings,  might  have  been 

found 
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found  in  this  colleftion  ;  noV^  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed,  that,  though  they  fhould  be  there,  we  (hall 
not  avail  ourfelves  of  the  pofleffion. 

The  men  who  are  removing  the  rubbifli 
at  Pompeio^  are  day-labourers,  but  the  people 
firft  employed  were  the  galley-flaves,  who 
proved  fuch  curfed  thieves,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  difmifs  them  very  foon  5  for  no 
punifhment,  howfoever  fevere,  deterred  them 

from  ftealing  every  valuablfe  antiquity  that  of¬ 
fered  in  their  way ;  fo  impoffible  is  it  for  fin¬ 
gers  accuftomed  to  pilfering,  to  refrain  from 
the  pradlice,  when  opportunity  invites. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  common 
people  of  Naples  are  much  add  idled  to  lar¬ 
ceny,  An  eminent  merchant  of  this  city  tells 
me,  that  when  he  returns  from  his  country- 
houfe,  to  town,  for  the  winter,  he  conftantly 
brings  the  window*  cafements  home  with 
him,  and  that  every  body  who  does  not  leave 
a  fervant,  takes  that  method  ;  for  they  would 
certainly  be  ftolcn  if  they  were  left.  You  will 
conceive,  from  this  ftory,  that  country  houfes 
muft  be  very  paltry  in  this  place,  where 
they  leave  them  open,  and  confequently  with¬ 
out  furniture  all  the  winter. 


The 
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The  gentry  of  this  city  have  fo  few  pur- 
fuits,  that  they  are  quite  at  lelfure  to  follow 
any  favourite  fludy  ;  and  what  feems  to  en¬ 
gage  their  principal  attention,  is,  the  means 
of  preferving  and  lengthening  life.  This 
conceit  is  uppermoft  in  their  thoughts  from 
morning  to  evening,  and  leads  them  into 
much  quackery,  and  confequently  into  fome 
whimfical  opinions  and  pradlices.  As  I  live 
clofe  to  the  water- fide,  I  fee  great  numbers 
who  come  there  to  take  a  dofc  of  health  : 
They  have  a  notion  that  the  air  which  is 
blown  from  off  the  fea,  is  more  wholefome 
than  the  air  at  land  :  They  do  not  ride  about, 
but  fit  ftill,  and  fnufF  it  up,  as  a  man  takes 
rappee.  Their  notions  in  regard  to  a  con- 
fumption,  are  dreadfully  inconvenient  to  fo- 
ciety  ;  they  are  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  con- 
tagioufnefs  of  this  diftemper,  that  when  any 
of  the,  family  labour  under  it,  they  abandon 
them  almoft  as  cruelly  as  if  they  had  the 
plague.  Brothers  and  fillers  are  forbidden 
vifiting  each  other,  when  any  one  of  them  is 
in  this  predicament;  and  it  is  a  rule,  without 
.  exception,  to  burn  the  doors,  the  hangings, 
and  almoft  the  whole  furniture  of  a  room  in 
which  any  one  dies  of  a  conlumption ;  and, 

lately, 
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lately,  they  have  begun  the  pradice  of  re¬ 
moving  the  floorj  for  farther  fecurity.  At 
firft  I  fmiled  at  this  prejudice,  but  I'foon  . 
found  it  offenfive,  not  only  to  Neapolitans'^, 
but  alfo  to  the  Englijh  who  have  lived  here 
fome  time.  At  prefent  1  hold  my  tongue  when 
they  talk  on  this  fubjed.  Men  muft  not  be 
contradided  in  opinions  which  they  efteem 
grounded  on  experience  and  matters  of  fad ; 
more  particularly  when  they  think  the  fads 
have  fallen  within  their  own  knowledge. 

The  whole  navy  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
is  generally  to  be  feen  in  this  port ;  for,  in^ 
fignificant,  as  it  may  appear  to  an  EngliJJman^ 
it  is  much  larger  than  they  have  any  ufe  for  j 
and  therefore  it  lies  rotting  in  the  docks  and 
mole  of  Naples.  The  only  purpofe  for  which 
they  employ  their  fhips  of  war  and  frigates, 

•is  a  cruife  againft  the  Barbary  rovers ;  and 
this  happens  but  rarely,  Theyfeem  at  length 
to  have  difeoveredj  that  galiies  are  blit  a  poor 
defence  againft  frigates,  or  even  fuch  veiTels 
as  our  fmall  privateers;  for  which  reafon, 
they  never  fit  them  out  for  fea,  but  referve 
them  merely  for  prifons.  The  following  is  a 
true  lift  of  the  fleet :  Two  men  of  war;  one 
of  fixtyTour  guns,  the  other  of  fifty-four. 

Two 
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Two  frigates  of  thirty-two  guns  each.  Four 
gillies.  Four  galliots.  Six  xebecks _ ^.A  for¬ 

midable  navy  againft  Lilliput^  or  their  neigh¬ 
bouring  potentate  the  Pope,  fhould  he  declare  • 
war  againft  Naples^ 

I  am^  Ssry  &c. 
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Naples,  March,  1766.’  ^ 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  not  yet  told  you,  that  I  faw  the 
.  King's  eldeft  brother  a  few  weeks  fince : 
He  is  rarely  vifible,  but  the  Regency  think 
proper  to  exhibit  him  a  few  times  in  the  year, 
namely,  when  the  King  removes  from  Naples 
to  Porticiy  and  from  Portlet  to  Naples,  I 
took  the  opportunity,  when  the  family  came 
to  towa  of  entertaining  myfelf  with  that  fpec- 
tacle.  I  met  them  half  way  on  the  road,  and 
Hood  in  a  place  where  the  coaches  muft  ne- 
ceftarily  pafs  near  me.  The  adminiftration 
atft  wifely  in  expofing  him  now  and  then,  in 
this  manner,  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  as  the 
very  fight  of  him  is  a  full  vindication  of  their 

condudl 
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conduft,  in  regard  to  the  fentence  of  idiotlfax 
and  difinheritance,  paffed  on  him  fome  years 
fince.  The  court  was  in  mourning,  but  he  was 
as  well  dreffed  as  a  youth  in  mourning  can  be, 
and  his  hair  as  well  combed,  and  as  well  pow¬ 
dered.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  however,  the 
very  firft  glance  of  him  convinced  me  that  he 
wants  every  one  faculty  of  the  mind.  He  has 
that  wandering  roll  of  the  eye,  w^hich  is  pecu¬ 
liar  to  idiots  and  new-born  infants;  who,  not 
having  the  endowment  of  thought  and  re- 
fledlion,  confequently  cannot  fix  their  attention 
to  one  obje(^f.  There  are  fome  knavifli 
quacks,  and  fome  filly  doftors,  who  fay,  the 
cure  is  not  impoffible,  and  that  he  may  be  re- 
ftorcd  to  his  fenfes,  which,  by  the  bye,  he  ne¬ 
ver  enjoyed  in  the  leafl  degree,  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth.  The  opinion,  however,  might, 
in  future  times,  be  attended  with  pernicious 
confequences :  A  faction,  in  oppofition  to  the 
King,  his  younger  brother,  might  •pofifefs 
themfelves  of  his  perfon ;  affirm  he  had,  by 
the  virtue  of  fome  remedy,  recovered  his  un- 
derllanding,  and  attempt  to  place  him  on  the 
throne.  Perhaps  I  am  too  deep-fighted  a  po¬ 
litician,  In  looking  fo  far  into  futurity ;  and, 
when  I  applaud-  the  councils  of  Spciin^  for 

keeping 
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keeping  him  at  Naples^  in  order  to  obviate 
fuch  a  mifchief,  perhaps  they  have  no  other 
meaning  in  it  than  avoiding  the  expence,  the 
trouble,  and  the  many  inconveniences  of  a 
change  of  houfhold,  and  of  fo  long  a  journey, 
as  that  from  Naples  to  Madrid,  By  what  I 
can  learn,  he  leads  a  happy  kind  of  animal 
life.  He  eats  and  drinks  with  much  pleafure, 
is  fubjedl  to  no  gulf  of  paffion,  and  enjoys 
fuch  infantine  amufements,  as  a  child  in  arms 
may  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy.  Certainly  the  de¬ 
privation  of  reafon  is  one  of  the  greateft  evils 
that  can  befall  a  man  ;  and  yet,  poffibjy, 
whilft  we  are  lamenting  this  Prince's  deftiny, 
that,  by  the  lofs  of  reafon,  he  lofes  alfo  his  ti¬ 
tles,  his  fplendour,  and  his  profped:  of  a* 
throne;  were  he,  as  by  right  of  birth  he fhoufd' 
be,  Prince  otAJiurias,  he  might  then  be  cur- 
fed  with  ambition,  di&ppointment,  and  im¬ 
patience  for  a  crown,  fo  as  to  render  him  a 
more  miferable  being  than  he  now  is. 

'  The  equipages  which  attended- his  Majeliy' 
and  the  court,  w’^ere  mean,  old,  and  paltry,  to- 
a  degree  truly  curiois;  therefore,  if  ever  yom 
bear  the  King  of  Naples’s  fine* coaches  men¬ 
tioned,  you  muft  underftand  it  of  thofe  he 
ufes  only  on  gala  days,  and  not  of  thofe  he 
w  L  travels 
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travels  in.  The  coaches  of  Naples  are  not  fo 
magnificent  as  thofe  of  Rome^  but  are  more 
numerous  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  than  in 
any  city  of  Europe,  At  Rome^  fome  of  the 
coaches  are  very  fplendid,  but  they  want  the 
tafte  with  which  the  Paris  coaches  are  both 
built  and  painted  5  befides,  that  the  Paris 
varniih  gives  them  an  unfpeakable  beauty,  I 
am  delighted  with  the  liveries  at  RomCy  which 
1  think  are  fumptuous  and  not  tawdry.  The 
lace  of  them  is  neither  gold  nor  filver,  but 
filk  and  worfled,  extremely  rich,  and  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  broad.  I  could  wifli 
our  quality  would  adopt  this  modeft  hand- 
fome  fafhion,  and  the  more,  as  it  would  fuit 
the  folid  genius  and  charadter  of  our  nation, 
which  is  not  quite  fo  prone  to  glare  and  fop¬ 
pery,  as  the  people  of  fome  neighbouring 
Kingdoms. 

.  Devotion,  at  Naples,  is  very  much  the  mode 
in  Lent ;  at  this  feafon  they  atone  for  part  He- 
gligcncies,  by  many  religious  affidukies;' and 
even  frequenting  Term 0 ns,  which*  are  -deft 
chiefly  to  the  middling  and  poor  people' thfe 
reft  of  the  year;  but,  pfevioufly  to  Lent;  du"** 
ring  three  weeks  or  a  month,  there  is  a  fpecies 
of  devotion  to  be  feen  here,  almoft  peculiar  to 
^  .  a-  ‘  ‘  -  •  ■  .Naples^ 
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V 

Naples,  either  not  being  known,  or,  at  leaft, 
not  much  pracStifed  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy^ 
This  is  a  dedication  of  a  P?^efepio  to  the  Blef- 
fed  Virgin,  and  the  Infant  yefus,  in  many  of 
their  churches,  and  many  of  their  private 
houfes.  A  Prefepio  properly  fignifies  a  man¬ 
ger,  and  as  our  Saviour  was  immediately  after 
his  birth  depofited  in  a  manger,  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  Pjejepio  was  defigned  in  honour  of 
that  event.  It  is  a  group  of  little  figures,  or 
puppets,  reprefenting  the  whole  tranfaftion. 
There  are  the  Wife  Men  of  the  Eaft,  with  a 
ftar  over  their  heads,  op  one  fpot :  The  fliep- 
herds  attending  their  flocks,  with  the  Angel 
defeending  towards  them  on  another:  The 
Virgin,  the  Infant,  jefifk,  and  the  afs,  on  a- 
nother.  In  fliort,  the  compofer  has  introdu¬ 
ced  fuch  figures  and  hiftorical  fadls  into  the 
group,  as  the  New  Teftament,  andfometimes 
his  own  genius  have  fuggefied.  But  what 
renders  a  Prefepio  really  an  objed:  for  a  man 
of  tafte,  is  the  artful  difpofition  of  the  figures, 
aipidrt  a  feenery  of  perfpedive,  moft  won¬ 
derfully  deceitful  to  the  eye.  A  certain  mer¬ 
chant  has  one  on  the  top  of  his  houfe,  where, 
the  perfpedive  is  fo  well  preferved,  that,  by 
being  open  at  one  end,  the  diftant  country 

L  2  and 
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and  mountains  become  a  continuity  of  the 
Prefepio^  and  feem  really  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
It  is  faid  it  coft  five  hundred  pounds  but  a 
few  years  fince.  A  nobleman  here  had  one, 
where  fo  much  filver,  and  fo  many  beautiful 
fcenes  were  admitted  into  the  work,  that  it 
was  valued  at  eight  thoufand  pounds.  This 
nobleman  was  expenfive  in  other  articles,  be¬ 
sides  that  of  his  devotion,  and  was  at  laft  obli¬ 
ged  to  part  with  his  filver  Prefepio  to  fatisfy 
his  creditors.  The  poor  people,  if  they  are 
not  already  provided  with  a  Prefepio^  pur- 
chafe  a  cheap  trumpery  one  at  this  feafon,  ' 
which,  with  care,  and  locking  up  the  remain- 
.  der  of  the' year,  will  lafl  them  their  lives. 

I  am^  Sir^ 
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Naples,  March  1766. 

SIR, 

WE  purpofe  foon  to  fet  out  for  Rome,  in 
order  to  fee  the  ceremonies,  or,  as. 
they  are  ftiled  in  this  country,  the  fundlions 
@f  the  Holy  Week.  You  may  imagine  where 

the 
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the  Pope  and  Cardinals  are,  the  fineft  fpecla- 
cles  will  be  exhibited ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of 
rivalfhip  amongft  the  cities  of  Italy  at  this 
feafon,  and  one  would  thint  each  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  exceechlhe  other  in  folly  and  , 
fuperftition.  At  Naples  they  have  a  praftice 
unknown  at  Rome^  and  which  is  meant  as  1 
piece  of  devotion,  a  compliment  to  the  Savi¬ 
our  of  the  World.  From  the  Friday  to  tho 
Sunday  inclufive,  which  three  days  our  Lord 
remained  interred  in  the  earth,  the  quality  all 
vifit  in  chairs,  and  thofe  of  inferior- rank, 
walk.  No  carriages  are  allowed  at«that  time 
to  pafs  the  ftreets,  left  by  their  clatter  they 
fiiould  difturb  our  Saviour  in  his  grave,  I  ani 
aware,  a  fenlible  Catholic,  and  a  fcholar,  will 
upbraid  me  with  the  groffnefs  of  this  repre- 
fentation,  will  tell  me  the  ceremony  is  purely 
allegorical,  and  that  there  is  not  a  living  mor¬ 
tal  fo  ftupid  as  to  imagine  they  really  can  dif¬ 
turb  the  reft  of  our  Saviour,  whom  they  know 
to  have  rifen  the  third  day  after  he  ddcended 
into  the  grave.  I  confefs  this  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment  might  have  made  fome  impreffioh  on 
me,  had  I  never  corne  into  thefe  countries  ; 
but  here  I  fee  that  mankind  is  incapable  of 
■  allegory.  Place  before  them  an  image  to  re-^ 

L  3  mind 
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mind  them  of  the  deity,  and  they  prefently 
fall  down  and  worfliip  the  image  itfelf ;  fo,, 
at  Naples^  L  perceive  there  are  thoufands  who 
do  not  reafon  and  refine,  but  underftand  this 
ceremony  in  its  plain,  obvious,  literal  fenfe. 

:  Amongfi:  other  ridiculous  practices,  which 
are  meant  as  iacred  ones,  they  fallen  a  man, 
cm  a  crofs,  and  carry  him  in  proceffion  through 
the  flreets  of  Naples,  On  each  fide  of  the.  crofs  , 
are  two  vulgar  women,  who,  with  their  hair, 
diflievelled,  and  fome  gedures  of  lamentation, 
r^prefent  Mary  and  Mary  MagdaleJt  in  tears.’ 
The  man  who  reprefents  our  Saviour  on  the 
crofs,  is  fome  poor  fellow,  who  is  paid  a  (hil¬ 
ling  or  two  for  his  trouble,  the  extenfion  of 
his  arms  for  a  length  of  time  being  very  un-. 
eafy  and  painful  to  him.  As  I  never  faw  this 
function  myfelf,  I  (hall  not  enter  into  a  farther 
detail ;  fuflice  it  to  fay,  it  has  an  irreligious 
tendency  :  The  perfonages  who  reprefent, 
are  too  infignificant  to  fupport  the  dignity  pf 
the  defign,  and  the  mob,  in  dead  of  efteeming 
it  an  awful  folemn  emblem,  every  now  and 
then -break  out  into  ludicrous  mockeries  upon 
Jefus  and  the  two  Marys,  to  the  great  fcan^ 
dal  of  true  religion.. 
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They  have  even  admitted  into  their  devo¬ 
tion,  the  noife  ^nd  explofion  of  gunpowder, 
I  was  roufed  one  day  from  my  feat,  by  an  u- 
niverfal  difcharge  of  the  artillery  of  Naples, 
Had  an  enemy  been  near,  I  fhould  have  been 
terrified :  In  the  prefent  pofture  of  affairs  I 
was  only  curious ;  and,  to  my  great  furprize, 
was  informed  the  guns  had  been  fired  for  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  : 
In  truth,  the  Neapolitans  are  the  mofl:  gun¬ 
powder  nation  in  the  world  :  A  merchant 
does  not  fend  a  few  barrels  of  wine  into  the 
city,  but  that  the  carriages  are  preceded  by 
Iquibs,  crackers,  and  mufl^ets ;  then,  what  is 
worfe,  during  the  Chrijlmas  week,  a]!  the 
young  men,  boys,  and  little  children,  fpend 
every  farthing  they  can  fcrape  together,  in 
gunpowder,  and  pop  and  fhoot  all  day,  and 
all  night,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  thofe  in 
health,  as  well  as  thofe  in  ficknefs;  but  it  is 
an  evil  not  to  be  redreffed,  becaufe  it  h  ef- 
teemed  a  religious  adt  done  in  Honour  of  the 
feafon. 

•* 

1  ajn^  Sir^  &c. 

/ 
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Naples,  March  1766. 

s  I  r; 

I  MAKE  no  doubt  that  you  are. apprifed 
the  Italians  count  their  hours  till  twenty- 
four  o'clock ;  but  I  fliall  inform  you  of  fome 
particulars  on  this  fubjedf,  which,  I  prefame, 
you  are  not  acquainted  with.  They  do  not 
reckon  as  we  do,  from  the  moment  the  fim 
is  in  its  meridian,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
noon,  but  they  begin  their  account  from  the 
time  it  is  aimofl:,  and  not  quite  dark ;  which 
inftant  of  time  varying  every  day,  renders 
this  reckoning  very  inconvenient,  vague,  and 
perplexed.  For  examplej  if  to-day  they  be¬ 
gin  to  count  from  our  fix  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  it  will  be  one  with  them,  when  it  is 
feven  with  us  ^  but  to-morrow  at  our  feven, 
it  will  witfit  them  exceed  one,  by  as  many 
minutes  as  the  day  is  lengthened.  To  ob¬ 
viate,  therefore,  this  error  in  time,  they  alter 
their  clocks  and  watches  as  often  as  the  error 
amounts  to  fifteen  minutes,  advancing,  or 
putting  them  back,  as  the  days  fhorten  or , 
lengthen  :  However,  if  a  man  forget  to  alter, 

his 
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his  watch  on  the  appointed  day,  he  lofes  or 
gains  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  cannot  be  ve¬ 
ry  pundfual  to  his  engagements.  I  hope  I 
have  ftated  this  matter  in  fuch  a  light,  as  to 
make  you  entirely  mafter  of  it. 

In  this  Southern  latitude,  the  days  arc  nei¬ 
ther  lb  fhort  in  winter,  nor  fo  long  in  fummer 
as  with  us.  The  (horteft  day  in  the  year  is 
nine  hours  ten  minutes  long,  that  is,  the  fun 
fets  at  thirty- five  minutes  after  four,  and  they 
begin  their  reckoning  from  five  minutes  after 
five,  allowing  an  interval  of  half  an  hour,  af¬ 
ter  fun-fetting,  which  is  very  near  the  whole 
twilight.  The  longed  day  in  the  year  is  but 
fifteen  hours  ;  that  is,  the  fun  fets  at  half  an 
hour  after  feven,  and  they  begin  their  reckon¬ 
ing  at  eight,  the  twilight  in  this  country  lad¬ 
ing  but  little  more  than  half  an  hour  after 
fun-fet  on  the  20th  of  June.  A  man,  how¬ 
ever,  who  would  be  critically  exadl  as  to  time, 
(hould  be  furn idled  with  proper  tables  of  cal¬ 
culation,  becaufe  they  do  not  reckon  always 
from  jud  half  an  hour  after  fun-fet,  but  vary 
the  reckoning  from  twenty-l'even  to  thirty- 
one  minutes,  as  I  find  by  thefe  tables.  If  one 
did  hot  know,  from  much  experience,  how 
difficult  k  is  to  change  edablifhed  cudoms,  it 
t  "  would 
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would  be  natural  to  exclaim  againfl;  the  ab- 
furdity  of  this  people,  in  not  adopting  EngliJJj 
and  French  clocks,  where  the  utility  is  fo  na- 
torious.  At  Furin  there  are  two  Englifi 
clocks  :  There  are  alfo  two  publick  ones 
here,  and  one  or  two  in  moft  of  the  great  ci¬ 
ties  in  Italy ;  but  I  obferve  the  natives  of  the 
lower  fort  do  not  comprehend  them ;  fo  far 
are  they  yet  from  preferring  this  kind  of  reck¬ 
oning.  You  will  be  furprifed  when  I  tell  you, 
that  I  cannot  find  one  learned  man  here,  who  . 
knows  the  origin  of  this  method  of  reckon^ 
ing,  though  I  have  confulted  fome,  who,  I 
thought,  fhould  have  been  matters  of  the 
fubjedl. 

The  long  twilight  in  England,  during  the 
fummer,  is  one  of  the  chief  pleafures  of  our 
climate,  and  I  at  firft  pitied  the 
that  they  were  fo  foon  involved  in  darknefs 
after  fiin-fet,  till  I  refledted  on  the  benefits  of 
this  providential  contrivance  in  the  frame  of 
the  world  ;  for,  had  it  been  poffible  that  the 
ftrudture  of  the  globe  could  have  admitted  of 
the  oblique  defcent  of  the  fun,  in  thefe  hot 
countries,  as  it  does  in  our  Northern  regions, 
the  poor  inhabitants  would,  in  a  manner, 
have  been  parched,  dr,  rather,  this  portion  of 

the 
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the  world  mu  ft  have  been  uninhabited  j  but 
the  fudden  fetting  of  the  fun,  not  allowing 
in  the  long  days  of  any  confiderable  twilight, 
the  night  becQmes  long,  and  the  intemperate 
heats  are  inftantly  fucceeded  by  a  cooling 
frelhnefs.  This  frefhnefs  of  the  evening  and 
night  is  fo  comfortable  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  that  the  NeapoUtafi  Gentry  often  live 
out  of  bed  the  whole  night,  and  fleep  in  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  day. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  heat,  I  cannot 
help  obferving,  that,  to  a  man  in  health,  the 
climate  of  England^  with  its  fogs  and  cold, 
Ihould  appear  preferable  to  that  of  Naples^ 
where  the  fummers,  by  all  defeription,  are 
fo  grievoufly  burning,  that,  were  it  an  ac¬ 
cident  that  happened  but  once  in  thirty  or 
•forty  years,  they  might  poffibly  call  it  a 
plague.  They  fit  in  chairs,  with  only  a  thin 
callico  gov/n,  for  hours  together,  fome  days, 
wholely  occupied  in  wiping  off  the  fweat 
that  runs  in  channels  down  their  bodies!  Is 
not  cold,  with  a  good  fire,  a  more  defirablc 
fituatlon  ?  The  winters  here,  excepting  tha^ 
fometimes  the  immoderate  rains  render  them 
melancholy,  are  exceedingly  pleafant  and 
iyhQlefoine5  for^  nctwithftanding  the  rain, 
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you  fee  no  damps  on  their  ftair-cafes,  nor  on 
the  walls  of  their  chambers ;  their  iron  does 
not  ruft  as  with  us,  nay,  the  paintings  on  the 
outfide  of  buildings  in  frefco,  remain  for  years. 
The  feafon  has  been  much  colder  than  ufual, 
and  I  have  heard  fome^of  the  Englijh  affert 
fuch  a  day  to  be  as  cold  as  any  day  he  ever 
felt  in  England^  but  then  I  have  heard  ano- 
tTier  declare  that  fame  day  to  be  as  warm  as 
our  firft  of  May\  fo  little  can  we  depend  upon 
one  another,  and  fo  violently  affedted  are  we, 
generally,  by  our  different  feelings  for  the  pre- 
fent  moment.  Take  along  with  you,  as  fomc 
meafure,  however,  of  the  moderatenefs  of  the 
winter,  in  comparifon  of  ours,  that  the  flies 
are  not  all  gone  into  winter  quarters,  and,  I 
believe,  in  England^  we  fometimes  fee  the 
laft  of  them  in  November,  Naples  would  not 
be  fo  cold  as  it  is,  if  it  were  not  environed 
with  very  high  mountains,  at  the  difliance, 
fome  of  twenty-five,  others  of  twenty  and  fif¬ 
teen  miles,  which,  together,  form  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  except  in  that  part  where  the  Bay 
opens.  Thefe  mountains,  towards  the  North, 
North-Eafl,  and  Eaft,  are,  in  dry  winters, 
often  covered  with  fnow,  and  when  the  wind 
blows  over  them,  Naples  It 

therefore, 
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therefore,  often  happens,  that,  on  the  fame 
day,  you  are  fcorched‘by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
and  frozen  by  thefe  penetrating  winds,  which 
I  fuppofe,  muft  frequently  produce  various 
diforders.  I  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjedl,  with¬ 
out  informing  you,  that  Mount  Vefuvius  ftands 
in  the  midft  of  this  amphitheatre,  on  a  plain, 
which  has  given  rife  to  an  opinion  amongft 
the  naturalifts,  that,  originally,  the  whole 
amphitheatre  was  fiat,  and  that  the  mountain, 
was  formed  by  an  eruption  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Notwithftanding  I  fpeak  of  the 
tcmperatenefs  of  the  winter  in  this  climate, 
yet  the  prefent  year  has  exhibited  the  tops  of 
the  abovementioned  mountains  very  frequently 
covered  with  fnow,  and,  fometimes  the  fetting^ 
fun  Alining  upon  the  fnow,  has  afforded  a  mofl 
glittering  profpedt. 

I  lliould  have  told  you,  when  I  mentioned, 
in  a  former  letter,  the  cuflom  of  expofing 
their  corpfes  in  the  proceffion  of  funerals,  that 
the  people  of  condition  are  carried  in  coffins, 
as  with  us,  except  officers  of  diffindtion,  who 
are  expofed  on  a  bier,  like  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  5  but  I  do  not  know  the  reafon  of  the  ex¬ 
ception.  ,  ' 

1  am.  dc,ar  Sir.  &c. 

'  LET- 
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Naples,  March  1766. 

S  I  R, 

I  AM  now  looking  forwards  towards  E;/- 
gland  and  next  December^  when  perhaps 
the  cold  weather  may  make  me  regret  the 
mild  winters  of  Naples^  but,  I  am  perfuaded, 
will  never  make  me  wifh  myfelf  there  upon 
the  only  terms  a  man  can  get  there  5  I  mean,, 
to  travel  fo  great  a  diftance,  either  by  land  or 
by  fea.  I  have  a  notion  few  men  accommo¬ 
date  themfelves  better  than  myfelf,  to.  the 
little  inconveniencies  and  difficulties  which 
muft  occur  j  but  I  own  to  you,  were  I  to  re^ 
main  long  in  Italy^  the  profped:  would  be 
uncomfortable.  I  think  I  (hall  love  England: 
the  better  for  having  quitted  it :  I  am  fure  I 
fhall  always  entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
people  there,  for  this  excurfion.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  kind  providence  which,  (according  to  our 
quaint  proverb)  makes  Home^  home^  <0?^.  but 
really  and  impartially,  there  are  in  England' 
more  bleffings,  more  fweets  of  life,  and  more 
virtues,  in  my , opinion,  than  are  generally  met 
with  in  other  countries.  Even  the  climate, 
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bad  as  it  is  in  winter,  when  compared  with 
the  intemperate  heats  of  the  fummer  feafon 
here,  is  preferable  to  that  of  Naples.  An 
afthmatic  man  will  contradldl  this  aflerfion, 
but  a  man  in  good  health  will  fay  with  Charles 
II.  “  There  is  not  a  kingdom  in  the  world 
‘‘  where  a  man  can  walk  in  the  ftreets  more 
“  days  in  a  year,  nor  more  hours  in  the  day,. 
“  than  in  England.''  Both  the  rains  and  the 
heat  in  this  country  are  fometimes  immode¬ 
rately  tedious.  A  certain  Neapolitan^  with 
whonl  I  have  contracted  a  friendfhip,  has, 
for  many  years,  kept  an  account  of  the  rain, 
which  he  tells  me,'  falls  to  the  quantity  of 
thirty  or  thirty-one  inches  in  a  twelvemonth  5 
now,  if  r  remember  exactly,  there  fall  only 
from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  inches  in  Lon^' 
ekn  j  the  difference,  therefore,  of  this  kind  of  ^ 
bad  weather,'  in  the  two  cities,  is  prodigious. 

The  news-papers  have  told  you,  that  the 
winter  2X  Naples  has  been  extremely  fevere, 
but  you  muft  remember,  it  Has  been  only  fo* 
by  comparifon,  for  the  flies  have  not  been  fo 
pinched,  but  that  fome  of  them  have  kept  out 
the  whole  time ;  a  very  fure  criterion  of  the 
moderatenefs  of  the  cold.  I -cannot  drop  this 
fubjeit,  without  obferving,  that  I  have  not 
; .  feen 
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feen  one  of  our  young  gentlemen  on  his  travels, 
who  does  not  appear  more  eager  than  I  am  to 
return  to  his  friends  and  country.  I  had  always 
figured  to  myfelf,  that  they  were  in  the  higheft 
delight  when  making  the  Grand  Tour  5  but  I 
find  by  experience,  that  when  they  are  here, 
they  confider  it  as  a  kind  of  apprenticefhip 
for  qualifying  a  gentleman,  and  would  often 
return  abruptly,  did  they  not  feel  themfelves 
alhamed  to  indulge  the  inclination  ;  Indeed, 
were  it  not,  that  in  the  great  cities  they  meet 
with  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  the  hours 
would  lie  too  heavily  on  their  hands ;  for  few 
men  can  fpend  their  whole  life  in  the  purfuit 
of  virtu,  and’fome  have  not  the  qualifications 
of  birth  to  recommend  them  to  perfons  of 
high  rank,  where  only  is  to  be  found  what 
little  fociety  there  is  in  Italy,  It  muft  be 
confeffed,  the  nobility  here  are  not  only  po¬ 
lite  to  Englifl:)me7ty  but  almofl:  proud  of  their 
company,  provided  they  come  with  a  tefti- 
mony  that  they  have  blood  in  their  veins,  or 
are  .gentlemen  of  large  fortunes ;  yet,  upon^ 
the  whole,  <hQ\x  converzationiy  as  they  are- 
called,  grow  tirefome,  being  fo  little  diverfi- 
fied,  in  comparifon  of  the  elegant  amufements  ' 
of  Loiidon,  One  may  eafily- conceive  how 
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limited ;  ii  can verfation  muft  be,  where  men 
^ar^,njot  fpeak  Dii..tke;fabje6i:,  of -liberty  3,  po- 
Jitics,  or  religion  ;.-and  where  ino  drama  is.  ex - 
-jhibitqdy  and  very  few  writings,  except  of  tbe 
ridiculous,  abpiGt,.'fuperftitiGus  kind  ar^ 
.publifhed^jTp  that  a  man,  in  "a  liberal  way 
thinking,  has  nd^  refuge  Jn  thefe  eonverfations 
^but  cards,  .wheref Scandal  faysf  there  is  much 
Jaul  play ; ‘■and, 'probably,  Scandal  fpeaks 
-truth ;;  for  I  have^heard.  of  many  young  gen- 
*tlemen  ^’ho.havb  lod:  coniaderably,v:but  I  ne¬ 
ver.  heard  of  one  .who'  carried  his  'trunk 

■full  of  .Icquins. -v  j  nr  )<  :  .  ;  ;7  ; 

The  race  of  men  in  this  city,!  feem,  in  my 
.eyes,i  more  robiifl  and  a.thletic .  than  the  run  of 
iKiankind  in  London^  and  I. am  fold  that  they 
carry  larger  burdenS'  here  than^  ours  can*  da» 
•When  I  refledlon  the  wretched  nouriihinent 
with  which  the  poon children  arefed  here,  and. 
how  .miferabiy  faiiowJ  and  bloated  they  apa 
pear  during  their  infsqcy,  I  cannot  but  fay  I 
am  .aftonilhed.aLthis  phsenomenon  y  though, 
ipenhaps,- the  climate  of  this  country  naturally 
produces  ftopter. ’men  than  that  rof  ^M'ngkmdr^ 
or,  pofSbly,  .ali  thofe  who- have 'not  verygaod 
ftamiru  periili,  .  and  the  iloutmnes-  only  ’  fur^ 
•vivcj*  whicli  .tis^a  kind  ’^.folutioia 
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of  this  extraordinary  faft.  I  am  very  much 
difpofed  to  account  for  it  in  this  manner,  be- 
^caufe,  notwithftanding  the  great  numbers  of 
children  in  this  city,  as  all  the  lower  people 
‘marry,  they  would  fwarm  ftill  more,  were 
they  not  carried  off  under  two  years  of  age  in 
2L  much  greater  proportion  than  amongft  us. 

The  other  day  I  faw  a  fellow  fix  feet  high, 
and  very  brawny,  aflault  another  with  his  fift^ 
-but  in  fo  aukward  and  womanly  a  manner  as 
•  made  not  only  me  but  the  ladies  iaugb. 
^Were  you  to  fee  fuch  .a  man  at  Brough ton\ 
you  would  bet  on  his  head,  whoever  were  his 
antagonift;  but,  I  dare  fay,  2in  Etonean  boy 
of  feventeen  or  eighteen  would  have  boxed 
him  to  a  jelly.  I  never  had  a  good  opinion 
of  this  Englijh  pradlice  of  boxing  till  I  came 
to  but  I  now  find  it  is  an  innocent 

and  laudible  falhion  5  for  men  mufl:  have 
fome  kind  of  vent  for  their  indignation,  fomc 
falvo  for  their  honour ;  and  it  is Jiappy,  when 
the  worft^hing  a  man  does  in  his  wrath,,  is 
the  giving  a  flap  on  the  face,  or  a  punch  in 
t:he  ftomach,  to  the  offending  party  :  Here, 
angry  men  immediately  have  recourfe  to  the 
knife,  and  ftab  in  an  inftant.  It  is  amazing 
how  many  afFaffinations  there  are  in  iPaly^  ari- 
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tnoft  all  of  them  the  cfFeds  of  quarrels.  Now, 
none  of  thefe  affaffinations  would  take  place, 
were  the  good .  Englijh  mode  of  boxing  in¬ 
troduced  amongft  them.  I  was  much  pleafed, 
when  I  dined  with  Voltaire^  to  hear  a  remark 
of  his  on  the  common  people  oi  England : 
Some  Frenchmen^  unpolitely  enough,  in  my 
prefence,  took  occafion  to  fneer  at  the  whole 
nation,  on  the  account  of  this  cuftom  amongft 
the  common  people,  Voltaire ,  with  great 
vivacity,  vindicated,  in  fome  degree,  the  prac¬ 
tice.  You  may  ridicule,  faid  he,  if  you 
pkafe,-lhe  manners  of  an  E?iglijh  mob  ;  but, 
in  the  very  inftance  you  have  pitched  upon,, 
they,  ihevy  a  Ipecies  of  honour  not  known  in 
any;  other  part  of  the  world  f  ’  and  then  ap¬ 
pealed  to^  me,  whether  it  were  not  true,  that 
when  two  fellows  fight  in  the  ftreet,  if  one 
thrdw  down  the  other,  the  ftanding  com¬ 
batant  do  not  permit  his  antagonift  to  rife, 
and  come  to  a  fecond  attack,  fcorning  to 
take  any  bafe  advantage  of  him  in  that  pre¬ 
dicament;  nay,  continued  he^  is  not  this  gen¬ 
erous  principal  fo  well  cftablKhed  amongft 
the  mob,  that  were  a  revengeful  man,  by 
chance,  to  attempt  any  unfair  cruelty,  whilft 
he  was  fuperior,  the  fpeda tors  would  fly.  to 
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the  relief  of  the  diftreffed  combatant,  and 
place  him  on  his  legs  again,  in  fpite  of  His 
triumphant  adverfary  ?  You  may  imagine  I' 
gave  my  affent  to  this  panegyricK,  and  was ' 
not  a  little' delighted  to  fee  the  tables  turned 
ihf^ikomoiEhgUJIjmen, 

'  It  has  always  been  faid,  that  the  guh*dians 
of  a  pupil  King,  endeavour  to  keep  their  wafdr 
in  ignorance,  as  a  means  to  preferve  their  o\Vil^ 
power  when  he  comes  of  age.-  ThQ-Niapo'^ 
//toz  regency  feems  to  have  adopted' 
golden  rule.  Would  you  beKeve,  fhat  tfib* 
the  King  be  turned  of  fifteen,  and  is  x6ntfa£f-i’ 
ed  to  a  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Uiingaryl 
His  tutors  fufter  him  to  play  with 'ptip^fs, 
a“^hd  are  not  afhamed  to  let  ftrangers,  and  'all 
the  world  fee,  in  what  his  princtpal  atnufe-i 
hieht  cbnfifls?  In  one  of  the  chambers  of 
the '  palace,  ’  you  find  Piin'ch^  and  the  wh^ 
company  of  Comedians,  hanging  upon  pegs; 
and  clofe  to  them  is  a  little-  theatre,  'where 
they  are  exhibited,  not  to  the  Monarch,  bui 
by -the  Monarch.  ,  .  ‘  . 

'  At  Rome  Naples,  during'  the  Holy 
Week,  there  are  feveral  religibusi  or,  if  ydii 
"pleaft,  fuperftitious  ceremonies  performed^; 
and  the  King  Lere,  becaufe  he  cannot  With 

pro- 
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propriety  partake  of  the  publick  communion, 
has,  juft  by  Punches  Theatre,  on  the:,  fame 
floor,  a  little  piece  of  feenery,  as  long  as  a 
dining  table,  which  is  to  be  lighted  up  with 
candles  as  thick  as  packthread ;  and  here  the 
Fundtion  of  burying  our  Saviour  is  to  be  per¬ 
formed,:  for  his  entertainment  and  devotion, 
in  a  fewdays. 

Every  during  the  month  of  Marchy 

there  is  a  fa^hion  .in^  Napks.iov  the  gentry  to 
go  in  procefllon  to  a  certain  church,  about  a 
mile  out  of  the  city,  in  their  fined;  coaches, 
and  many  of  them  with  fix  horfes,  and  a  fe- 
venth  on  the  off  hand,  between  the  two  fore- 
moft  pair,  ornamented  with  jingling  bells.  I 
was  at  this  ceremony  yefterday,  and  was 
•much  furprifed  to  fee  fo  prodigious  a  quantity 
of-*  equipages  3  for  though  1  am  perfuaded 
many  keep  their  coaches  here,  who  dine  upon 
Are  wed  cabbage,  yet  the  concourfe  vaftly. ex¬ 
ceeded  my  expedfation  ;  for  I  can  confidently 
affirm,  that  upon  no  occafion  whatfoever,  ei¬ 
ther  in  Po'ndiM  of  in  PaH^y  'have  I  feen  near 
fb  groat  a  number.  ' 

'  I  am^  SiTy 


w  1 
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NapleSj,  March  1766. 


SIR, 

the  purfiiit  of  the 


countries,  and  good 


preachers  are  therefore  uncommon.  I  had 
rafhly  flattered  myfelf  I  fhould  have  gathered 
much  fruit  from  the  pulpit,  or  at  leaf!:,  that  I 
fhould  have  been  entertained.  At  this  feafon 
of  the  year,  preachers  of  the  moft  diflinguifh* 
ed  parts  quit  their  convents,  and  fpread  them- 
felves  through  the  great  cities  of  Italy y  to  in^ 
ftrud  the  people,  and  difplay  their  own  talents. 
You  may  imagine  fuch  a  capital  as  Naples  iiv 
vites  fome  of  the  mofl:  eminent  amongfl:  them. 
Thefe  I  have  followed  ^  but,  as  I  have  hinted,^ 
am  difappointcd  and  mortified.  A  foreigner 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  forming" an  opinion 
on  the  declamation,  either  of  the  ftage  or  the 
pulpit :  In  every  country,  there  is  ^different 
tone  peculiar  to  that  country,  which  it  re¬ 
quires  a  man  fhould  be  born  there,  to  tafte  and 
t0  feel ;  fo  that  what  is  fweetnefs  to  a  native,^ 
is  diflbnance  to  a  Granger.  Making  therefore 
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an  allowance  for  the  chant  of  Italian 
quence,  and  fuppofing  that  their  fing  fong 
manner  of  preaching  be  perfnafive  and  maf- 
culine,  I  will  endeavour  to  affign  other  rea- 
fons  why  I  am  mortified. 

The  pidure  of  St  preaching  at  AtheJiSy 
and  the  comparifon  (fo  common)  of  his  at¬ 
titude,  with  the  adion  of  the  Italian  preach¬ 
ers,  had  given  me  great  prejudices  in  their  fa¬ 
vour  :  I  had  not  conceived,  till  I  was  brought 
to  the  experiment,  how  dangerous  it  Is  to  at¬ 
tempt  much  action,  which,  to  be  graceful, 
demands  the  niceft  guidance.  Some  of  the 
pulpits  here,  are  a  kind  of  gallery,  which  al¬ 
low  great  fcope  for  adion  :  The  injudicious 
preachers  do  not  fail  to  take  the  advantage  of 
it  I  very  often  in  the  heat  of  their  difcourfe 
running  from  one  end  .to  the  other ;  and  it  is 
this  excefs,  this  abufe  of  adion,  which  I  ob-. 
je.d  to.,  It  is  the  habit  of  this  country  to 
employ  much  adion  in  the  moft  trivial  con- 
verfations ;  This  habit  infefts  the  bar  and  the 
pulpit,  and,  from  an  indifcriminate  applica¬ 
tion  of  it,  on  flight  occafipns,  the  force  and 
Ciffed  of  it  is  loft  on  great  ones.  We  fee  upon 
the>ftage,  where  adion  is  ftudied,  how  few 
ktiow  hpwdo  adapt  it  to  the  fentiment  and 
L>f:  '  degree 
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degree  of  paffion  they  are  to  exprefs ;  no- 
wonder,  thereiore,  if  the  generality  of  preach¬ 
ers',  men  bred  up  in  a  monaftery,  far  from  the 
circle  ^Ttlie  polite  world,  and  perhaps,  under, 
the  influence  of  a  fu perflitious  enthufiafm, 
fhhuld  be  deficient  in  an  art  of  fo  delicate 
a"fiature.  You  fee  my  opinion  is,  that,  how¬ 
ever  powerful  adtion  may  be,  whc  n  reflrained 
within  the  bounds  of  decorum  and  good 
lenfe,  it  becomes  unpleafant  and  difgaflfub 
when  it  runs  into  boifl:eroufnefs,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  cafe  in 

Bhr  wha^'gtvGs^  iriQ  more  offence  is,  a* 
faMiliarity'of  ftile  which  they  have  introduced 
into  tfioir  c'omp'ofliions,  when  even  God  Al¬ 
mighty"  and  our  Saviour  are  the  fubjedt  in* 
queffioni  I  went  the  other  day  to  hear  the 
moil:  celebrated  preacher  now  in  Naples,  vi^’ho,' 
amongfl:  other  inelegancies,  gave  us  a  familiar 
dialogue,  in  a  very  familiar  manner,  bet^vixt' 
God  and  jefus  Chriji,  in  whiclrour  Saviour 
Hegg’d  and  pray’d  him  that  he  Would  no (? 
damn  mankind  ^  hut  God  being  ineXofabley 
arid  deaf  to  all  intreaty,  our  Saviour  faidy 
Wh’^/  then  if  your  jaftlee  muft  exceed  your 
mercy,  be  fo  good  to  damn  m-eand  fpare  thetiHv” 
This  the  preacher  told  us  God 

comply 
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comply  with.  I  believe  I  have  not  miftaken 
him,  a  jot,  becaufe  another  Gentleman,  who, 
w^as  prefent,  agreed  with  me  in  every  particu¬ 
lar,  word,  for  word,  and  I  was  fo  fearful  of 
mifreprefenting  the  truth,  that  I  immediately 
committed  it  to  paper.  Now,  if  I  do  not 
abufe  your  confidence,  and  if  this  preacher  be 
in  the  higheft  eftimation,  as  I  believe  he  is,, 
in  what  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  mufl:  the  pulpit 
be  at  this  jundqre  ! 

There  has  crept  alfo  into  fafinon,  an  idle 
cuftom  of  telling  a  ftory  in  their  fermons, 
with  which  they  fometimes  finifli  their  dif- 
courfe,  as  our  clergy  do  with  a  pradical  infe¬ 
rence.  It  is  true,  the  moral  of  their  ftorie^ 
is  meant  to  be  a  religious  one,  but  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  tell  them  in  the  charaddr  of  a  fine 
Gentleman,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  you  will 
readily  imagine  muft  often  mifearry.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Catholick  Lady  informed  me,  that  lafl; 
year  fl:ie  was  at  church,  when  a  celebrated  Je- 
fuit  told  the  following  (lory. — ‘^That  Queeri 
Rlizabethy  fo  famous  throughout  the  wo;ld 
for  her  herefy,  made  a  compad  with  the  De¬ 
vil,  that  ff  he  would  indulge  her  in  all  file 
defired,  and  fuffer  her  to  reign  fo  many  years, 
file  vvould  fur]^nder  her  foul  at  the  conclufion 

of 
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of  that  term/’  Accordingly,  the  day  fhe  died/ 
there  was  a  great  black  cloud  afcended  from 
the  T^hameSy  which  drew  the  attention  of  an 
infinite  number  of  fpecSfators,  who,  at  laft, 
heard  a  voice  from  the  cloud  pronounce  thefe 
words,  I  am  the  foul  of  ^leen  Elizabeth,  no^ 
going  to  the  Devil  for  the  fm$  I  have  committed. 
There  is  one  week  in  Lent,  that  moft  of 
the  Ladies  of  diftindtion  go  to  hear  a  fermon 
every  day  in  the  above-mentioned  church, 
and  it  was  on  one  of  thofe  days,  the  Jefuit 
told  this  flory  to  the  politeft  congregation  in 
Naples. 

The  preachers  here,  have  a  crucifix,  about 
two  feet  high,  flicking  clofe  to  their  elbow, 
in  the  pulpit,  but  moveable  at  pleafure.  The  ^ 
Chriji  upon  it  has,  generally,  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  flreams  of  blood  down  his  face 
and  bread:  are  painted  with  a  lively  red.  At 
the  Gonclufion  of  the  fermon,  or  on  any  other 
appofite  occafion,  when  the  preacher  is  to  fet 
forth  the  fuflferings  and  agonies  of  our  Saviour,  • 
dying  for  the  falvation  of  the  world,  he  takes 
the  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  difplays  thc  - 
bleeding  wounds  of  the  image,  when,  if  he  ' 
have  any  pathetic  powers,  he  never  fails  to  ex-  ’ 
tort  from  the  audience  fucli  marks  of 
: .  ;  tion 
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tion  and  horror,  fuch  knockings  on  the  breaft, 
/uch  an  efFulion  of  tears,  and,  fometimes,  a- 
mongft  the  women,  fuch  involuntary  hyfteri- 
cal  fcreams,  as  you  Proteftants  have  no  idea  of;  - , 
fo  forcibly  is  the  foul  a(5led  on  when  the  eyes 
are  the  inftruments  by  which  it  feels,  and  not 
the  ears  only.  The  adopting  fuch  a  crucifix 
for  that  ufe  in  England ^  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment ;  but,  were  it  pradifed,  I  would 
defy  any  of  the  audience  to  fleep,  as  they  do 
now  a  days,  in  Proteftant  churches.  ^ 

Powerful  as  the  crucifix  ufually  is,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  hands  of  an  eloquent  prieft,  I  am 
tempted  to  tell  you  a  ludicrous  ftory,  bor¬ 
dering  upon  prophanenefs,  where  its  efficacy 
j  failed ;  it  is  one,  of  thofc  inftances  where  a 
I  burning  zeal,  through  a  deplorable  ignorance, 

I  furniffies  matter  of  raillery  to  fcoffers,  and 
compaffion  to  fuch  who  are  truly  religious, — « 
At  Naples  there  is  a  place  called  the  Largd 
del  Cajlello^  not  unlike  our  T'ower^Hilly  the 
refort  of  the  idle  populace.  Here,  every  af¬ 
ternoon,  Monks  and  Mountebanks,  Pick¬ 
pockets  and  Conjurors,  follow  their  feveral 
occupations.  The  Monk  (for  I  never  faw 
more  than  one  at  a  time)  holds  forth,  like 
our  itinerant  field-preachers^  to  what  congre- 
in  gation 
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gation  can  colled: ;  the  Mountebank/  by 
means  of  Punch,  and  his  fellow  comedian^ 
etideavours  to  gather  as  great  an  audience  as 
he  can.  It  happened  one  day,  that  Punch 
fucceeded  tnarvelloully,  and  the  poor  Monk 
preached  to  the  air,  for  not  a  living  creature 
was  near  hirri :  Mortified  and  provoked  that 
a  puppet-£hcw,  within  thirty  yards  of  -  hmi^ 
fhould  ldraw  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
the  Gofpel  to  fuch  idle  trafh,  with  a  mixture 
of  rage  and  religion  he  held  up  the  crucifix, 
and  called  aloud,  Ecco  il  vero  Pulcmella  ; — 
P  Here  is  the  true  Punchinello, — come  here^ 

— come  here  !'* - The  ftory  is  fo  Well 

known  in  Naples  to  be  trite, that  the  moft 
devoiit  people  tell  itj  and,  were  it  not  for 
Tueha  fandion,  I  feould  hardly  have  repeat¬ 
ed  it^ 
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Rome,  Mc^rcb  zi,  ?76i5, 

SIR, 

E  arrived  laft  night,  In  good  health  at 
this  place,  after  a  difagreeable  jour¬ 
ney,  if  fuch  a,  thing  be  poffible,  when  the  wea-? 
flfer'  is  as  fine  a$‘ you  can  Conceive  it.  'We 
took  another  road  for  our  return,  but  both  in 
Oiir  going  to,  and  coming  from,  Naples^,  6^ 
^iews  were  fo  circumfcribed  by,the  adjacen^ 
frtountains,  that,  .were  Italy  Its  cha^ 

rafter  from;  the  prpfpefts,  or  the  foil,' in  this 
rout,  the  ^proudeft  l^oman  could  not  have 
called  it  , the of '  the  fof'  all 

fh’Sft  rhountains  are  exceedingly  barren.  I 
Should  mention,  however,  that  tlie  foil  iprthe 
Valters  is  very  rich,  and  really,  in  general, 
exempt  frptn  flones,,  or  cla3f,fthat'l  had  been 
many  months 'hero  before  Irfaw  a' man  ufe  i 
QQmmon  fpade,  the  implement  for  digging 
being  the  Voh  part  of  a  fpade,  fafteaed  to  a 
handle,  and  worked  like  a  hoe :  v/hich, 
'ypu  may  Imagine,  is  an  expeditipus  method, 
Jwhere  fl^e  foil  is  foft,  but  would  be  ipapr^ifti- 
cabfe  where,  it  wilh..cky,  or  clogged 

with  'fidnes. 


»'■ 
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In  travelling  through  the  kingdom  of  Na^ 
pleSy  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  an  EngIiJJj*> 
man  is  ftruck  at  the  fcarcity  of  villages  and 
cottages ;  indeed  one  may  almofl:  affert,  .that 
there  is  no  fuch -thing  as. a  village,  or  even  a. 
clufter  of  houfes  approaching  to  the  refem- 
blance  of  a  village  j  what  finglc  feparate 
houfes  there  are,  you  fee  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  towns  5  accordingly,  as  the  country, 
is  fo  thinly  inhabited,  you  find  the  towns 
fwarming  with  inhabitants,  moft  of  which,  I 
fuppofe,  walk  forth  every  day,  to  the  dif«- 
tance  of  feveral  miles,  to  labour  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  mean  fuch  who  do  labour ;  for  there  are 
multitudes  of  thefe  idle  people,  who  wrap 
themfelves  up  in  their  cloaks,  and  iland  pen* 
fively  ftupid  in  the  ftreets  from  morning  to 
night.  Holydays,  which  are  very  frequent  in  ' 
this  country,  prefent  an  appearance  very  difa* 
greeable  to  my  eyes,  that  is,  every  foul  in  this 
fauntering  attitude. 

The  towns  ftand  on  the  fummit  of  a  hilly 
and,  at  fome  diftance,  afford  a  pleafant  pro?*. 
Ipedt,  being  built  with  ftone,  and  having,  fet 
roofs ;  but,  when  you  enter  withiii  the  walls, 
and  fee  the  houfes  fo  offenfively  liafty,  and 
not  only  without  glafs,  but  even  withput  fhut^ 

|ers,^ 
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ters,  the  marks  of  dirty  poverty  are  fo  ftrong, 
that  they  almoft  turn  the  ftomach.  Some  of 
the  inns  on  this  road  exceed  in  filth  and  badl 
accommodations  all  that  I  have  ever  written 
on  that  fubjeft  before :  I  do  fincerely  believe, 
that  they  ncf  more  think  of  wiping  down  a 
cobweb  in  a  bed-chamber,  than  our  farmers 
do  of  fweeping  them  away  in  an  old  barn  > 
and  can  aflTure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that 
were  a  fpider  ever  to  fall  from  his  manfion,^ 
every  gueft  would  be  liable  to  receive  it  in  his 
face,  as  he  lies  in  bed  5  for  the  whole  cieiing 
is  covered  with  them  5  and,  as  I  have  lain  on 
my  back,  philofophically  fpeculating  on  their 
numbers,  it  has  been  matter  of  wonder  how 
nature  fliould  have  provided  for  their  fub- 
fiftence,  fince  the  whole  nation  of  flies  hardly 
feems  a  fufficient  fuftenance  for  fo  many  beafts 
of  prey* 

My  conftant  degree  of  afthma  would  not 
fuffer  me  to  afcend  Mount  Vefuvius  to  the 
very  top,  fo  as  to  take  a  furvey  of  its  open¬ 
ing,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  crater and,  per¬ 
haps,  it  may  have  been  well  for  my  bones  that 
I  could  not  attempt  it;  for  the  party  with 
which  I  fhould  probably  have  made  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  narrowly  efcaped  with  their 
,  lives. 
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Uves.  ^  -’Mr  — — ,  -  and  Mf 

an  .  ^uefday  fe'nnigbt,  notwithftanding  the 
menaces  of  the  mountain,  which,  at 
is  in  a  bluftering  {late,  had^he  euriofity  to  fee 
a^ll  that  could  be  feen,  and  were  not  intimi¬ 
dated  enough,  by  fome  fmall  eruptions^  to 
withdraw  till  they  had  indulged  their  fpe- 
Qulation,  when  the  mountain  poured  out  luch 
a  quantity  of  large  ftones,  that  it  is  woiidef- 
fui  they  were  not  overwhelmed  and  demo- 
liflied.  Mr  — ^  recei^  a  wound  in  his 
2^*m, -which* has ^  beenr  attended  with  fome 
farming  circumftances,  and  confined  him  a 

confiderable  tirne.  Mr  - - received  a  largb 

contufion  on  the  Calf  of  his  leg,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  will  do  him  no  .mifchicf.  Mr 
was  not  hurt  i  but  a  Itone  was  hurled  againft^ 
his  vvalking“fi:ick,  with  fuch  velocity  as  to 
carry  it  out  of  his  fight.  After  this  accident-, 
nobody  will  go  up  the  mountain  till  it  be¬ 
come  more  pacific,  and,  probab^,  that  wM 
not  happen-before  it  be  delivered  of  the  bur¬ 
then  with  which  it  now^  groans.  '  ;  ' 

^  Lafi;  Saturday  I  w^ent  up  with  fome  .gen¬ 
tlemen  to  the  Hermitage,  which  is  as  higbtis 
horfes  or  mules  can  carry  a  man  ;  k  isdaha^ 
bked  'French  hermit  turned.*  of  deyeniy;* 

who 
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%vho  fells  wine,  and  makes  a  profit  of  tra¬ 
vellers,  In  that  cell,  you  are  too  far  off  to 
be  annoyed  by  the  ftones,  and  have  a  very 
fine  view  of  the  moft  fertile  country  in  Eu^ 
rope  the  city,  the  bay,  and  the  adjacent 
ijflands  making  together  a  moft  beautiful  pro- 
fped:.  When  you  are  at  the  Hermitage,  you 
difeover  more  clearly  the  true  fhape  of  the 
burning  mountain,  which  is  evidently  a  di- 
ftindl  mountain,  very  fteep,  placed  on  another, 
which  rifes  with  a  gradual  afeent  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  this  diftindt  mountain,  that  is  to  fay, 
as  high  as  the  Hermitage;  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  inferior  one  is  covered  with  vine¬ 
yards,  except  in  certain  channels  where  the 
ftreams  of  lava  have  run  down  when  the 
mountain  boiled  over  :  Some  of  thefe  vine- 
,  yards  produce  the  wine  called  Lachrimee 
Chrijii, 

I  believe,  I  need  not  now  explain  to  you, 
that  the  lava  is  that  matter  which  is  melted 
within  the  bowels  of  the  mountairr;-  and  is 
thrown  out  by  the  eruptions,  and  which, 
when  grown  cold,  affumes  the  nature  of  ftone. ' 
From  the  Hermitage,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
fummit,  the  mountain  is  covered  either  with 
aftiGS,  or  lava^  and,  being  exceffively  fteep, 
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is  afcended  with  the  grcatefl;  difficulty^  by  the 
affiftance  of  guides  accuftomed  to  it ;  fome  of 
which,  going  before,  draw  you  up  by  a  firing 
faftened  round  them ;  and  others,  pufhing  be¬ 
hind,  forward  the  motion.  By  the  befl  in¬ 
formations  1  can  get,  the  gentlemen  were, 
with  all  tliefe  aids,  betwixt  one  and  two  hours 
arriving  to  the  top ;  fo  perpendicular  is  the 
rifing,  and  fo  flippery.  is  the  footing.  I  fhould 
i}ot  fay  flippery,  but  rather  loofe,  being  afhes, 
or  far,d,  wliich  gives  fo  much  way,  that, 
though  you  advance  your  foot’ twenty- fou^ 
inches,  the  weight  of  your  body  makes  it 
link  alipiofl  to  the  place  from  which  you  ad¬ 
vanced,  fo  that  you  gain  but  very  .little  way 
every  flep.  What  gave  me  the  grcatefl  .plea- 
lure,  in  this  day’s  purfuit,  were  the  explo- 
iions  within  the  cavity,  which  very  much  re- 
ienibled  the  noife  of  a  proof  of  cannon  at 
•Woolwichy  heard  at  a  little  diflance;  they  were 
at  times  very  frequent,  and  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  was  with  us,  counted,  by  his  mo¬ 
ment  hand  watch,  eight  explofions  in  four¬ 
teen  Seconds.  I  confefs,  amongfl  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature,  hardly  any  ever  affeded  me 
more  with  the  idea  of  grandeur,  than  this.. 
I  wiffi  I  .had.  good  lungs,  and  there  had  heeh . 

'  Icfs 
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Jefs  danger  in  peeping  ;  for,  I  am  Torry  not 
to  have  fecn  the  whole  wonder  of  this  phcb- 
honncnon.  You,  at  a  diftance,  perhaps  hold 
this  infernal  mountain  in  fome  horror,  but 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  1  mean  the 
curious,  confidcr  it  as  an  amufing  obje(5lj  and 
the  Hermit,  with  great  exultation,  and  a  ca¬ 
per,  told  us,  we  fliould  certainly  have  an  erup¬ 
tion  this  year  ;  Ah  Me£ieurs^-  difoit  il^  certain-^ 
meht  mus  aurom  de  la  lave  cette  annic. 

N.  B,  The  Hermit’s  prediction  w^as  ful¬ 
filled  a  few  days  after  I  left  Naples^  when  the 
mountain  boiled  over  moft  plentifully. 

^ I  ..’i.  .  - - — L i — a,".. 
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SIR, 


Rome,  March  23, 


I  Have  been  this  morning  (Palm  Sunday) 
at  the  Pope’s  Chappel,  to  fee  one  of  the 
ceremonies  of  this  feafon,  called  here  a  Func¬ 
tion.  1  queftioii  whether  the  account  of  it 
be  worth  the  time  you  will  fpend  in  reading 
fo  much  mummery,  farce,  and  pageantry, 
^ne  would  have  thought  impoffible  to  be  in- 
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troduced  into  any  religion,  if  we  had  not 
feen  it  introduced  into  fo  many.  The  Func¬ 
tion  of  to  day,  was  the  Benedidlion  of  the 
Palm  Branches,  carried  in  proceffion  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  Cardinals,  Bifliops,  Penited- 
tials  of  St  Peter's^  Prelates,  (a  different  ap¬ 
pellation  here  from  Bifliops)  Generals  of  Or¬ 
ders,  Cavalieri  dei  Cardanali,  (Cardinars 
Gentlemen)  and  other  claffes  of  men,  admit¬ 
ted  into  this  ceremony,  down  to  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  who  all  may,  if  they  pleafe,  and  fome 
did,  receive  a  bleffed  Palm-branch  from  the 
Pope’s  hand,  and  kifs  the  hem  of  his  gar¬ 
ment. 

I  came  into  Italy  with  an  opinion,  that  th® 
fineft  mufic  in  the  world,  and  the  finefl  per¬ 
formers,  were  procured  for  the  Pope’s  chap¬ 
pie  ;  guefs  how  much  I  was  furprifed  to  be 
told,  that  a  Pope  never  admits  any  other  in- 
ftrument  than  an  organ,  and  generally  hears 
vocal  mufic  only.  The  office,  therefore,  be¬ 
gan  by  finging,  without  mufic,  in  the  manner 
of  our  pfalm- finging  in  Englajid^  for  the  firft 
time  I  ever  heard  it  in  a  Catholic  country. 
This  did  not  lafl:  above  five  or  fix  minutes, 
when  the  proper  officers  prefented  to  his  Ho-  - 
linefs,  an  implement,  which,  viewed  at  a  dif-- 

tance. 
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tance,  refembles  one  of  our  beef-eater’s  hal¬ 
berts,  but  is  compofed  of  a  kind  of  water-flag* 
interwoven,  fo  as  to  be  knotted  a  little,  like  a 
pine-apple,  and,  for  want  of.  real  Palms,  is 
underftood  to  be  a  Palm.  After  blefling  this 
inllrument,  the  Pope  delivers  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Cardinals,  Bifliops,  fo  there 
are  as  many  Blcflings  and  Palms,  as  there  are 
Cardinals,  Upon  receiving  the  blelfed 

Palm,  they  kneeled  and  kilTed  it,  and  then 
kifled  the  garment  of  his  Holinefs  at  about 
the  height  of  his  knee  j  but  when  the  Prelates, 
and  the  orders  below  them,  received  the 
Palm,  the  proper  officer  gave  them  notice, 
as  I  obferved,  to  kifs  the  hem  of  his  garment 
near  the  ground.  After  thefe  benedidlions  of 
the  Palms,  and  the  diftribution  of  them,' 
which  was  very  tedious,  lafling  fifty  minutes,* 
without  the  leafl:  variation  in  the  ceremony,- 
except  that  the  lower  dalles,  inftead  of  the 
implement  I  have  juft  defcribed,  received 
only  a  fmall  branch  of  a  tree,  they  all  walk¬ 
ed  in  proceflion,  with  the  Palms  in  their 
hands,  the  Cardinals  firft,  and  the  Pope  laft,> 
who  was  carried  on  the  fhoulders  of  twelve 
men,  in  an  elbow-chair.  As  he  palTed  along, 
we  all  proftrated  ourfelves,  and  received  his 
-  N  3  Bene- 
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Benedifliort  both  in  going  out,  and  returnirjg 
into  the  chapel.  After  this,  Mafs  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Pope’s  nephew.  I  fliould  have 
told  you,  that  no  Englifimm  prefented  him-» 
felf  to  the  Pope,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be 
decent  for  Proteftants  to  do  fo  publick  an  aflr, 
were  there  no  other  obje^ion  than  the  riilk 
of  giving  offence  to  rigid  Catholics,  who,  pro¬ 
bably^  would,  fuppofe  it  mockery  and  ridicule 
in  a  Heretick. 


I  am  now  in  a  country  where  the  Sove¬ 
reign  is  a  Prieft ;  at  a  time  of  the  year  too, 
when  the  priefthood  difplays  all  its  pomp, 
not  to  call  it  arrogance  j  and,  I  affure  you,  it 
is  a  trial  for  the  patience  of  reafon.  We  V^ry 
well  know,  from  the  hifto’ry  of  the  church, 
what  tyrants  they  have  been  formerly,  before 
the  laity  dared  to  affume  the  prerogatives  of 
civil  liberty  ^  and,  that  they  do  not  yet  abat^ 
one  jot  of  their  preiumption,  you  may  learn 
from  a  paffage  or  two  I  lately  met  with  in  a 
book  printed  at  Naples^  iince  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  prefent  century.  Believe  my  can¬ 
dour  and  veracity,  when  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  do  not  Itrain  the  fenfe  in  the  tranflation. 
~Jn  a  chapter  upon  the  article  of  Confeffors, 
the  author  (a  Priefi:)  fays,  ^  Confeffo?^  par 
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fakn  both  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man  ; 
•with  God ^  he  h  a  ma?z ;  uoith  man^  be  is  a 
God, — Agaby  yefnS‘  Chrif^  to  abfolve  man^ 
fuffered  infinite  agonies^  and  even  death  itfeify 
whilfl  a  Confejfiory  by  only  lifting  up  his  handsy 
acquits  the  guilty  fim'ier,. 

The  Pope  and  his  Councir  have  come  to  a 
refoiution,  upon  the  death  of  the  Pretender, 
to  have  no  more  concern  in  this  bufinefs,. 
and  not  only  do  not  acknowledge  the.  title  of 
the  prefent  Pretender,  but  have  forbidden  all 
the  Princes  and  Cardinals  here  to  vifit  him  y 
fo  that  he  fees  only  two  or  three  friends,  and 
leads  a  reclufe  and  melancholy  life.  We  this 
morning  faw  him  at  St  Peter's  church ;  he 
came  thithety  attended  by  three  Gentlemen, 
and  feven  fervants,  to  pay  his  devotions  y  there 
was  hardly  one  in  the  church  but  ourfelves,, 
fo  that  we  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
his  perfon  and  behaviour  very  minutely. 
When  I  firft  faw  him  on  his  knees,  I  felt 
forrre  compundliony  which  went  off  by  de¬ 
grees,  as  I  became  more  certain,,  from  his 
geftureSy  of  the  extreme  bigotry  and  fuperfti- 
tioers  turn  of  his  mind.  After  he  had  prayed 
at  one  altar,,  (for  it  was  not  to  hear  mafs)  he 
walked  to  another,  and  prayed  a  fecond  time, 

N  4  kneel- 
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kneeling  in  both  places  on  the  hard  pavement.. 

I  never  faw  any  one  more  ftedfaft  in,  prayer 
than  he  appeared,  not  allowing  his  eyes  to* 
wander  one  mornent  from  either  the  altar,  . 
the  ground,  or  the  book  in  his  hand.  During 
this  tranfadtion,  reafon  fuperfeded  my  pity* 
and  I  felt  a  kind  of  exultation  in  reflecting  we 
were  no.t  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince  fp. 
fond  of  images  and  hierarchy.  Now  I  have 
feen  him  before  the  Virgin  Mary^  I  pan  be¬ 
lieve  all  that  was  faid  of  his  grofs  attachment 
to  Popery  when  he  was  with  iis  in  1745. 
His  revenues  are  faid  to  be  v^ry  ftraight,  not 
exceeding  four  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  His 
llature  is  very  elegant,  but  his  face  is  a  little 
bloated  and  pimpled,  as  if  he  had  drunk  top 
much,  a  vice  laid  to  his  charge,  but,  per-r 
haps,  without  good  grounds.,  I  am  told,  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal,  refents  the  conducfl  of 
this  court  more  than  he  himfelf  does,  perhapa 
his  heart  is  more  fet  upon  propagating  the 
true  faith  in  the  realms  of  Great-Britain  ^ 
for,  however  enthufiaftic  the  Prince,  as  hp 
was  called,  may  be  in  his  perfuaiion,  the  Car-s 
dinal  is  much  more  fo;  and,  poffibly,  he  may 
think  his  brother  deprived  of  all  !hop.es  by 
thisflep.  1  have  had  fome  converfatipn  wit,^ 

a  very 
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5  V^ry  fenfible  Ecclefiaftick  here,  who  bhows 
every  thing  which  palTes,  both  in  the  Pope’s 
^nd  the  Pretender’s  palace.  I  afked,  what 
name  the  Pretender  goes  by  at  prefent?  to 
which  he  could  hardly  give  an  anfwer,  as  he 
fays  they  fo  jftridtly  obferve  the  prohibition 
pot  to  ftile  him  King,  that  he  is  neycr  men¬ 
tioned  y  or  if,  by  chance,  they  are  obliged  to 
fpeak  of  him,  it  is  under  the  abfurd  appella*? 
tion  of  Prince  of  Wales, 

I  forbore  to  finifh  the  detail  of  the  Func-r 
Pion  I  faw  at  the  Pope’s  chapel,  becaufe  I 
would  not  give  you  any  of  my  fuggeilions 
I  for  mattet  of  fait  5  but  now  I  am  fully  in¬ 
formed*  f  told  you,  the  Pope,  Cardinals, 
v(cni  in  proceflion  out  of  the  chapel,  with 
their  palm-branches  in  their  hands,  into  an 
adjacent  great  hall,  but  did  not  mention  the 
whole  form,  becaufe  I  was  not  maftcr  of  the 

i 

words  fet  to  mufick,  and  fung  by  two  Eu¬ 
nuchs,  upon  {hutting  the  chapel-door,  the 
pioment  the  progeflion  had  entered  the  hall. 
The  words  w^e  thefe,  (the  very  fame  I  had 
fuggefted)  Lift  up  your  heads^  O  ye  gates^ 
that  the  King  of  Glory  may  come  in^  &c.  upon 
which  the  doors  flew  open,  and  the  proceiiion 
returned  into  the  chapeh 
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This  evening  the  great  Functions  will  he-* 
gin  at  the  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  when  the 
celebrated  Mijerere  will  be  performed  with¬ 
out  inftramental  mufick:  Some  of  the  N(> 
b’lemen  will  wafh  the,  feet  of  the  men  pil¬ 
grims,  and  the  noble  Ladies  the  feet  of  the 
women  pilgrims.  On  Sunday  next,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  the  Pope  himfelf,  after  faying  Mafs, 
performs  the  fame  ceremony.  Tliere  is  a 
prohibition,  forbidding  the  prefence  of  wo¬ 
men  at  moft  of  thefe  F und:ions  3  but  a 
pmn  woman  of  Quality  can  introduce  foreign 
Ladies  into  a  certain  gallery  (where  men  on¬ 
ly  are  fuppofed  to  be)  without  offence,  ami 
they  are  fo,  ready  to  fhcw  their  polkcnefs 
xht  Engllfh  nation,  that  our  Ladies  fend  ati^ 
eafy  introdudtion  to  them,  and,  with  a  pro* 
per  recommendation,  never  fail  to  partake  of 
all  the  ceremonies. 

There  are  many  E^ngUJh  at  'Ri)me\  moft  of 
them  gentlemen  of  fortune,  and  moft  of  them 
xmn  w^ho  do  honour  to  their  countryi  I 
know  it  is  a  received  opinion  in  Eng/andy. 
that  our  youth,  who  travel,  fall  immediately 
into  diffipation,  and  difgrace  their  country' f 
but  I  have  feen  no  fuch  examples  in  Italy- 
perhaps  the  cafe  is  ftngolar,  nnd  any 

year 
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year  I  might  have  formed  a  different  judg¬ 
ment  5  but  I  fpeak  from  what  I  know,  and, 
were  I  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  difputa- 
Ue  queffion,  T'he  advantages  and  difadvan^ 
tages  of  travellings  I  fhould  not  hefitate  to 
declare,  that  the  benefits  are  numerous,  and 
that  I  fee  no  other  evil  in  it  than  what  arifes 
to  the  nation  from  the  foms  expended  in  fo¬ 
reign  parts. 

1  am^  Sir^  &c-^ 

I 

-Al  . . •  —y  ■  ■  ■■■  --  - - -i—  .  I  ■  ,1  ■„  1,11  
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SIR, 

The  Holy  Week,  with  all  its  Functi¬ 
ons,  ended  laft  night.  Thefe  cere¬ 
monies,  like  the  fpedtacles  of  the  ancient 
mafis,  ferve  to  entertain  the  people,  and  keep 
them  in  good  humour,  who,  otherwife,  would 
be  as  mutinous  in  thefe  days  for  want  of  bread, 
as  they  uftd  to  be  in  the  times  of  the  firft 
Gonfuts.  Wherever  I  travel,  I  find  the  mul¬ 
titude  difeontented  with  their  governors,  and 
I  fuppofe  it  mufl  be  always  the  cafe,  fome- 
2  times 
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times  with,  and  fometimes  without  founda^r  ;; 
tion ;  therefore,  fome  play-thing  or  another ; 
mufl;  be  thrown  out  to  them  to  prevent  their/ 
petulancy,  A  good  Catholiefc  would 
ihocked  to  hear  me  treat  thefe  Fun<9:ions,( 
where  they  think  the  Salvation  of  Souls  is  5 
concerned,  as  having  a  temporal  and  political  * 
ufe;  but  we  Hereticks,  who  are  denied  Grace^/ 
efteem  it  the  moft  favourable  conftrudion ; 
that  .can  be  given  to  all  thefe  raree-fhows  :  - 
A  four  Mahometariy  whofe  religion  conlifts 
In  prayers,  faftings,  and  ablutions  would  r 
treat  the  exhibitions  of  Saints,  Relicks,  Vir^  .. 
gins.  Crucifixes,  &c.  with  more  rigour,  and  : 
call  the  whole,  Profanenefs,  Blafphemy,  and  j 
Idolatry.  ;  ^  - 

Laft  T^hi^rfday  the  Pope,  according  to  an^ 
nual  cuftom,  pronounced  his  Benedidlion ; 
from  a  balcony  in  St  Peter's^  which  overlooks  - 
the  church* yard,  where  a  monftrous  croud  of:>t 
people  was  colleQed  on  the  occalion.  The 
manner  of  the  form  is  more  fiiitable  to  the.:  : 
Iiolinefs  of  his  charader,  than  I  was  aware  ofa  : 
for  I  had  underftood,  he  curfed  all  Turks,  > 
Hereticks,  C§c.,  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
whereas,  that  part  of  the  fundion  is  perform^ 
^d  by  the  two  Deacons,  (Cardinals)  who  read*: 

the 
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the  Curfe,  one  in  Italian^  the  other  in  Latin  5 
and  the  words  are  no  fooner  out  of  their 
mouths,  than  he  pronounces  the  Benedidlion, 
and  wipes  off  all  the  efficacy  of  the  Curfew 
The  Pope  is,  during  the  whole  ceremony, 
fupported  on  the  fhoulders  of  twelve  men,  in 
an  armed  chair,  holding  in  his  hand  a  large 
lighted  wax  taper  5  and,  in  the  very  inftant 
that  the  laft  words  of  the  Curfc  are  uttered, 
the  bell  tolls,  and  he  throws  it  down  among 
the.people  :  which  circumftance  clearly  ex¬ 
plains  the  fenfe  of  a  proverb  well  known  in 
England^  of  fwearing,  or  curfing,  by  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to- 
be  placed  clofe  to  his  Holinefs’s  elbow ;  and, 
whilft  he  read  the  bleffing,  and  three  or  four 
prayers,  or  exhortations  previous  to  it,  I  over¬ 
looked  the  office ;  and,  I  confefs  to  you,  was 
edified  by  the  modefty  and  decorum  of  the 
form,  as  well  as  by  his  Holinefs’s  manner  of 
chanting  them.  The  exhortations  are  of  the 
declaratory  kind  5  that  if  the  affembly  would 
repent  fincerely  of  their  fins,  and  fin  no  more, 
there  was  room  for  abfolution^  and  the  Ber 
nediftion  feemed  to  be  as  little  arrogant  as 
that  pronounced  by  our  Minifters  at  the  end 
of  the  Liturgy,  visr.  Tie  Grace  of'  our  Lord 

"  JeJus 
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y^fus  ^hriji^  &g.  In  the  moment  that  he  Is 
Speaking  the  Benedidtion,  the  bells  toll,  the 
drums  beat,  and  the  cannon  at  the  caftle  of 
St  Angelo  fire,  which  adds  to  the  awefulnefs 
of  the  fcenc,  and  renders  the  performancie 
truely  folemn. 

•  Yefterday  (Eajier- Sunday)  the  fame  Func¬ 
tion  vf as  repeated,  with  this  difference,  that 
there  was  no  Curfe,  but  only  the  Benediftion. 
The  Gonepurfe  of  people  was  greater^  all 
the  Peafants  from  the  adjacent  countries  being 
more  at  leifure  on  a  Sunday^  to  come  and  par¬ 
take  of  the  bleffing;  As  it  is  a  religious  cere¬ 
mony,  and  the  mob  make  all  their  religioil 
confift  in  ceremony,  and  a  due  fubmiffion  to 
the  church  and  the  priefthood,  there  are  no 
riots  here,  as  there  would  be  with  us;  but 
they  are  as  peaceable  and  filent  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  Fundlion,  as  an  ele->  | 
gant  audience  at  Drury  Lane^  when  Garrick 
is  on  the  ftagef  The  moment  the  cannon  at 
St  Angelo  fire,  'the  good  people  in  the  neigh-  ! 
bourhood  of  Rome^  who  hear  them,  proflratc-  ! 
themfelves,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  the  be-  ^ 
Befit  of  the  benedidion.  There  are  both  i 
days  two  fquadrons  of  horfe,  and  a  fmall  I 
battalion  of  foot,  drawn,  out  before  the 

church. 
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church,  which  are  not  a  little  ornament  to 
the  Feftival ;  for,  tho’  his  Holinefs’s  troops 
might  poffibly  have  made’ no  great  figure  ia 
the  fields  of  Minden^  they  are  very  well 
cloathed,  and  add  much  to  the  glory  of  the  day, 
and  the  beauty  of  St  Peter's  church-yard. 

I  fhall  not  defcribe  any  of  the  other  Func¬ 
tions,  fuch  >as  feeding  Pilgrims,  wafhing  their 
feet  by  people  of  quality  ;  and  again  the  fame 
ceremony  performed  by  his  Holinefs,  \^ith 
Priefts  and  Cardinals. 

Yefterday  he  celebrated  Mafs  in  St  PetePs 
before  he  pronounced  the  Benedidion,  a  very 
tedious  and  tirefome  fervice  both  for  the  poor 
old  man  and  his  congregation ;  yet  thefe 
things  are  worth  feeing  once,  and  were  a  man 
io  chufe  a  month  in  the  year  to  fpend  at 
Ronie^  I  would  recommend  that  month, 
Ti^hich  tlae  Holy  Week  is  included. 


Sir, 


U  E  T  T  E  R  xytr. 


Rome I iy66^ 

SIR, 

Yesterday  we  had  another  Func^ 
tion,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  laft  trick 
we  {hall  fee  performed  by  his  Holinefs.  Ife 
was  a.  bleffing  bellowed  on  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  Maidens,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  to  get  hufbands  if  they  can,  and 
the  remainder  are  to  dedicate  themfelves  to 
a  Mohafiick  life ;  but,  befides  the  cceleftial 
Benedidlion,  the  Pope  bellows  like  wife  the 
Terrellial  one,  of  forty  or  fifty  fcudi  (an  £;?- 
glijh  crown)  to  each  maiden ;  and,  what  may 
feem  abfurd  to  us  EngliJhmen^  a  double  portion 
to  thofe  who  take  the  veil:  They  make  a  pro- 
cellioh  through  the  llreets,  drelled  all  in  white^ 
like  the  ancient  Roman  vellals,  to  a  certain 
church^  where  the  Pope  expeds  them  to  kifs 
his  flipper,  and  receive  the  good  things  both  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  at  his  hands.  ^  Thofe  who 
take  the  veil,  bring  up  the  rear,  adorned  with 
a  crown  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  a 
Chriji^  on  their  bofoms,  who,  in  is  called 

the  fpoufe  o,f  thefe  felf-denying  Virgins,. 

■■  '  ■ 
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(hould  fecm,  that,  in.  the  imagination  of  young 
maidens,  -and  old  Monks,  Matrimony  is  the 
moft  flattering  of  alf  ideas  5  for,  at  the  very 
inflan t  that  the  Virgin  renounces  the  world, 
and  dedicates  herfelf  to  celibacy  and  retire¬ 
ment,  I  mean  at  the  ceremony  of  her  pro- 
fellion,  the  priefl  holds  forth  fonietimes  very 
gayly  on  this-  fubjed: ;  and,  though  her  fup- 
pofed  marriage  with  Chrift  be  allegorical  and 
■fpiritual,  his  difeourfe,  I  aflure  you,  is  often 
^  plain  and  carnal.  The  girls  too,  who  are  de- 
figned  for  the  Veil,  are  kept  in  very  good  hu¬ 
mour  the  year  before  they  take  it,  by  confer¬ 
ring  on  them  the  endearing  title  of  Spojina^ 
that  is,  the  little  fpoufe  of  Chriji.^ 

It  is  worth  knowing,  that  there- are  at  ^ome 
many  legacies  left,  and  donations  given,  for 
this  purpofe  qf  marrying  off  young  women, 
fo  that  every  young  woman,  with  fome  in- 
tereft,  may  hope  for  a  little  fortune  to  fur- 
.‘nifli.  a  lodging  for  their  outfet  in  the  world  1 
but  it  is  only  once  a  year  that  his  Holinefs  at¬ 
tends,  on  ^is  ceremony.  Formerly,  before 
the  ufe  of  coaches  became  fo  common,  this 
was  a  mdft  flaewy  anniverfary,  not  only  all 
the  Cardinals,  but  the.  Princes  alfo^  ^com- 
janying  the  Pope  oh  horfcback,  with  their 

0  horfes 
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horfes  caparifoned  in  the  richeft  mannt^tf 
In  thefe  diflributions,  every  parifli  in  Rome 
has  a  certain  proportionate  intcreft,  fending 
fuch  or  fueh  a  number  of  girls,  according  to 
their  refpedtive  donations.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  becaufe  the  girk  are  entitled  to 
a  fortune,  they  procure  a  hufband ;  and,  what 
IS  worfc,  if  they  do  not  get  a  hufband,  th^y 
renounce  the  portion  :  But  every  young  wo¬ 
man  in  Rome  has  a  right  to  get  as  many  no¬ 
minations  as  fhe  can  y  and  there  is  a  poor 
young  Lady  here,  of  a  certain  family  in  ScoU 
kndy  who,  by  the  late  Chevalier’s  friendfhip, 
procured  as  many  nominations  to  the  feveral 
charities  of  this  kind^  as  amount  to  two  thou- 
fand  croWHSy  *  which  fhe  can  demand,  upon 
producing  a  certificate  of  her  marriage, — The 
Ipedtacle  yefterday  would  have  been  more 
curious,  if  I  had  remained  ignorant  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  abufe  crept  into  this  mflitutioii;  for  it  is 
a  praSice  amongft  the  young  women  who 
are  not  of  the  lower  clafs,  to  depute  others, 
at  the  expence  of  two  fhiilings,  or  two  ftiiU 
lings  and  fix-pence,  to  walk  in  the  pfoceffibn, 
and  receive  the  benedidlion  in  their  ftead  ; 
the  great  probability,  therefore,  of  not  feeing 

the 
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tHe  individuals  who  are  to  be  married,  de-- 
prives  the  fpedtators  of  all  the  pleafure. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you,  that  fome  of  the 
Italians  have  a  due  fenfe  of  the  benefits  ac¬ 
cruing  to  their  ftate,  from  the  great  fums  of 
money  fpent  by  the  Unglifi  amongft  them* 
The  Governor  of  Rome  is  in  this  number,  and 
eVen  his  Holinefs  himfelf  is  fometimes  pleafed 
to  fpeak  with  a  kind  of  gratitude  on  this  fub- 
jefl:.  A  very  great  man  here  has  a  convert 
xatione  every  Sunday  evenings  and  is  very 
happy  to  fee  Englijh  Gentlemen  in  the  com-i 
pany.  I  am  told  he  carries  his  politenefs  fo 
far  as  to  declare,  that,  fince  it  is  impoffible  to 
be  an  antient  Roman,  could  he  chufe  his  birth 

9  ^ 

he  would  be  born  an  Englijlman.  Some  time 
liiice,  one  or  two  of  our  countrymen,  on 
forrie  jolly  feftival,  got  drunk  and  mad  ^  ran 
into  the  ftreets,  and  fell  into  an  unlucky  fray, 
where  they  drew  their  hangers,  and  commit¬ 
ted  fome  outrages.  The  government  beha¬ 
ved  on  this  occafion  wnth  a  gentlenefs  and 
partlaLlity  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten; 
Private  intimations  were  given  to  the  offen¬ 
ders,  that  they  fliould  efcape,  firft  doing  the 
juftice  of  making  reparation  to  thofe  who  had 
bden  outraged.  His  holinefs,  who  was  well 

O  2  in- 
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informed  of  every  particula,r,  and  that  it  waS 
drunkennefs,  not  cruelty>  nor  wantonnelsj^ 
which  led  them  into  this  milhehaviour^  was 
pleafed  to  fay>  have  now  fat  in  the  chair 
“  fo  many  years,  that  I  have  feen  at  leaft 
‘‘  four  hundred  EngliJJmen  in  that  tirne,  and 
“  never  heard  any  complaint  againft  one  of 
'them  y  yet  really,  when  I  confider  how 
young  they  are,  how  diftant  from  controul, 
how  full  of  IpiritS:,  and  how  full  of  money, 
I  rather  vvonder,  this  accident  fhould  not 
have  happened  be foreJ’^ 

Rome  is  a  much  pleafanter  city  to  inhabit^ 
during  the  fine  weather,  than  Naples y  as  there 
are  many  gardens  where  one  may  walk,  and 
where  ciiftom  allows  the  Ladies  to, go ;  not^ 
withfianding  fhat,  in  general,  the  Italiaft  wo- 
inch  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  walk.  The 
chief  amuiement,  through  2M  Italy ^  is.  their 
Corfoj  an  airing  in  their  coaches,  backwards 
and  forwards,  in  fome  principal  ftreet  of  their 
.cities,  or  fome  avenues  of  their  fuburbs,  wd^ere 
they  make  a  difplay  of  their  coaches^,  horfes, 
and  liveries,  as  we  formerly  did  m  Hyde-Rark, 
It  is  a  moft  melancholy  entertainment,  when 
confidcred  as  the  only  one  5  but,  for  the  firft 
lime,  is  a  gaudy,  and  even  a  pleafing  fl^ew ; 

for 
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for  the  Italians^  as  I  have  faid  before,  fpend- 
ing  nothing  in  race  horfes,  hounds,  parliamcn- 
tecring,  &c,  referve  their  whole  income  in  a 
manner  for  their  equipages,  which,  indeed, 
arc  more  magnificent  than  you  would  believe ; 
and  thofe  of  l^^me  are  finer,  in  my  opinion, 
than  any  others  in  this  country.  There  are 
a  prodigious  number  of  palaces  here,  but  they 
in  general  rather  appear  monftrous  than 
grand*5  and  the  iron  grates  before  the  win- 
d'ows,  which  are  only  fmall  panes  of  dirty 
glafs,  in  leaden  frames,  give  them ‘all  a 
gloomy  afpedr,  rather  refembling  prifons  than 
palaces  ^  but  what  is  the  greateft  difgrace  to 
Rome^  and,  indeed,  to  every  city  in  Italy ^  is 
the  uncomfortablenefs  and  danger  of  paffihg 
through  the  ftreets  after  fun-fet  5  for  there  is 
not  the  leaft  provifion  made  for  lighting  them. 
Liondon  feems  tP  be  the  fingle  towq  in  Eu¬ 
rope  where  that  convenience  is  rightly  under- 
flood,  and  carried  cffeftually  into  execution  ; 
for,  2XParis^  the  candles  in  their  brown  glafs  > 
lanterns,  give  but  little  light  whilftr  they  do 
burn,  and,  being  fmall,  are  foon.extinguiihed^ 
It  is  aftonifliing  this  evil  (hould  not  be  re-. 
fbriiied,  as  every  night's  experience  fliews 
how:  much.darknefs  invites  to  the  perpetration 

O3  of 
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of  fhameful  arid  attrpcious  deeds.  Perhaps 
there  is'nota  more  lingular  proof  that  the 
Church  prefides  in  this  country  than  that  the 
Cardinals  only,  arc  allowed  to  take  flambeaux 
behind  their  coaches :  All  their  Princes  and 

^  4  ■  •  ’ 

Quality  are  forbidden  to  ufe  any  other  light 
tlian  fmall  lapterns,  of  which  every  footman 
behind  the  coach  carries  one. 

Proteflants,  I  mean  the  very  good  oneSi 
who  take  all  occafions  to  abufe  the  Pope, 
laugh  frequently,  that  his  flolinefs,  in  his 
holy  city,  Ihould  licence  brothels ;  but,  if  I 
Jim  well  informed,  this  fubje<3:  of  derifion  wUl 
dwindle  in  a  few  years,  and  quite  wear  out, 
the  poor  whores  labouring  under  fo  many 
difficulties  and  difadvantag^s,  that  their  npmT 
hers  and  quality  diminifli  daily,  there  not  be¬ 
ing,  at  prefent,  above  fifty  in  all,  and  moft 
of  thena  a  beggarly  *fet  of  Neapolitan  out-» 
carts.  They  are  obliged  to  live  at  a  certain 
diftance  from  a  church,  a  convent,  or  any 
confecrated  place  ;  are  all  regirtered  ;  a  very 
rtri<rt  eye  is  kept  oyer  them;  and,  when  they 
die,  they  are  buried  with  dogs  and  hereticks. 
In  unhallowed  ground  ;  But  what  is,  perhaps, 
worfe  than  all  this,  they  muft  pay,  each  of 
ihem,  eighteen-pence  a  day  to  an  officer,  a 
-  kind  of  conrtabJe,  to  watch  their  condufl, 

and 
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and,  poffibly,  to  btiHy  for  them.  I  Tuppoie, 
upon  the  whole,  Rome  is  the  chafteft  city  in 
Europe^  there  being  very  few  publick  women, 
(none  for  a  gentleman)  hardly  any  kept  mif- 
treffes,  and  in  epmparifon  of  all  ojther  Italian 
towns,  even  their  Cicefbeos  arc  faid,  by  fori^c, 
to  be  innocent ;  fp  that  fuch  a  fober  court,  as 
that  of  his  Holinefsj  has  fome  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  gentry. 

Naples^  you  know,  is  infamoufly  wicked 
in  this  laft  article,  and  Venice  moft  hellifhly 
wicked,  if  all  that  is  affirmed  be  true  3  in  fa(ft, 
the  faffiion  of  Cicefbeos  is  the  moft  deftrudtive 
invention  for  fociety  that  I  know  of.  Some 
volatile  inconftatit  men  in  England  are  falfe 
to  the  beds  of  their  wives,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  honour  and  even  love  their  per¬ 
sons  j  but  this  exchange  of  wives,  this  mar¬ 
rying  one,  and  aflbeiating  with  another,  de- 
ftroys  all  affedtiop  and  regard  for  the  progeny. 
J  intended  to  have  mentioned  to  you,  when 
I  was  at  Naples^  for  a  wonder,  that  I  had 
fecn  a  mother  with  a  child  of  feven  or  eight 
years  old  in  the  chariot  with  her  3  but,  real¬ 
ly,  I  have  been  out  many  days  and  weeks 
there  without  beholding  fuch  aphsenomcnon. 
flow  different  from  the  other  extreme  in  En^ 
gland y  where  the  fondnefs  of  parents  crouds 

O  A.  their 
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-  their  children  into  every  party,  and,  fome-* 
times,  very  improperly !  Now  I  am  men¬ 
tioning  the^  comparative  fobriety  of  RamCy  I 
fliould  tell  you,  that  his  Holinefs  admits  nei¬ 
ther  of  operas,  plays,  nor  balls,  during  the 
whole  year,  except  in  the  Carnival  ;  and,  then 
in  order  "to  preferve  a  greater  decorum,  and 
to  banifli  even  the  appearance,  of  licentiouf- 
nefs,  women  are  not  fuifered  to  reprefent  on 
that  ftage,  but  their  chara(fters  are  performed 
by  beardlefs  youths  in  womens  dreffes. 

As  I  did"  not  leave  Naples  before  the  com^ 
pletion  of  the  Carnival,  I  have  not  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  the  riot  of  a  Carnival  at 
Rome,  His  Holinefs  allows  them  but  eight 
days  of  the  time  for  mafking,  and  on  thofe 
eight  days  they  have  their  h or fe- races,  which 
are  fo  Angular  in  the  eyes  of  an  Ejiglifbman^ 
that  though  I  have  not  feen  them  myfcif,  I 
mud:  give  you  an  account  of  them  from  thp 
delcription  of  others.  None  but  Princes  are 
entitled  to  enter  tbefe  horfes ;  the  prize,  ieach 
day  is  only  three  ells  of  a  golden,  or  Alv.er,. or . 
velvet  embroidered  iluff,  which  the  of 
this  city,  by  an  antient  com  pad:,  are  pbljgeA 
to  furnifli,  fo  that  it  is  of  no  confiderable  .va-  * 
lue ;  but  there  is  much  honour  annexed  to. 

th€ 
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the'  vi&ory, ;  and  the  Pririce^WTO  wins  it,  re¬ 
gales  the  populace  with  wine  and  good  cheer,  . 
The  race  ground  is  the  Corfoy  the  longeil 
ilreet  in  J^omCy  paved,  as  all  Rome  is,  with  a  flat 
ftone,  but  which  during  the  races,  if  the  wea-^ . 
ther  be  dry,  they  ftrew  with  dirt  to  prevent 
flipperinefs  :  I  fuppofe  therefore  the  nature  .g£ 
this  courfe  will  furprize  you;  but  ho\y  much 
more  will  you  be  allonifhed  when  I  inform 
you,  that  the  horfes  run  the  race  without 
riders?  They  are  trained  to  this  practice,  and 
being  docile  animals,  they  acquire  by  ufe,  ^ 
wonderful  degree  of  cunning ;  however,  like 
the  human  fpecies,  they  have  different  degrees 
of  underftanding,  and  I  am  told,  fome  of 

them  in  this  exercife,  fliew  as  much  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  a  jockey,  as  that  of  a  horfe.  They 
contrive  to  fpur  them  on  by  pointed  inftru- 
ments,  which  are  hung  in  ftich  a  manner,  as 
to  prick  their  flanks  when  they  arc  put  into 
adlion  by  the  motion  of  the  beaft.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Rome  have  a  rage  for  this  paftimc,  and 
crowd  the  narrow  ftreet  from  the  flatting  poft 
to  the  goal  in  fuch  numbers,  that  it  is  not 
marvellous,  that  murder  and  broken  bones 
ihould  often  be  the  confequence  of  this  di- 
A  little  beyond  the  goal,  they  hang 
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up  acrofs  the  flreet,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other,  two  large  (heets  of  cloth,  which 
Hop  and  entangle  the  horfes  in  their  career 
when  the  grooms  inftantaneoully  feize  on 
them,  and  in  a  moment  remove  the  fpurs, 

/  am^  Sir^ 

'!"|i  'f  .  '  '  "*"*  T»>i— 

LETT  E  H  XLIV, 

Rome,  April  14,  1766. 

SIR, 

NOtwithflanding  the  fouthern  latitude 
of  this  country,  the  fpring  is  very 
backward  here,  and  to  a  degree  that  an 
Ejjglifitnan  little  expefts ;  this  you  may 
imagine  is  owing  to  natural  caufes  j  but,  like 
all  other  contrivances  of  nature,  is  a  very  wife 
and  providential  one ;  for  as  they  arc,  in 
^this  mountainous  part  of  the  world,  fubjedt 
to  cold  northern  winds  in  the  months  of 
Alarcb  and  Aprily  were  vegetation  as  much 
advanced  as  I  flionld  have  fuppofed,  their 
fruits  would  generally  be  cut  off.  I  prefume, 
one  caufc  amongft  others,  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  retard  the  fpring,  is  the  fnow  on 
the  adjacent  mountains,  and,  perhaps,  the 

.  ill  pi  t- 
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fliortnefs  and  the  twilight,  in  the  months  of 
March  and  Aprils  when  compared  with  ours ; 
though  ftill  the  feafon  ftems  to  be  a  fortnight, 
or,  perhaps,  three  weeks  forwarder  than  with 
us*  As  the  year  advances,  the  power  of  the 
fun  increafes  much  fafler  than  in  En^land^ 
fo  that  in  "July  and  Auguji^  they  are  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before  us, 

'Rome  has  not  been  in  fuch  a  political  up¬ 
roar  thefe  laft  fifty  years  as  at  this  prefent  junc¬ 
ture.  One  would  imagine  his  Holinefs  had 
the  promife  of  Pete?''s  pence  once  more  from 
pur  fide  of  the  water,  fo  devoted  does  he  feem 
fo  the  court  of  Engla?id :  Laft  Wednefday^  he 
banifhed  from  Rome^  four  heads  of  Colleges 
here,  for  having  admitted  mafs  to  be  faid  be-  / 
fore  the  Pretender,  under  the  title  of  King : 

It  certainly  was  a  foolifh  and  rafli  ftep  in  thefe 
zealots  to  fly  in  the  face  of  government,  in  fo 
publick  and  outrageous  a  manner  5  and,  with¬ 
out  a  compliment  to  'England^  it  was  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  Pope,  in  fupport  of  his  Edidt  and 
Prerogative,  to  make  an  example  of  the  of¬ 
fenders.  The  intereft  of  the  Stuart  family, 
by  length  of  time,  feems  to  be  almoft  worn 
put  in  the  court  of  Rome and,  at  this  in- 
fiant,  the  power  of  England  is  confidered  to 

be 
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fee  fo  refpedtable,  that,  it  is  affirmed  and  be¬ 
lieved,  the  council  were  unanimous  in  re- 
fufing  to  acknowledge  Mr  preten- 

lions,  and,  in  confequence  of  this  refufal,  "they- 
gave  out  an  Ordinance,  or  Prohibition,  to  the 
Cardinals,  Princes,  &c,  forbidding  them  to 
fee  him,  but  as  a  private  Gentleman ;  whichy 
in  other  words,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  declare^ 
be  fhall  keep  no  company  but  that  of  his  do- 
mefticks.  It  is  faid,  the  meafures  wo«ld  nqt 
have  been  fo  fevere,  had  not  the  Cardinal  of 
27;rA^behaved,  on  this  occafion,  with  fo  unfea- 
fonable  an  obftjnacy.  It  is  thought  the  Pre¬ 
tender  bimfelf  would  have  aCquiefeed  ani; 
waited  for  better  times  ;  but  the  Cardinal  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be  furious;  a  little  more 
indignation  and  difloyalty  will  ceFtaihly  drive 
both  the  brothers  froiti  this  Afylum.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Cardinal,  in  a  memorial  he  de¬ 
livered  tobis  Holinefs,  praying  him  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  brother’^^s  title,  amongft  other  argu^ 
inents,  advances  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  power  of  the  for  that  the 

prefent  race  of  Italiaits  are  not  degenerated iri 
the  leafl  from  their  anceftors,  the  ancient  Ro- 
majts.  I  dont  know  how  the  allegation  wild 
zSt&EngUJl^men^hut^liiSmQ.  you,  ’thtItaliarB 

them-: 
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themfelves  laugh  aloud,  when  they  are  told 
the  ftory,  fo  ridiculous  does  the  expreffioa 
appear  to  their  apprehenfion. 

You  may  judge,  fforn,th!is  fyftem,  of  poli¬ 
ticks  in  the  court  of  that  they  know  as 
well  as  you  or  I,  how  weak  and  low  at  pre¬ 
lent  is  the  caufe  of  t\io  Stuart  family,  and 
how  much  they  wiih  to  be  well,  with 
They  give  out,  that  they  neither  can,  nor  will 
embroil  themfelves  with  a  nation  which  has 
fuch  long  arms  (meaning  our  navy,)  but 
though,  perhaps,  their  fears  are  groundlefs  in 
that  refpeft,  as  I  do  not  imagine  (notwith*- 
ftanding  the  eafy  pradticability  ofit)  we  fliould 
have  attacked  them  either  at  Civita  Vecchia^ 
or  Anco72a,  in  cafe  of  the  acknowledgement  ^ 
yet  the  King  of  England  has  it  much  in  his 
power  to  diflrefs  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  by 
difcouraging  his  Nobility  and  Gentry  froiB 
coming  to  If  I  had  nut  been  at  Rome 

myfelf,  I  could  never  have  conceived  in  how 
wretched  a  condition  every  kind  of  bufinefs 
and  manufadture  is  Here,  fo  that  the  ballance 
of  trade  is  dreadfully  in  their  disfavour ;  and,, 
it  feems  to  me,  that  their  great  rcfourcc  is 
the  quantity  of  money  fpent  by  the  EngUfi^s 
1  do  not  fpeak  altogether  fpeculatively,  for  I 

have 
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have  informed  myfelf,  that  when,  by  chanc®,- 
there  has  been  a  notable  fcarcity  of  travellers,^ 
the  clamours  and  real  want  of  the  trades-peo-, 
pie  have  proved  the  truth  of  my  fuggeftiofi. 

It  is  with  pleafure  I  can  tell  you,  that  the 
^nglijh  ftudents  here,  both  in  painting  and 
fculpture,  have  great  merit,  and  are  a  remark¬ 
able  fet  of  fober,  modeft  men,  who,  by  their 
decorum,  and  fidendly  manner  of  living  a- 
mongft  one  another,  do  credit  to  their  pro- 
feffion.  It  is  a  pity  they  fhould  leave  thk 
city  and  their  ftudies ;  for,  as  certainly  as  they 
arrive  at  London^  they  will  quit  their  works 
of  genius,  and  be  totally  abforbed  in  portrait- 
painting,  the  ftumbling-block  on  which  alf 
the  painters  fall.  It  is  very  poflible^ 

however,  that  they  will,  moft  of  them,  re¬ 
main  fome  years  longer  here,  as  it  is  of  late 
become  a  fathion  amongft  our  Nobility,  to 
befpeak  copies  of  flatucs  and  pi^urss  frotn 
their  countrymen,  and  they  all  find. employ¬ 
ment  enough  to  fubfift  comfortably,-  by  this 
new -invented  fpecies  of  encouragement^ 
which,  with  a  little  (hare  of  enthufiafm,  the 
common  lot  of  paintef s,^  who  have  any  tafte 
or  feeling,  will  be  a  fufficient  allurement,  to 

keepthem^  in  a  place  whcfe  they  have  conti- 
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nually  before  their  eyes  fuch  excellent  gratifi¬ 
cations.  They  do,  as  I  am  told,  earn  at  their 
leifure,  one  hundred  J)ounds  a  year,  each  of 
them,  which  they  efteem  equal  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year  in  London-,  not  that  liv¬ 
ing  is  three  times  as  cheap  here,  but  becaufe 
the  plan  of  living  is  humble  and  fober  at 
Rome,  whereas,  in  London,  it  is  diflapation 
and  extravagance.  I  fhould  therefore  hope, 
that,  if  the  fame  humour  of  employing  them 
fhould  continue,  they  will  perfift  fometime 
to  profecute  their  itudies,  and  improve  their 
heads  and  their  hands. 

I  am  now  mafter  of  all  the  particulars  re¬ 
lating  to  the  baiiifiiment  of  the  four  fuperi- 
ors,  two  of  which  are  Irifi,  one  Englijh,  and 
one  Scotch.  My  authority  is  no  lefs  than 

from  the  Abbe  - . .  himfelf,  who  was  a 

principal  perfonage  in  the  feene,  and  lies  un¬ 
der  an  interdift  for  the  part  he  performed. 
The  Abbe  — — —  is  a  very  gentleman- like 
Scotchman,  at  Rome,  and  well  known 

to  all  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  who 

€6tiie  thither  :  His  life  feems  a  pleafant  one, 
as  he  is  of  cofifequenee  chough  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  them  all,  on  the  footing  of  an  equal. 
Me  is  very  Courteous  ahd  happy  in  the  oppor- 
'  tunity 
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tunity  of  in’ftrudinfg  them,  and  is  fully  qiiali* 
ficd  to  give  a  ftranger  all  the  lights  a  curious 
man  could  vvifh  for,  in  every  thing  relating 
both  to  antient  and  modern  j  and,  at 
the  fame  time,. is  far  above  receiving  a  pecu¬ 
niary  gratification w  The  Abbe,  from  an  early 
attachment  to  the  Chevalier  and  his  family, 
preferves  fome  political  prejudices,  which 
certainly  have  mifled  him.  I  fliall  endeavour 
to  tell  you  his  ftory  5  and  Ido  not  betray  pri^ 
vate  Gonverfation ;  for  every  one  here  knows 
it.  He  fays,  that,  finding  the  Pretender  de- 
ferted  by  the  Court  of  Rome^  he  was  cautious 
enoughf  to  afk  the  Secretary  of  State,  whe¬ 
ther  he  Ihould  give  umbrage  to  the  Pope,  if 
he  paid  his  vifits  to  him  in  the  charader  of 
Count  Douglas^  (the  name  which  the  Preten-^ 
der  aflumed  when  he  came  to  Rome.  5)  for  that 
he  was  ^nder  fuch  obligations  to  his  Holinefs^ 
that  he  would  facrifice  any  pleafare,  ot  any^ 
duty,  rather  than  ^ive  him  the  leaft  offence* 
The  Secretary  affured  him,  he  might  conti¬ 
nue  to  pay  his  refpedts  in  that  manner,  with¬ 
out,  the  leaft  exception.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
Vifits,  it  was  mentioned  to  him,  that  the  Pre¬ 
tender  took  it  very  ill,  of  the  Superior  of  the- 
Scotch  College,  that  he  had  negledted  Itim* 

The 
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The  Abbe  fpoke  of  it  to  the  Superior,  who 
(Jeclared,  he  had  been  at  the  Pretender's  pa*^ 
lace  to  pay  his  devoirs,  and,  hearing  nothing 
fince,  he  fuppofed,  as  he  was  neither  received 
then,  nor  invited  afterwards,  that  his  vifit 
was  not  Acceptable  :  Prefeiitly  after  this,  the 
Abbe  received  an  anonymous  letter,  praying 
him  ,  to  defire  the  Superiors  of  thefe  Colleges' 
to  read  Mafs  before  the  Pretender  as  to  a 
King  :  He  did  fo ;  and,  when  they  fignified 
that  they  could  not  dare  to  contravene  the 
Pope’s  ordinance,  he  was  zealous  enough  to 
recommend  fome  Fra?2cifca?2s,  who  had  al¬ 
ready  performed  the  ceremony,  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  reprimanded  ;  this  was  complied 
with ;  fo  that  you  fee  he,  was  the  great  mover. 
The  Pope  has  ordered  him  never  to  come, 
either  alone,  or  in  company,  to  his  palacci 
and  has  fufpended  his  appointments  ^.  The 
Abbe  has  an  infinite  number  of  friends,  and 
the  Pope’s  nephews  arc  his.  interceffor?.  He 
'fays,  in  mitigation.of  his.  behaviour,  that  he 
Was  at  the  funeral  oration  of  the  late  Cheva- 
I  lief,  and:  four  Cafdinals  Were  prefcnt,>  when 

*  In  a  few  days  his  appointments  were  reftored,  and- 
xii-a  few  wSeks  was,  as  I  am  infcfrmed,  received 
at  MonU  Cumlki  die  Pope's  paiace. 

P .  the 
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the  preacher,  in  deploring  the  lofs  of  James 
the  Third,  faid,  That  Heaven,  however,* 
“  had  been  pleafed  to  give  us  a  full  compen- 
“  lation,  in  the  perfon  of  his  eldeft  fen^ 
**  'Charles  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
‘‘  France^  and  Ireland^  &c.  &c/’  Now, 
faid  the  Abbe,  in  his  defence,  when  he  was 
.examined  j  **  as  this  was  connived  at,  he 
thought  the  Prince  might  have  been  inno-* 
ccntly  indulged  with  this  poor  gratification;’* 
but  one  of  the  Cardinals  anfwered  this  plea, 
by  faying,  the  one  tranfadion  (at  the  funeral) 
was  done  in  private,  and  by  obfeure  perfons  5 
the  other  in  the  face  of  day ;  and  that  the  pc- 
cafions  were  of  a  different  nature. 

You  will  conclude,  fi'om  this  longaccount, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  Stuarts  will  be  a  dif- 
agreeable  weight  on  the  Pope’s  Ihoulder^,  and 
that  if  the  Pretender  have  the  leaft  fpirit  of 
a  man  in  him,  he  will  bid  adieu  to  and 
rather  take  fanduary  in  ConJlantinople^zmongOt 
Mahmetansy  xh^n  tCTtidjn  in  a  city  amongft 
Papifts,  for  whofe  tenets  his  family  have  for¬ 
feited  three  fuch  glorious  kingdoms. 

I  amt  eirf  &c. 
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Florence,  April  20,  1766 


Sir 


E  arrivad  hare  laii  nighty  after  a  jour^ 


V  V  ttey  of  four  days  from  Rome^  ai^ 
found  much  more  agreeable  accommodations 
than  we  experienced  either  on  the  road  to 
Rom  froih  Venice^  or  to  Naples  from  Rome  j 
indeed,  to  do  juftice  to  the  inns^  we  met  with 
fo  much  cleanlinefs,  and  fuch  good  beds,  that 
we  found  ourfelveS  moft  agreeably  difappoint- 
ed  in  thefe  articles  \  and  what  has  added,  be¬ 
yond  all  expeitation,  to  our  pfeafure,  is  the 
coolnefs  of  the  feafon^  which,  with  all  its 
other  advantages,  has  ftill  confined  the  fleas, 
the  buggSj  and  the  gnats,  to  their  winter- 
quarters. 

^  It  is  a  tnelancholy  profpeft  you  have  al¬ 
ways  before  your  eyes,  in  travelling  from 
Rome  to  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
there  being  Very  few  places  where  you  arc 
not  within  the  diftance  of  half  .a  mile,  or  a 
mile  at  moft,  of  dreary  barren  mountains  j 
no  villages,  no  cottages  betwixt  the  great 
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towns;  and  the  few  people  you  meet  witb> 
carrying  fHe  ftrohgeft  naarfe  of  poverty  and 
wretchednefs  in  their  faces  and  garb.  This 
I  difeovered  to  be  the  cafe  likewife  in  the  rout 
from  Rome Naples ;  yet,  were  there  a  pro^ 
per  civil  police  in  theTc  countries,  the'coilntry 
Jtfelfds  of  a/ nature  to  enrich  its  inhabitants ; 
for  the  foil  of  the  vallies  is  fertile,  and  would 
yield  abundantly^  with  a  moderate  cultivation; 
and,  perhaps,  -tliofe  mountains,  which  now 
produce  nothing,  might>  by  induftry  and  art, 
be  forced  to  recompence,  in  fome  degree,  the 
labours  of  the  .plowman.  At  prefent,  .the 
£cclefiafl:ical  State,  and  even  the  kingdom;  of 
-Naples y  are  either  flerile  mountains,  or  luxu¬ 
riant  valesj  as  the  people  are  either  beggars  or 
nobility. 

As  uncultiyated  -as  many  of  thefc  pro^ 
vinces  lie,  and  as  depopulated  as  .we  fee  them, 
-Compared  with  antient  times,  neverthelefs, 
in  every  town  you  pafs  through,  the  men 
fland  idling  in  the  fereets,  and  have  no  occu'- 
pation  ;  if  you  upbraid  a‘ beggar  withhisidle- 
nefs,  he  anfvyers,  that  he.  cannot  find  work.; 
and  his  plea  is  partly  true ;  for,  as  they  have 
not  the  fpirit  of  commerce  amongft  them,  they 
..only  think  of  tilling  fo  much  ground  as  wiy 

•  .  y 
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barely  fubfift  the  country ;  and  you  woulci 
wonder  to  fee  how  little  employment  there  is 
for  artificers  of  every  kind  ^  fo  that,  in  fhort, 
the  poor  have  no  recourfe  but  to  the  plough, 
which  can  occupy  but  fmalt  numbers,  where 
it  is  a  faflion  to  live,  according  to  our  Eng» 
HJlo  phrafe,  from  hand  to  mouth.  Knowing 
what  I  have  here  related,  one  cannot  be  fur^ 
prized  that  a  fcarcity  of  bread  is  fo  common 
an  event  in  thefe  kingdoms,  where  no  provi- 
fion  is  made  againft  fucji  a  poffibility,  by 
growing  more  corn  than  can  be  confumed, 
when  the  year  is-  plentiful.  Droughts  and 
tedious  rains,  both  of  them  common  in  thefe. 
climates,  ruin  a  harvejfl:,  and  then  the  poor 
people  ftarve,  as  they  did  lafl:  year  in  the  Ec-  • 
clefiaftkal  State,  and  the  year  before  through 
the  'Whole  territory  of  Naples^,  NeverthelefS;^- 
thefe  fevere  afflictions  are  not,  and,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  cannot  be  aufeful  leflbn  to  thc' 
farmer,  unleCs  the  Government  ftep,  in  to  his 
aid  i  for,  as  he  cannot  export  any  fuperfluity, 
it  muft  remain  on.  his.  hands,  and  fpoil,  which, 
will  always  be  an  obftacle  to  plenty  ;  and  both 
States,  are  fo  far  from  adopting  our  principle 
of  encouraging  agriculture,  by  granting  a 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  that  they 
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Jay  a  duty  on  all  exported  corn  ;  fo  little  are 
they  convinced  of  the  utility  of  that  police, 
and  fo  wedded  to  the  ancient  opinion  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  dearnefs  of  bread,  by  keeping  the 
whole  growth  at  home. 

Another  great  difcouragepient  tp  agricul¬ 
ture,  is  the  affile  put  on  the  price  of  corn  by 
the  Goyernrnent  |  however  thin  the  crop  b^i 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  fell  it  at  that  price  | 
this  is  defigned  as  a  relief  to  the  poor,  but  ul¬ 
timately  is  an  injury :  Corn,  like  every  other 
merchandize,  fhould  find  its  own  fair  valiie^ 
though  monopolies  are  to  be  difcouraged  ^ 
and,  if  the  farmer  be  not  allowed  the  fame 
advantages  with  his  commodity,  that  every 
other  merchant  has  in  his  dealings,  he  will 
never  pufli  to  lay  in  a  large  flock,  or,  in  other 
words,  will  be  afraid  to  till  much  ground. 

Some  years  fince,  there  was  fuchan  am^-> 
zing  baryeft  through  the  whole  kingdom  of 
NapleSy  that  they  had  upon  their  hands  a  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thoirfind  pounds  in  value,  which  tjiey  could 
not  confume.  There  was,  at  that  time,  an 
application  made  for  tfie  exemption  of  the 
duty  on  exportation,  without  which  the  mer¬ 
chant  Could  not  find  his  account  in  fending 

it 
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it  abroad;  and,  though  the  miniftet  was  in¬ 
formed  by  feveral,  and,  apiong  the  reft,  by 
an  old  Neapolitan  pentleman  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance,  that  the  reyepjie  would  certainly  feel 
the  good  effedts  of  lb  much  money  brought 
into  the  country,  as  fully  as  in  the  lhape  of  a 
-^ty  on  the  export,  he  was  deaf  to  all  their 
rcafonings,  and  would  not  eftabjilh  fo  danger¬ 
ous  a  precedent,  as  he  thought  it  ;  the  con- 
fequence  was,  that  the  corn  grew  mouldy,  and 
perilhcd,  the  next  haryeft  failed^  and  a  dread¬ 
ful  dearth  enfued*  ,  v 

Betwixt  Viterbo  and  Radicofani^  lies  the 
town  oi  Bolfenuy  alrnoft  in  ruins.  This  place 
is  famous  for  having  given  occafion  to  Pope 
Urban  IV.  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  eftabr 
lifti  the  grand  folemnity  of  the  Fete  de  Dieu.^ 
It  feems  that  in  thofe  days,  a  prieft  pf  Bolfey 
na  having  fgme  doubts  concerning  the  real' 
prefence  in  the  Eucharift,  God  was  pleafed,  ’ 
they  fay,  to  make  the  wafer  bleed  when  he  - 
broke  it.  You  may  iniagine  fuch  a  miracle,  ’ 
wrought  under  his  own  bands  and  eyes,  could 
not  fail  to  convince  the  unbelieving  Prieft. 
'f'his  miracle  is  the  fubjeft  of  a  fine  pidture  in 
the  Vatican,  by  RaphaeL 
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/Upon  our  entrance  into  Tufcany\  were' 
furprized  at  the  remarkable  change  in  the  ap-  . 
pearance  both  of  the  country  and  the  people* 
The  whole  face  or  T^ujeany  is  covered  with 
farm-houfes  and  cottages,  an  object  very  rare 
in  the  Pope's,  or  the  King  of  Naples's  domi- . 
nions  ;  but  the  cottages  here,  and,  indeed,, 
through  all  Italy,  are  not,  as  in  France  and. 
£72^4? W,  thatched  huts,  with  walls  of  mud;., 
they  are  all  built  of  flone  or  brick,  and,  to. 
outward  appearance,  Ihould  contain  richer  in- , 
habitants  than  in  fad:  they  do.  Th.e  peafan-. 
try,  in  the  Grand  Duke's  dominions,  are  much 
handfomer  than ’in  the  more  fouthern  lati-t 
tudes,  look  florid,  lively,  and  contented  ;  he-, 
lides  that,  they  are  infinitely  better,  .and  more 
fmartly  dreffed.  I  am  not  yet  clear  to  what  ; 
caufe  this  feeming  opulence  is  to  be  imputed 
whether  the  genius  of  the  country  be  more. 
.  difpofed  to  induflry  than  that  of  fome  other, 
parts  of  Italy,  or  whether  the  foil  itfelf  be 
more  grat^ul,  and  the  peafant’s  wages  higher ; . 
or,  ppffibly,  yrhether  the  h^bit,  pf  dreffing 
neatly  may  not  be  derived  from  the  time  of 
the  Medicis  family,  when  the  country, round 
Florence  was  notorioufly  the  richeft  fpo.t  of/ 
ground  in  Europe,  and  the  people  of  every  rank 

were 
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were  much  more  at  their  eafe  than  any  other 
fnbjedls  in  this  part  of  the  globe  :  I  believe, 
however,  from  what  I  am  able  to  learn,  that 
the  peafantry  here  is  laborious,  and  that  the 
land  is  alfo  better  cultivated  than  either  in  the 
dominions  of'his  Holinefs,  or  of  the  King  of 
the  two  Sicilies 

A  ftriking  circumftance,  though  a  trivial 
one,  offers  itfelf  on  firft  entering  the  Grand^ 
Duke’s  territofies  5  I  mean  the  ingenious  me¬ 
thod  of  figuring  their  mile-ftones,  which  I 
could  wifh  were  imitated  m  England^  2.^ 
and  weather  haVe  a  tendency  to  obliterate  the  ’ 
figures  cut  in  coarfe  done,  and,  what  is  worfe, 
as  idle  boys,  in  all  the  world,  are  apt  to  make 
it  an  amufement  to  deface  the  figures  of  mile- 
ftones,  and  deftroy,  by  that  practice,  the  very 
ufe  of  them ;  the  Florentines^  therefore,  let 
into  the  figures  a  fmall  flip,  or  bar  of  iron, 
which  is  faftened  with  folder,  in  the  ufual 
manner  plumbers  fix  iron  in  ftone ;  by  this 
means  the  figures  on  the  ftones  remain  legible 
almoft  for  ever,  (or,  at  leaft,  would  do  lb,  if 
tlie  iron  were  painted  black  once  in  two  or 
three  years)  and  the  difiiculty  of  breaking 
them  to  pieces  diicourages  the  attempt. 

In 
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In  our  way  to  Fhrence^  wc  paflcd  througli 
Sienna^  the  town  which  gave  name  to  the  cev 
Icbrated  Senejim  -^  as  I  had  always  heard  he’ 
finiChed  his  days  very  comfortably  in  his  nar 
tive  placCj  and  had  built  a  beautiful  palace 
with  the  thoufends  he  had  acquired  in 
gland^  one  of  niy  firft  enquiries  was  after  his^ 
hiftory  and  his  houfe,  which  we  vHited  with 
a  defign  to  take  only  a  view  of  its  outfide  ^ 
but  the  eagernefs  with  which  I  furveyed  it, 
and  the  appearance  of  foreigners,  foon  brought 
the  Lady  of  the  houfe  to  the  window,  and  her 
politcnefs,  together  with  a  good-natured  offi-r 
cious  forwardnefs  In  the  fervant  who  attended 
me,  produced  an  invitation  in  lefs  than  half  a* 
minute:  She  proved  to  be  the  wife  oi  Sene^ 
fino's  eldeft  nephew,  and  principal  heir^  a  very 
fine,  beautiful,  affable  woman',  and  was  more 
rejoiced  to  fee  us  than  you  can  readily  ima-' 
gine,  from  the  gratefol  fenfe  fhe  entertained 
of  the  favours  her  uncle  had  received  at  ^hc 
hands  of  nation.  The  houfe  is 

really  handfomCi  but  not  fo  g^udy  and  ext- 
peniive  as  to  refledl  on  the  modefty  of  the 
owner  :  Some  of  the  rooms  are  furniflied 
entirely  viith  EngUJJj  fnrniture,  an  indication' 
that  he  had  fome  prejudices  in  favour  ©f 

En-' 
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as  the  freight  and  carriage  muft  have 
been  expenfive.  It  ftands  upon  the  -  moft 
pleafant  fppt  of  ground  in  the  city,  and  is  very 
gay>  becaufe  it  is  the  Corfa^  the  place  where 
the  gentry  take  an  airing  in  their  coaches* 
Senejino  gave  bis  eldeft  nephew  about  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  and  to  three  or ,  four  other 
nephews,  and  their  fons,  two  thoufand  five 
htindred  pounds  each,  a  confiderable  fortune 
^t  Sienna^  but  not  an  enormous,  one, 
v  It  is  impolfible  for  ai^  man,  a  little  ac*^ 
quainted  with  hiftory,  not  to  bellow  a  figh 
pn  this  once  celebrated  city  and  republicki 
which,  when  it  flourifiied,  fmall  as  it  was,  by 
the  renown  of  its  arms  and  its  arts,  made  no 
defpicable  figure  in  Europe  -y  and,  in  thofc 
days  (three  or  four  hundred  years  fince)  con-^ 
gained  within  its  walls  ninety  or  one  hundred 
thoufand  inhabitants,  where  now  *there  are, 
at  moft,  , twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand.  A 
plague  greatly  depopulated  it  5  but  the  lofs  of 
its  liberty  proved  the  incurable  wound,  which 
has  continued  to  drain  and  wafte  its  llrengtb. 
^he  Cathedral  is  a  very  curious  Gothid  ftruc- 
ture  j  the  Siennefe  call  it  a  fine  one,  and  be¬ 
lieve,  if  it  were  at  ^ome^  it  would  Hand  in  ho¬ 
nour  pext  to  St  Peter's^  but  I  queftion  whe- 
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ther  it  be  not  more  whimfieal  than  fine:  To 
the  beft  of  my  memory,  the  Minfter  at  York^ 
though  confifting  of  ftone  and  white  walls 
only,  is  a  more  beautiful  defign  ;  but  this, 
building,  both  on  the  infide  and  out,  is  en¬ 
tirely  niarble  ;  and  what  renders  it  fo  re¬ 
markable,  is,  that  fome  blocks  are  white,  and 
.  others  black  5  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the 
building  white,  but  the  black  is  in  a  very 
coniiderable  quantity  ;  this  variegation,  uporr 
the  firft  light,  ftrikes;  but  I  doubt  whether, 
upon  the  whole,  it  wiU  ftand  the  tell  of  cri-' 
ticifm. 

'It  happened  that  the  very  evening  of  the 
day  I  arrived  in  this-  city,  Sir  Horatio  Ma??^ 
our  Envoy,  bad  provided  a  moft  elegant  Con^ 
verfazione  at-  his  houfe,  in  honour  of  a  Nea- 
folitan  Princefs,  who  was  on  a  vilit  to  her 
friends  at  Florence ;  by  this  accident  I  had' 
the  opportunity  of  feeing  the  flower  of  the 
Florentine  5  otherwife  it  is  a  matter 

hardly'  worth  mentioning,  fince^he  Italian 
Converfazio^ii  differ  very  little  from  our  Lon-- 
(Ian  routs,  being  compofed  of  card  parties  and/ 
looker^  on, 

I  am^  Sir^  ^c-.  . 
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Florence,  April  28,  1766. 

S  I  R, 

This,  city  is  paved  with  larger  ftones 
than  our  foot-paths  in  London  ^re,  bnt 
they  are  chiffelled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  horfes  Aiding,  at  leaft  with  light  car¬ 
riages,  and  I  fee  no  others ;  the  pavement, 
therefore,  is  the  fmootheft  and  eafieft  perhaps 
in  the  world.  The  xlvQv  Ar?io  runs  through 
the  town,  dividing  it  as  the  Lhdmes  does  Lon¬ 
don  from  Southwark.  Our  lodgings  overlook 
the  llream,  which,  like  moft  others  in  Italy^ 
is  turbid ;  it  has  found,  however,  many  pa¬ 
negyrical  writers,  though  it  have  two  very  bad 
properties  for  a  river,  that  is,  a  propenAty  to 
overAow  its  banks  after  heavy  Ihowers,  and 
to  be  almoA:  dry  at  other  times.  I  fawan  in- 
fcription  on  thfe  walls  of  a  houfe,  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  fignifying,  that,  in  the 
year  15  57,  the  river  overdo  wed  the  city,  to 
the  height  of  that  infer iption ;  there  was 
likewife  another  in-  1761,  to  the  height  of 
two  feet  in  the  Areets.  Thefe  inundations 
happen  very  often,  and,  though  not  to  the  de- 

2, 
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gree  I  have  defcribed,  yet  fufEciently  to  catifd 
much  defoktion*  A  fhort  hiftory  of  the  ri¬ 
vers,  or,  rathet,  torrents  of  their  fre¬ 
quent  emptlnefs^  ahd  theif  frequent  overflow¬ 
ings,  would  give  a  man  the  higheft  rclifli  fot 
Sir  'Denham' lines  in  ptaife  of  oiii' 
^hames4 

I  faunter,  now  and  then,  in  the  fuburbs, 
amongft  the  poor,  and  not  without  finding 
matter  of  contemplation,  I  am  very  well  in¬ 
formed,  that  a  woman  here,  though  (he  have 
no  children  and  family  to  take  cate  of,  and 
employ  her  time,  with  the  utmoft  diligence, 
cannot  earn  above  two-pence  halfpenny  a  day 
by  fpinning,  the  ufual  occupation  of  the  poor ; 
yet,  compare  either  their  habitations,  or  their 
children,  with  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fkirts  of  Londm^  and  you  will  blufh  for  the 
mifery  and  diffolutenefs  of  our  country-folks^ 
It  would  be  wonderful,  however,  that  the 
poor  could  fubflft  on  fuch  fmair  wages,  if 
we  did  not  know,  that  mere  bread  alone,  and 
that  very  coarfe,  is  their  principal  object  of 
expenee.  They  talk  much  here  of  their  pre- 
fent  wretchednefs,  the  laft  year  hating  neither 
produced  corn  nor  wine  equal  to  thek  hoirie 
confumptionj  and,  what  i$  worfe^  (not  be-* 

ing 
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Inga. temporary  evil,  which  might  be  redref- 
fed,  perhaps,  the  enfuing  year)  their  manufac¬ 
tures  have  decayed  fo  much,  that  the  induftri- 
ous  cannot  always  find  work :  They  fay,  that, 
a  few  years  fince,  they  exported  vaft  quantities 
of  wrought  filks  to  England  j  now  they  fend 
few,  or  none  5  nay,  that  the  EngliJlj  have 
gained  fo  much  upon  them,  in  the^  art  of 
weaving,  that  they  find  a  profit  in  importing 
Englijh  filk  manufactures,  particularly  filk 
ftpekings,  by  reafon  of  their  durablenefs.  It 
is  true,  the  prime  coft  is  above  one  third  more 
than  you  pay  for  the  fame  commodity  in 
Italy ^  but,  if  it  laft  twice  the  time,  you  know 
it  anfwers.  A  man  fliould  come  abroad,  ei¬ 
ther  to  raife  his  opinion  of  his  country,  or  his 
countrymen.  I  was  muchpleafed,  the  other 
day^  to  hear  an  Englijhman^  who  has  lived  ' 
sibroad  above  thirty  years,  burft  into  an  un¬ 
feigned  exclamation,  upon  being  fhewn  one 
of  the  newly  invented  cork  ferews,  WeU! 
faid  hz^  theje  Englifhmen  are  the  mojl  inge^ 
nious  creatures  in  the  ^world  I 

I  have  almoft  infenlibly  quitted  my  fubjedl 
in  relation  to  the  poor  5  but  I  intended  to 
make  a  reflection,  that,  when  the  populace 
do  not  give  themfelves  up  to  fpirituous  !i- 

quors. 
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quors,  they  make  fome  ftiift  to  fef amble 
through  life  tolerably  well,  as  may  be  fcen  at 
Florence,  I  am  aware  that  the  richeft  cities 
will  always  fwarm,  for  that  very  reafon,  witk 
the  moft  indigent  poor,  fo  long  as  men  arc 
men  ;  for,  fined  many  will  be  idle,  they  will, 
Confequently,  be,  in  proportion,  more  wretch¬ 
ed,  as  the  means  of  filbfifience  is  expenfive  ; 
and  necelTaries  will  grow  dearer,  as  riches 
multiply:  Neverthelefs,  as  brown  bread  is 
ftill' cheaper  in  England  than  dlfewhere,  I 
cannot  but  impute  it  to  pride  and  idlenefs, 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  poor,  in  ^nd  about 
London^  are  ever  in  want.  The  lower  people 
in  Italy  who  have  bread  enough,  fpeiid  more 
than  you  would  believe  in  wine,  but  neither 
their  abilities,  nor  the  example  of  their  bet-' 
ters,  lead  them -into  drunkennefs:  They  have 
a  great  notion  that  it  is  wholefome,  and  they 
givevit  to  their  children  at  the  breaft.  Sir  — , 
and  fome  of  the  nobles,  allow  their  meii  fer^- 
vants  feven  or.  eight  ihillings  a  month  for 
wine,  rather  than-furnifii  them  with  if,  aiid, 
he  tells  me,  they  always  fpend  h  5  for  I  had 
figured  to  myfelf,  that  a  fober  faving  man 
would  have  drank  water,  and  put  the*  money 
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in  his  pocket;  but,  he  fays,  that  examples  of 
that  kind  afe  very  rare,  atid  al'mbft  unknoWn. 

In  all  the  great  cities  of feVeral  /hops 
ai'e  fhut  up,  from  twelve  to  half  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  one,  or  longer,  fo  facred  is  the  eeremony 
of  dining ;  but,  indeed,  the  languor  of  trade 
in  Italy  is  furprifirtg,  and  the  inadtivky  of  the 
Ihopkeepers  very  often  borders  Upon  rudenefs. 
Were  commerce  mote  bri^k,  and  were  there 


more  rivallhfp  arnongft  the  traders,  they  would 
not  then  lie  under  the  odious  imputation  that 
they  now  do,  of  iharping,  not  only  foreign¬ 
ers,  but  their  countrymen  alfo,  if  they  caa. 
In  Paris  and  Lo7idofiy  where  there  is  an  infi¬ 


nite  refoft  of  cuftomers,  the  tradefman  is  jea¬ 
lous  of  his  charadter,  arid  is  proud  of  felling 
as  cheap  as  his  neighbours ;  he  knows,  that 
afmall  profit  on  a  great  number  of  articles, 
amounts  to  one  grofs  fum,  and  that  he  fhall 
be  detedled  and  deferted,  if  he  impofe  enor- 
nfoufly :  on  thefe  accounts,  he  feldom  de¬ 
mands  much  mote  than  he  meahs  to  accept  ; 
whereas  in  Italy ^  the  fhopkeeper  having  biit 
few  cuftomers,  often  afks  three,  four,  arid  even 
five  times  more  than  the  Value  of  the  commo¬ 


dity :  This  fadt  is  fo  notorious,  that  ftrarigers 
afe  afraid  to  purchafe  any  thing,  except  mere 

Q  necef- 
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Tieeeflaries ;  and  I  know  by  myfelf  and  my 
friends,  that  were  trade  on  the  footing  here^ 
which  it  is  in  France  and  England^  foreigners 
would  leave  more  money  than  they  now  do 
in  Italy.  As  I  have  hinted  how  much  the 
Italians  make  it  a  point  to  be  undifturbed  at 
dinner,  I  muft  not  omit  to  tell  you,  that  fer- 
vants  infift  on  this  privilege  to  a  degree  truly 
ridiculous.  ,  An  Englifh  Gentleman,  not  ap- 
prifed  of  the  cuftom,  upon  his  firft  arrival  in 
Italy^  pofGbly  calls  his  fervant,  when  the  man 
is  juft  fat  down  to  dine  ^  but  if  he  call  twenty 
times,  he  receives  no  other  anfwer,  than  that 
he  is  at  dinner  (a  lavola  SigJioreJ  which  e- 
very  Italian  fervant  fuppofes  is  a,  fufficient 
reafon  that  his  mafter  Ihould  wait>  though 
the  buftnefs  be  ever  fo  preffing.  In  a  fliort 
time  I  fubmitted  to  this  falhion,  and  at  pre- 
fent  I  do  not  prefume  to  call  up  one  of  our 
fervants  at  the  hour  of  dining. 

I  am  much  pleafed  with  the  contrivance 
ufed  in  the  great  hofpital  here,  to  avoid  bugs ; 
it  is  no  other  than  a  plain  bedftead  of  iron, 
made  fo  Ample,  that  there  is  not  a  crevice 
where  a  bug  can  conceal  itfclf.  I  remember, 
that  there  have  been  attempts  of  this  kind 
made  in  England^  but  they  have  proved  inef- 

fcflual. 
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feCtual,  becaufe  they  faftehed  ticking  to  the 
frame,  with  oilet-holes,  and  cofding,  which 
afforded  fome  harbour  to  thefe  animals.  In 
this  hofpital  they  only  lay  atrofs  the  frame 
about  four  or  five  boards,  a  little  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  fram6,  and  about  a  foot  broad^ 
upon  which  they  lay  the  bedding  ^  thefe  are 
moveable,  and,  if  iieceffary,  may  be  brufiied 
when  the  bed  is  made^  as  eafily,  and  in  asfhort 
a  time^  as  a  man  brufhes  his  hat.  In  the  hof* 
pitals  at  London^  bugs  are  frequently  a  greater 
evil  to  the  patient^  than  the  malady  for  which 
he  fceks  an  hofpital  5  and,  could  I  have  in- 
tereft  enough  with  the  governors,  to  bring  a- 
bout  an  imitation  of  this  frame,  I  fhould  bei 
C^xceedingly  rejoiced  in  the  comfort  it  will 
afford  to  fo  many  thoufands '  of  tniferable 
wretches,  that  arc  tormented  fometimes  even 
to  death;!  by  thefe  naufeous  vermin. 
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Florence,  .M<zy  2,  1766^ 

^  SIR, 

is  but  one  theatre  open  at 

1  Florence^  juft  at  this  jundlure,  and 
there  is  feldom  more  than  one  at  a  time,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  feafon  of  the  Carnival,  when  the 
rage  of  frequenting  fpedtacles  is  fuch  in  Italyy 
that,  in  this  fmall  city,  the  people  fill  fix  or 
feven  houfes  every  night  5  but,  in  ftiort,  as  if 
it  were  an  acl  of  devotion,  every  body  makes 
a  point  of  goings  whereas  in  France^  the  mad- 
nefs  of  a  carnival  is,  in  a  manner,  unknown. 
There  are,  however,  at  Florence y  but  three 
confiderable  theatres,  one  very  large,  and  two 
of  about  the  dimenfions  of  that  in  Drury ^ 
lane.  The  large  one  is  dedicated  to  the  feri^ 
ous  Opera,  the  other  two  to  comedy  and 
burlettas.  Upon  a  calculation,  I  find,  that, 
though  the  extent  of  the  houfe,  now  open, 
be  equal  to  that  of  Drury-lafle y  it  does  not 
xontain  near  the  number  of  people,  from  the 
nature  of  its  form,  it  having  no  galleries, 
-but  confifting  merely  of  boxes  and  pit. 
The  pit  I  apprehend  to  be  twice  as  big  as 

ours. 
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ours,  but  the  boxes  muft  be  incommodlouf- 
ly  crammed  to  receive  feven  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  whereas,  if  I  rcmember  rightly,  our  two 
galleries  alone  will  hold  near  a  thoufand. 
The  comedy  they  exhibit  here  is  very 
low  indeed,  by  no  means  exceeding  what 
is  called,  in  England^  a  droll,  and  what 
would  be  very  tirefome  to  an  Englijhman^ 
but  for  the  pleafure  there  is  in  novelty. 
To  give  you  fome  idea  of  the  fmall' progrefs 
of  the  drama  through  alt  If  need:’ 

only  repeat,  that  I  have  never  yet  feen  there 
one  play  confifting  of  five  adSs  5,  and*  that 
the  joy  it  affords  arifes  from  miftaking  one, 
word  for  another,  blunders,  indelicate  jokes. 
At  Farisy  Harlequin  is  allowed  fomc- 
freedoms,  which,  I  believe,  would  hardly  be 
fufferedina  Lo?tdon  theatre  (however 
men  may  value  themfelves  on  the  ekgance 
of  their  tafte,)  but  then  the  Parijians  .hzvQ 
the  refource  of  another  theatre,  where  both 
tragedy  and  comedy  may  be  faid  to  flourifh 
almoft  to  perfection  5  whereas  Harlequin 
and  the  other  Italian  characters  of  Punchy 
Don  FaftidiOy  PantalooUy  &c,  are,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  the  only  characters  you  fee  on  the  ftages 
pf  this  country.  The  Harlequin  of  this  thea- 

0^3. 
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tre  is  very  popular,  and,  what  you  will 
furpri^ed  at,  very  rich,  though  the  falary  paid 
both  to  him  and  his  wife  be  but  feventy-five 
pounds  a  year  fterling  ;  but,  to  folve  the  rid¬ 
dle,  you  muft  know,  that  the  Harlequin  is  a 
tradefnaan,  and,  perhaps,  may  have  as  much 
merit  in  that  department,  as  in  his  black  face 
and  party-coloured  fuit  ;  however  it  be,  he 
is  a  great  favourite,  and  his  fhop  is  much  fre- 
(juented :  I  have  been  his  cuftomer  for  no 
other  reafon,  in  preference,  but  the  Angularity 
of  the  tradefman :  His  journeyman,  another 
t&QVy  is  the  fine  Gentleman  of  the  Florentine 
Stage/  Mr  Addijon^  and  Sir  William 
I  bclieye,  have  both  fppken  with  great  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  Dutch  theatres,  becaufe  the 
company  of  comedians  vvas  faid  to  be  com^ 
ppfed ,  of  artificers,  who,  after  their  day’s  la^ 
hour,  recreated  themfelves  and  the  publipk, 
\yith  their  dramatick  exhibitions,  not  niaking 
the  profefiion,  as  in  other  kingdoms,  an  idle 
calling :  But,  with  fubmiflion  to  fuch  great 
men,  I  fhould  imagine,  were  the  practice  ge¬ 
neral,  it  would  fpoil  both  the  tradefman  and 
the  adlor ;  and  thefe  fober  comedians  woulcj 
frequently  become  bankrupts. 

We 
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We  have  much  more  pleafurc  at  their  bur- 
letta  operas,  than  at  their  comedies,  though 
they  have  not  in  their  company  any  finger  or 
adlor  of  very  diftinguiftied  talents  but,  upon 
the  \vhoIe,  it  does  very  \vell,  and  pafles  off 
the  evening  pleafantly.  The  church  keej^  a 
llrift  hand  over  Tufcany^  as  well  as  the  other 
ftates  of  Italy.  On  the  page  of  the  Operar 
book,  where,  in  England^  the  argument  is 
Bfually  printed  off,  you  have  here,  in  capital 
letters,  a  Protejia.  This  proteft  is  a  declara^ 
tion,  that  though  the  writer  of  the  drama  has 
madeufe  o^ God y  Gods ^  Deitiesy  Gfr. 
he  means  no  offence  to  the  church,  but  that 
in  conformity  to  the  Mythology  of  the  Anti- 
ents,  he  has  been  obliged  to  introduce  thofc 
fables  and  thofe  phrafes. 

■  I  never  trouble  you  with  defcriptions  of 
churches  and  palaces,  but,  rather,  with  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  people  I  vifit ; 
yet  r  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  ducal 
palace  at  Florencey  which  has,  by  far,  the 
moft  noble  range  of  rooms  I  ever  beheld :  I 
fhould  not,  however,  have  thought  this  cir« 
.cumftance  worth  a  paragraph  in  my  letter, 
but  for  this  particular,  that  it  was  built  by 
0n6  Pitfiy  a  private  man,  before  the  eftab- 
j^iflijnent  of  the  Medici  family,  into  whofe 

0^4  hands 
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hands  it  immediately  fell ;  yet,  in  fpite  of 
their  great  reputation  and  magnificence^ 
through  a  long  courfe  of  years  it  fliU  retains 
the'name’of  its  firfl:  owner,  and  is  called  the 
Piffi  palace  to  this  hour.  1  o\yn  to.  you,  I 
look  with  admiration  on  this  monument  of 
^ufean  tafte  and  grandeur,  and  cannot  but  re- 
fledl  with  aflonifliment  on  the  low  ebb  of 
commerce,  and  the  fine  arts,  in  other  ftates  of 
Pur  ope  ^  when  they  flourifhed  with  fo  much 
vigour,  in  this  dutchy. 

The  gardens  are  efteemed  fine  by  the 
liahs^  but,  in  the  eyes  of  an  Pnglijldinan^  they 
are  execrable ;  undoubtedly  our  tafie  in  garr 
dening  is  much  more  elegant;  than  that  of 
the  Italians^'y  befides,  as  they  cannot  have 
either  green  grafs  or  fine  gravel,  they  want 
fome  of  the  proper  materials  to  render  a  gar¬ 
den  perfedly  beautiful  5  but,  what  is  unpar¬ 
donable  and  abfurd,  amongfi:  a  thqufand  o- . 
ther  defeats  in  their  laying  out  a  garden,  i,s, 
their  contrivance  to,  calculate  them^for  win¬ 
ter  when  nobody  v^alks,  and  not  for  fummer 
when  gardens  are  agreeable.  This  abfurdity 
is,  the  prodigious  pumbei;  of  large  trees,  all 
of  the  ever-green  kind,  with  which  their- 
gardens,  abound  5  it  is  true,  they  afford  a. . 
but  of  fo  difmal  a  hue  as.  is  hardly  tot. 

be 
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be  imagined ;  and,  at  the  times  they  want 
fhade/trees  of  a  beautiful  verdure  would  be 
flocked  with  leaves :  Certainly  this  vice  will 
be  reformed  as  their  tafte  improves. .  If  they 
adapt  their  gardens  to  the  winter,  they  almoft 
as  prepofleroufly  build  theiir  houfes^  for-thc' 
fummer  only,  notwithflanding  the  rigour  of 
the-  winter  in  this  mountainous  country.  It 
is  hardly  thirty  years  ago,  that,  except  kitchen 
^himneys,  there  were  fcarcely  any,  not  only 
in  Naples y  but  even  in  the  Northern  latitude 
of  Vmke.  Antiquity  renders  every  cuftom 
venerable,  and  almofl  facred  ;  but  flill  you 
would  wonder  to  fee  how  prejudiced  the  Ita^ 
lians  are  againft  the  introduction  of  chimneys  5 
they  have  an  idea  that  they  muft  be  unwhol- 
fome,  fo  little  do  they  underlland  the  nature 
qf  a  ventilator,  and  that  a  thorough  draught 
muft  purify  the  air  we  breathe.  It  happened 
that  my  chimney  at  Naples  took  fire,  being  ill 
built,  and  haying  never  been  fwept  fince  it 
waQ  erected  (about  three  or  four  years ;)  this 
accident  fo,  alarmed  the  landlord,  that  he  de- 
ipurred  whether  he  fliould  not  turn  a  Gen- 
tjernan  who  lodged  over  my  head,  out  of  his 
apartments,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  pull  down 
h.is  chimney  on  this  occafion.  The  Gentle- 
plan  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  beft  tenants  in 
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i^aplesy^tidi  the  landlord’s  Intereftat  laft  pre^ 
vailed  over  his  frights  and  prejiidices  j  but  he 
lives  in  a  ftate  of  unhappinefs,  that  his  houfe 
fliould  be  proftituted  to  the  vile  ufe  of  chim-» 
neys. 

Through  all  T’ufcany  the  inhabitants  have 
a  guttural  pronunciation,  which  prevails,  too, 
even  amongft:  their  gentry,  and,  fometimes, 
to  a  grofs  degree.  I  have  often  heard  it  faid^ 
that  the  pureft  Italian  is  fpoken  at  Sienna  j 
but  I  am  very  well  perfuaded,  that  were  a 
child  fent  there  to  learn  the  language,  he 
would  acquire  this  imperfediion  of  fpeech. 
One  of  the  moft  ingenious  men  I  have  feen  in 
Italy^  is  a  Siennefe^  and  has  the  guttural  pro¬ 
nunciation  to  the  ^eatefl:  excefs  j  however, 
he  is  fo  little  confeious  of  it,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  afferts  the  charge  againft  Tufeany  is 
groundlefs  and  icandalous  j  the  affertion  fel- 
dom  fails  to  make  us  fmile,  as  he  cannot  fpeak 
without  furniihing  a  proof  of  the  allegation. 
I  know  an  Englifi  Gentleman  who  has  lived 
liere  fo  many  years,  that  he  is  become  as  blind 
as  the  Siennefe  to  this  defedt  of  th^H^ufcans^  but 
is  now  and  then  fo  guilty  of  it  himfelf,  as  even 
to  fpeak  Englijl:>  gutturally,  without  being  in 
the  lead  fen  fib]  e  of  it.  It  is  curious  to  obferv§’ 

how 
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^ow  many  ages  the  fame  virtue  or  the  fame 
vice  continues  to  be  local.  Dante  complains 
of  this  very  defed,  as  general,  in  his  time,  and 
which,  probably,  had  fublifled  from  time 
immemorial  amongft  the  people  of  TCufcany, 
I  prefume,  that  in  all  countries  a  man  may  at-^ 
^ain  the  pureft  language  and  accent,  where  the' 
beft  company  refides,  which  will  always  be  in 
the  metropolis.  I  fhould  therefore  fuppofe,  as 
Florence  is  exceptionable,  \h2itR0me  (if  itv/ere 
poffible  to  avoid  countrymen)  is  the  place 
where  a  foreigner  ihould  go  for  Italian.  It  is 
a  well  known  proverb,^  Lingua  Fofc ana  in 
Bocca  Romana. — That  is  to  fay,  Fhe  Tufcans 
write  pure  Italian,  the  Romans  pronounce  it 
purely  \  but,  though  that  part  of  the  proverb 
which  regards  the  pronunciation  be  undoubt-^ 
edly  true,  fome  Romans  difpute  the  other. 

By  what  I  can  forefee,  Florence^  in  our 
judgment,  will  be  preferred  to  all  the  other 
cities  in  Italy  as  a  place  of  refidence  j  though 
perhaps  we  may  be  partial  in  our  opinions, 
as  accidents  contribute  to  raife  or  fink  the 
ideas  of  travellers  in  their  eftimation  of  pla¬ 
ces  5  and  here  we  run  a  rilk  of  being  ex¬ 
tremely  prejudiced,  as  the  polite  and  courte- 
.^s  behaviour  of  Sir  Horatio  Man  to  all  his 

coun- 
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countrymen,  muft  have  made  our  flay  very 
agreeable,  had  the  place  and  the  people  beea 
ever  fo  exceptionable  and  unpleafing. 


I  arriy  Sir^ 
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Fi^oRENCE,  May  6^  iy66^ 


SIR, 


HILST  I  am  in  Italy,  I  feldom  fail 


W  to  be  prefent  every  evening  at  the 
Theatres,  as  being  the  place  where,  next  to 
good  company,  a  traveller- is  beft  enabled  to 
catch  the  manners  of  a  people.  I  haVe,  for 
the  firft  tiipo>  feen  a  cornedy  here,  of  five 
acts  I  and,  what  f  did  not  e^cpei^  to  meet  with 
on  the  Italian  ftage,  a  Tragedy  ;  it  is  tranfla- 
ted  from  Foltgire's  Mahomet,  and  though  Tra-? 
gedy  be  fo  little  cultivated  in  Italy,  I  per¬ 
ceived  the  audience  were  more  attentive  than 
I  ever  faw  them  at  any  other  e^fhibitiori  ;  fo 
forcible  are  the  dramatic  powers  of  Foltaire^ . 
even  in  the  difguife  of  a  tranflation.  ^ 


If 
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If  a  man  may  dare  to  pronounce  upon  the 
ftage  and  language  of  a  foreign  country,  I 
think  the  Italian  tragick  declamation  is  fat 
from  indifferent  in  its  nature  j  it  appears  to 
me  much  more  fweet  and  pathetic,  I  might 
alfo  venture  to  fay  natural,  than  the  declama¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Tragedians ;  but  I  do  .not 
fee  any  profpedl  of  the  Italian  ftage  being 
raifed  to  the  dignity  it  is  fufceptible  of : 
There  muft  be  a  fucceffion  of  Princes  to  pro- 
teft,  honour,  and  reward  both  poets  and 
players,  before  fuch  a  reformation  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  ;  but  you  will  conceive  at  how  low  an 
ebb  thefe  liberal  arts  are  at  Florence^  when  I 
tell  you  the  price  of  the  pit  is  only  fix-pence 
Fnglijh,  ► 

1  have  the  honour  to  be  much  with  the 
Abbe  Nicolhiiy  who,  though  he  live  here,  is 
by  birth  a  Roman^  and  his  eftate  lies  in  the 
Pope’s  dominions  5  he  is  uncle  to  the  Prince 
Corfini ;  he  was  very  well  known  in  England 
during  the  years  1746-7-8,  by  his  connections 
with  Lord  Cbejlerjield^  Lord  Bathy  Lord  Af^/- 
comb^  and  that  fet  of  Gentlemen  the  late 
Prince  of  Wales  was  pleafed  to  honour  with, 
his  eftcem  and  friendfliip.  He  fpeaks  Eng- 
lijh  almoft  to  perfedion,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
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particular  talents,  good  femfe,  and  long^  oppor-J- 
tunity  of  ftudying  our  laws  and  cuff oms, 
has  attained  to  fuch  a  knowledge  of  them  as,^ 
I  believe,  no  foreigner  befides  could  ever  pre¬ 
tend  to.  My  converfations  with  this  noble¬ 
man  on  the  plan  of  Engltjh  law,  and  EnglifB 
liberty,  has  fuggefted  to  me  a  new  opinion, 
that  though  be  not  a  fafhionable  ob- 

jedt  for  travellers,  as  Italy  and  France  are,  yet 
could  a  foreigner  poflefs  our  language  to  the 
perfedtion  as  fome  of  ua  do  French  dnd  Fa- 
lian^  and,  were  he  a  man  of  fo  liberal  a  turn  of 
mind,  as  to  make  the  fyftem  of  our  laws  and 
liberties  his  principal  purfuit,  I  think'it  is  the 
country  of  the  world,  where  fuch  a  man 
would  find  the  moft  pleafure,  and  the  moft 
improvement.  It  is  with  a  fondnefs  border¬ 
ing  on  enthufiafm,  that  the  Abbe  talks  on 
thefe  fubjedls,  and  you  will  not  wonder  if  he 
declare,  that  could  he  lay  afide  the  partiality 
for  his  own  country,  which  Providence  ha^ 
been  kindly  pleafed  to  plant  in  the  bteaft  of 
every  man,  England  is  the  kingdom  where  he 
would  fix  his  refidence. 

The  Grand  Duke  I  find,  upon  good  au¬ 
thority,  to  be  a  young  man,  of  a  moft  bene¬ 
volent  difpofition  i  but  the  excefs  6f  this  vir- 

tuo 
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tqe.  becomes  a  vice  5  his  charity  leads  him  to 
encourage  beggars  to  luch  a  degree  that  they 
multiply  enormoully,  and  hang  in  fuch  num¬ 
bers  about  his  horfes  and  cpach,  that  they  ob- 
fttud  his  paffage  through  the  ftreets.  This 
encouragement  of  beggary  will  foon  corrupt 
the  induftrious  poor,  and  I  really  think  that 
at  this  inftant,  I  fee  more  beggars  in  Florence 
than  I  ever  faw,  even  at  where  no  va¬ 

grant  is  driven  out,  as  they  are  in  every  other 
city  of  Italy y  after  the  third  day.  I  prefume 
his  eyes  will  fbortly  be  opened  to  this  abufe, 
and  that  he  will  lay  afide  the  charitable  cha- 
radter,  to  affume  that  of  the  politician  5  if  he 
do  not,  the  evil  will  ftill  increafe  j  for  idle- 
nefs  is  catching,  and  few  will  work,  who  can; 
find  a  fuppprt  without  workings  He.  has  a 
great  anabition  to  be  infprn^ed ;  but  I  queftion 
whether  the  late  Emperor,  and  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  (his  father  and  mother)  were  fo  eager 
to  inftrudl,  as  he  was  to  be  inftrudled 
'  prefent  he  is  much  delighted  with  experimen¬ 
tal  philofophy,  aod,  lam  told,  has  a  remark¬ 
able  inclination  to  chymiftry  j  he  is  but  nine¬ 
teen,  and  therefore  may  become  a  knowing 
man  if  thefe  accounts  be  true,  and  he  have 
the.  good  fortune  to,  fall  intoi  able  hands.  His 
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bbdy  guard  confifts  of  young  nobles  only  5 
they  are  about  fifty-two  in  number,  and  will 
certainly,  in  a  few  wrecks,  be  by  far  the  moft 
magnificent  troop  in  Europe  Theiir  hew  uni¬ 
form,  and  horfe  furniture,  will  then  be  ready* 
and  I  am  told  will  coft  fixty  thoufand  crowns ; 
which  divided  amongft  fifty  two,  amounts  to 
above  a  thoufand  crowns  ^ngltjfh  for  each 
mah  and  horfe.  The  army  is  fmall ;  1  believe 
in  the  whole  dutchy,  there  are  not  above  five 
thoufand  men,  which,  however,  are  more 
than  they  want,  as  the  fecurity  of  Tufcdriy  de¬ 
pends  wholly  on  its  fituation,  and  the  ihtereft 
of  her  neighbours,  that  fhe  fhould  be  unmo- 
lefted.  Look  on  the  Map,  and  you  will  fee 
it  furrounded  by  the  Ecclcfiaftical  State,  and 
the  Republick  of  Luce which  muft  be  inva¬ 
ded  before  an  enemy  can  penetrate  into  the 
Dutchy. 

Themeighbourhood  of  Elorence  h  delight¬ 
ful.;  the  hills  round  the  town,  at  the  diftancC 
of  two  or  three  miles,  form  an  amphitheatre^ 
where  a  thoufand  country  houfes,  built  of 
white,  ftone,  beautify  the  profpe^.  The 
fields,  and  indeed  the  whole  face  of  ftufeady, 
are  in  a  manner  covered  with  olive-trees ; 
but  the  olive-tree  does  notanfwer  the  charac¬ 
ter 
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ter  Ihad  conceived' of  it :  The  Royal  Pfalmift. 

^  7 

and  fome  of  the  facred  writers,  fpeak  with 
rapture  of  the  green  olive  tree,  fo  that  1  ex- 
ped:ed  a  beautiful  green  ;  and  I  confefs  to 
you,  I  was  wretchedly  difappointed  to  find 
its  hue  refemble  that  of  our  hedges,  when 
they  are  covered  with  duft.  The  olive-tree 
may,  poffibly,  delight  in  the  barren  didridt 
oiyudcea,  but  undoubtedly,  will  difgud  a  man 
accuftomed  to  Eno'lifh  verdure. 

Madam  Minorbetti^  a  woman  of  diflindli- 

on,  has,  through  the  means  of  - - - - - 

- ,  flhewn  great  civilities  to  my  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  I  mention  her  name  for  having  given . 
occalion  to  one  of  the  mod  ridiculous  events 
that  has  fallen  within  my  knowledge,  and 
which  will  put  to  diame  fome  of  the  Greek 
etymologies  we  are  entertained  with  in  the 
podhumous ,  works  of  Dean  Swift.  You 
may  'remember,  he  afferts,  for  ‘the  honour 
of  Great  Britain^  that  many  of  thofe  names  , 
which  we  fuppofe  to  be  originally  Greek 
are  really  derived  from  the  Briiijk  language, 
and,  by  corruption,  have  attained  the  cad  of' 
the  Greek  tongue.  For  example:  he  fays, 
that  Andromache  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Scotch  name  Andrew  Mackey :  Archimedes,  of 
*  •  R  Hark 
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Mark  ye  Maids,  &c.  &c.”  It  feems,3thata 
.relation  of  Madam  Minorietti,  in  the  agoni^ 
of  death,  was  delirous  to  have  a  famous  velick 
•in?  this’  city,  no  lefs  than  an  arm  of  our 
Arehbifliop  brought  to  his  bed-fidc» 

from  a  rperfuafion  he  fliould  be  reftored  to 
-health,  by  its  miraculous  influence';  The 
Monks,  in  whofe  pofleflion  the  arm  is,  ’re*- 
/jedted  the  petition,  and  pleaded  the  impofli>- 
bility  of  carrying  it  beyond  the  precindts 
-of  the  convent ;  the  relations,  on  the  other 
-hand,  urged,  that  they  were  defeended  from 
the  family  of  the  Beckets,  and,  therefore, 
that  fuch  a  nfage  might  be  difpenfed  with-; 
the  argument  was  admitted  to  be  good,  and 
the  Monks  demanded  only  a  proof  of  the 
confanguinity,  which  was  demonftrated  in 
the  following  manner:— r“  A  Bithop,  faid 
they,  in  'England,  is  always  called  Milor, 
(my  Lord)  which  eafily,  in  is  cor¬ 

rupted  into  Minor-,  then  Bechet  as  eafily 
degenerates  into  -Betti ;  fo  that  Milorsbecket 
naturally  becomes  Minor-ketti.”  This  nota¬ 
ble  argument  was  deemed  fo  valid,  that  the 
relick  was  brought  out  of  the  convent  to  the 
Tick  man. — not  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
^ .  ■  fadt 
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fadt  becaufe  of  its  ludicroufnefs ;  you  may 
depend  on  every  circumftance  of  the  ftory. 

At  all  the  houfes  of  the  Nobles  in  Floi'encCy 
you  fee  an  empty  flafk  hanging  out,  to  de¬ 
note  they  fell  wine  by  retail ;  this  cuftoin 
flioclcs  an  R^igUpman^  as  a  pradlice  very  de¬ 
rogatory  from  their  dignity,  and  he  cannot  but 
fpeak  of  it  with  furpri^e.  A  Florejitine 
cooly  and  fenhbly  anfwers,  Sir,  your  Duke 

of - ,  by  the  interpolation  of  a  fteward, 

fells  a  tree  for  ten  fhillings ;  our  Noble,  by 
his  porter  at  the  door,  fells  ten  fliillings 
worth  of  wine ;  but  our  noble  appears  no 
more  in  the  fale  of  the  wine,  than  your 
Duke  of  — ^ "  — ,  in  the  fale  of  his  tree  ^ 
different  countries  have  their  different 
modes.” — The  truth  is,  that,  through  all 
Italy^  great  part  of  the  rent  for  eflates,  is 
paid  in  kind,  which,  joined  with  a  certain 
exemption  from  the  impofl  on  wine,  granX- 
cd  to  the  nobles  in  Flore?2ce,  has  led  them, 
1  believe,  into  this  feeming  littlenefs. 

I  was  the  other  night,  at  a  mofl:  elegant 
concert,  given  by  the  Liiccbefe  Envoy,  at  his 
iOwn  palace.  The  fafhion,  upon  this  qcca- 
fion,  is  to  calculate  the  number  of  people 
the  rooms  will  hold,  and  to  invi  te  according— 

R  2  Vi 
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ly  ;  but  Ladies  only  are  invited.  It  Is  com¬ 
puted,  that  cards  fent  to  twenty- five  or 
twenty-fix  Ladies,  will  bring  near  fourfeore 
Gentlemen ;  and  the  number  at  this  afTem- 
bly  anfwered  to  that  calculation.  The  great 
difproportion  betwixt  the  number  of  Ladies 
at  the  Italian  Converzationi ,  and  the  London 
routs,  is  very  ftriking  to  an  EngUJhrnan  5  but 
the  phsenomenon  admits  of  an  eafy  folution. 
No  fingle  Ladles,  as  I  have  told  you  before,, 
vifit  in  Italy  ;  all  who  are  feen  in  the  world 
are  married  women.  If  a  Gentleman  here 
have  three  fons  and  three  daughters,  two  of 
the  daughters  are  moft  probably  in  a  convent, 
vvhilfl;  all  the  three  fons,  at  lead  two  of  them, 
]iave  nothing  elfe  to  do,  than  to  frequent  the 
Spetflacles  and  Converzationu 

The  palace  of  the  Lucchefc  Envoy  is  very 
large  ;  fo  are  the  palaces  of  all  the  Nobles  in 
Florence  ;  indeed  they  are  of  fuch  an  extent, 
that  ufually  one  floor  only  is  occupied  at  the 
fame  time.  During  the  v/interj  they  inha¬ 
bit  the  upper  .apartments ;  and,  during  the 
fummer,  they  refide  altogether  on  the 
ground-floor ;  a  mod  agreeable  piece  of 
luxury  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Itah^  which 
are  fo  extremely  hot^  and  fo  extremely  cold 

in 
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in  the  two  leafons.  *  Iloufe-rent  zi  Flore?ice 
is  flill  cheaper  than  at  Ve?iice. 
y  In  Florence^  the  generality  of  Ladies  have 
each  of  them  three  Cicefbeos  j  the  firfl:  is 
the  Cicefbeo  of  dignity  ;  the  fecond  is  the  Ci- 
cefbeo  who  picks  up  the  glove,  gives  the  fan, 
and  pulls  off,  or  puts  on  the  cloak,  &c.  the 
third  Cicefbeo  is,  by  the  wags,  deemed  the 
fubftantial  Cicefbeo,  or  Lover. — God  knows 
how  thefe  matters  go ;  for,  in  public,  the 
Ladies  behave  with  fo  much  modefly  and 
decorum,  that  I  fhould  be  tempted  to  treat 
fome  of  thefe  reports  as  mere  calumny, 
were  not  the  truth  of  them  fo  notorious  ^ 
in  fact,  the  univerfality  of  the  vice  has,  in  a 
manner,  divefled  it  of  the  appearance  of 
vice  :  With  us,  a  woman  who  is  pnblickly 

criminal,  lifually  becomes  profligate  and 

«* 

abandoned ;  here,  almoft  every  woman,  of 
however  virtuous  a  difpofition,  falls  into  the 
general  cuftorn,  and  is  equally  criminal  with 
the  woman  of  loofe  principles ;  fo  that  the 
diflindtion  of  good  and  bad,  I  mean  chafte 
and  diffolute,  is  hardly  known  in  Italy',  in 
a  word,  his  the  mode,  the  etiquette,  the 
bo7i  fOfi  oi  the  fine  people  j  and  now  wives 
and  Cicefoeos  hardly  give  more  fcandal 

Kt  than 
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than  wives  and  hufbands,  excite  as  little? 
animadverfion  when  together^  and,  indeed,^ 
exclufive  of  gallantry,  lead  as  innocent  and 
fober  lives. 

I  fhall  finifh  this  letter  with  an  extradt, 
taken  from  a  curious  furvey  of  the  Putchy 
of  Tufca72yy  made  on  the  acceffion  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  Grand  Duke.  It  contains  an  account 
of  the  numbers  of  inhabitants  in  the  feveral 
diftridls  of  this  principality ;  and  is  certainly 
a  meafure  of  government,  worthy  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  every  ftate,  as  nothing  can  tend  to 
enlighten  an  adminiftration,  fo  much^  in  re-^ 
gard  to  the  real  flrength  of  a  kingdom,  as  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  the 
feveral  claffes  of  the  people.  This  furvey 
is  not  printed,  but  as  1  was  allowed  the  li¬ 
berty  to  make  what  ufe  I  pleafed  of  the  ma- 
nufeript,  1  thought  I  could  not  furnifh  yon 
'  a  more  agreeable  entertainment,  than  the 
fums  total  of  the  feveral  claffes,  vvhich  are  as 
follow ; 

Married  men  ~  142699 


« — - women 

Unmarried  men 


H3590 

180348 

190874 

128199 

Girls 


women 
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'  Girls  — 

Ghii'rchmen 
^  Priefts  — ^ 

Monks  — ^ 

Hermits  ’  — 

* 

"Nuns  — 

Proteftant  men 

- '  women 

‘  Jews,  men  — 
j-ews,  women 


V  ^  ■ 


•  I 

y  ■ 

— 


119986 
“■  '  35^9*. 

Hs^ 

■  ■  55+8 

—  .144 

.;■>  9349' 

—  230. 

—  55 

—  4464 

4513 


Totali  941883, 

■H, 

l  am-.  Sir,  &.c. 
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BoLOGNAj  May  9^  1766.- 

S  I  Rv 

WE  are  arrived' at  Bologna  in  two  .days, 
after  a  pleafant,  or-  rather,  ad  amuf- 
ping  journey ;  for  travelling  fo  long  a  way  a- 
^Hiongft  the  barren  Appehnines  can  hardly  be. 
^  called  pleafant.  The  country,  however,  for 
,  •  .  R  4'  '  feveral 
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feveral  miles,  after  vve  left  Flormce^  was  very 
agreeable,  and  dill  more  agreeable  for  fome 
miles  before  we  reached  Bologna,  as  there 
are  no  olive  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tills  lad  city,  but  a  verdure  almod  rivalling 
ours  in  Englafid.  It  happened  to  be  a  week 
of  a  remarkable  Fun-dt ion,  called  the  Pro- 
cedion  of  the  Rogation  (Rogation  Week,) 
when. all  the  communities  of  the  city,  walk 
feveral  days  in  form,  every  man  with,  a  wax 
taper  in  his  hand,  and  every  community 
with  a  Crucifix,  or- dying  Saviour:  The  i- 
mages  are  of  different  fizes,  from  one  foot 
to  four  feet  high,  and  of  different  defigns ; 
in  all  of  them  he  is  crowned  with  thorns ; 
but  in  fome,  the  thorns  have  not  wounded 
him,  in  others  his  face  and  .neck  are  covered 
with  drops  or  dreams  of  blood.  During 
the  pi'ocedion,  both  through  the  church  and 
dreets,  there  is  an  accompanyment  of  martial 
muiick,  and  tolling;  of  bells.  There  was 
fuch  an  extraordinary  fucceflion  of  ccucifixes, 
(I  think  about  fifty-four  of  them)  that  X  was 
much  tired  of  the  famenefs  of  the  objedls ; 
but  at  lad,  the  appearance  of  a  Madona,  which 
clofed  the  proceffion,  brought  me  relief.  She 
was  painted,  as  are  many  others  in  Europe, 

by 
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by  ^t  Luke^  and  is  much  reverenced  here,  for 
-the  number  of  miracles  Ihe  has  wrought  in 
favour  of  iht  Bolognefe.  This  ceremony  would 
provoke  fome  Protefirants,  and  furnifhes  all 
'with  ftrong  arguments  againfl:  Catholick  te¬ 
nets  and  practices ;  for,  during  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ftveral  figures  of  Chrijl,  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  fo  indifferent,  that  1  obferved  fomc 
of  them  food  with  their  hats  on  5  but,  upon 
the  exhibition  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  they  not 
only  profirated  themfelves  on  their  knees^ 
but,  in  anfwer  to  three  bows  made  by  the 
pldlure,  they,  in  the  attitude  of  kneeling, 
bent  their  heads  to  the  ground  three  times. 
At  the  church-door,  there  was  a  kind  of  Li¬ 
tany  pi-bnounced,  to  the  praife  of  the  Bleffed 
Virgin,  where  the  refponfe  of  the  people,  for 
feveral  minutes  together,  was.  Ora  pro  72obis. 
A  moderate  Catholick  may  refine,  and  plead, 
that  the  picture  is  not  an  objed:  of  worfhip, 
but  a  mere  memento  of  the  Virgin  ;  yet,  a 
man  who  travels  through  Popilh  countries, 
will  always  believe  that  the  pidure  itfelf •  is 
honoured  ;  and  a  Proteffant  may  naturally 
afe,  how  it  happens,  that  one  Madona  has 
more  fame  and  more  power  than  another-,  if 
it  be  only  a  piduxe  to  remind  us  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ? 
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ginal  ?  I  could  write  you  a  letter  every  week 
on  the  fingle  fubjed:  of  vulgar  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  were  I  to  enumerate  all  thofe  I  hear  ; 
but  I  cannot  forbear  telling  you  that  the 
common  people  of  Bologna  believe,  that  if 
,the  Madona  were  not  carried  in  this  procef- 
lion,  fhe,  the  pidure,  would  defeend  from 
her  ftation,  and  walk  through  the  flreets. 

At  Kome^  there  is  a  fociety,  who  advance 
money  to  the  poor  (upon  depofiting  a  pawn) 
without  intereft.  This  defign  appears  ufeful 
but  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  learning  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  abufed,  as  moft  other  good  inten¬ 
tions  are,  I  fhould  not  have  mentioned  it, 
but  that  I  have  feen  a  like  inftitution  at  Bo-‘ 
logna^  with  this  remarkable  ancient  inlcription 
over  the  gate  of  the  building  where  the  bufi- 
nefs  is  tranfadledy  T^bis  injlitution  &c. 

in  order  Jo  put  an  end  to  the  ujury  prac-^ 
tifed  by  the  Jews,  The  truth  is^  that  in.  thofe 
times,  the  Jews  were  the  only  factors,  or  mo¬ 
ney-lenders  in  Europe-,,  and  it  is  no  wonder^ 
that  what  was  a  JewiJh  praftice,  fhould-  be 
held  in  fuch  deteftation  by  Chriftians ;  hut, 
with  the  times,  we  fee  the  modes  of  religioa 
totally  alter,  and  good  Bifhops  now  make  no 
fcruple  to  receive  five  .  per  cent^  if  they  can^ 
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get  It  honeftly.  A  few  days  fince,  I  beftowed 
^  minute’s  penfive  contemplation  on  the  mo^ 
^lament  of  Galileo,  I  could  not  but  refled^, 
with  forrow,  and  fome  indignation,  that  the 
Priefts  of  the  fame  church  treated  him  as  a 
blafphemer,  for  aflcrting  the  Copernican  fyC- 
tem,  who  now  treat  the  Hut chinfom arts  as 
fanaticks,  for  doubting  it.  I  am  not  to  tell 
you,  that  poor  Galileo  remained  in  the  pri-^ 
ions  of  the  Inquifitions  many  years,  fuifering 
extreme  hardfhips  in  his  old  age  there,  and 
was  not  fet  at  liberty  till  he  retraded  his 
dodrine. 

At  Bologna^  as  at  Florence^  the  Nobles  are 
numerous  and  poor ;  indeed,  for  the  fame 
reafon  5  that  is  to  fay,  becaufe  all  the  chil- 
^dren  are  noble,  and  becaufe  it  is  a  fafhion  to 
divide  their  eftates  almoft  equally  amongft 
them :  This  cuftom  had  a  very  good  elfed, 
when  it  was  honourable  to  be  engaged  in 
commerce,  as  was  the  cafe  when  the  trade  of 
'  Europe  in  a  manner  carried  on  by  the 
'  Nobles  of  Florence^  Venice  and  Lombardy  z 
Every  fon,  by  this  article,  improved  his  for¬ 
tune,  and  enriched  his  country  |  but  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  paffage  to  the  Indies^  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hopc^  putting  an  end  to  this 

mono- 
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monopoly,  and  to  the  exorbitant  gains  attend¬ 
ing  it,  commerce,  by  degrees,  became  con¬ 
temptible,  as  it  grew  lefs  profitable  ;  and  the 
Nobility,  finding  no  refources  beyond  their 
pitiful  incomes,  became  wretched,  at  leaft  the 
greater  part  of  them.  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  that  a  Noble  at  Florence^  with  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  is  reputed  to  be  in 
pretty  good  circumftances ;  though  there  are 
a  few,  who  have  fome  thoufands :  But  poor 
as  the  Italian  FI are,  from  this  circum- 
ftance  of  dividing  their  eftates  amongfl:  their 
fons,  they  would  ftill  be  more  fo,  were  it  a 
cuftom  for  all  the  fons  to  marry :  But  it  feems 
to  be  a  rule  eftablifhed  through  all  Italy ^  that 
one  or  two  only  of  them  fhould  marry, 
the  others  preferving  themfelves  fingle, 
with  the  view  that  their  eftates  may  re¬ 
vert,  and  by  that  means  fupport  the  dignity 
of  their  family. 

I  fhould  have  told  you,  when  I  wrote  from 
Florence^  that  the  laft  fixteen  years,  by  an  or¬ 
der  of  the  late  Emperor,  clocks  after  the  Eng^ 
liJJd  manner  have  been  ufed  in  Fufcany  ^  the 
lower  people  ftill  talk  of  24  o’clock,  and  the 
firft  and  fecond  hour  of  the  night ;  but,  I 
ftiould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
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Italy^  this  inconvenient  method  of  counting 
the  hours,  will  be  abolifhed  in  a  few  years ; 
for  at  Parma^  and  Placentia  alfo,  the  ErjgilJh 
method  gains  ground. 

*'  % 

Alexandria,  May  12,  1766. 

THE  country  from  Bologna  to  this  place 
is  a  delightful,  fertile  plain,  and  the  accom¬ 
modations  fo  much  better  than  thofe  we  meet 
with  on  the  road  to  Rome^  by  the  way  of  Lo- 
rettOy  that  I  defire  you  will  make  the  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  my  journey  thither,  and  my  re¬ 
turn,  whenever  you  give  a  charad:er  of  Italy 
from  my  letters. 

Walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace  at 
Parmay  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fee  the 
young  Duke ;  he  is  the  moft  manly  youth  I 
ever  beheld,  and  has  a  great  reputation.  The 
King  of  FrancCy  his  grandfather,  appointed 
him  able  preceptors,  and,  it  is  faid,  they  have 
cultivated  his  genius  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner  :  It  is  certain  that  he  has  had  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  the  example  of  his  own  father, 
the  late  Don  Phtlipy  was  no  /mail  one,  who, 
undoubtedly,  was  a  virtuous  Prince.  Fie  is 
but  little  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age  :  I  was 

clofe 
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dole  to  him  long  enough  to  pronounce,  that 
ills  demeanor  is  courteous  and  elegant. 

Here,  as  in  moft  parts  of  Italy ^  the  fize  of 
tho  palace,  now  building,  is  too  gigantic  for 
the  court,  and  the  expence  of  it  too  great  for 
the  treafury ;  fo  it  remains,  and  will  for  ever 
remain,  half  finifbed.  The  garden  is  like- 
wife  in  a  rude  condition.  A  certain  Gentle¬ 
man,  of  great  6gure  in  the  world,  told  a  friend 
of  mine,  that,  fome  years  fince,  having  had 
the  honour  to  dine  with  Don  Philip'^  in  the 
courfe  of  converfation,  he  gave  an  opinion, 
that  Were  the  garden  his,  he  would  do  fo  and 
fo. — -Aye^  faid  the  Duke,  and  were  1  yoUy  Sir, 
I  would  do  juji  the  fame  thing ;  buty  Sity  added 
he,  I  have  not  a  fhillh2g  to  do  it  •  my  brother ^ 
the  King  of  Spain,  has  ftript  7ny  palaceSy  has 
emptied  my  gallery y  and  believe  mey  my  pockets 
are  as  empty  as  my  gallery, — -The  truth  of 
part  of  this  aflertion  is  very  notorious  5  for 
many  of  the  curious  pidtures  and  ftatues  werq. 
ient  from  Parma  to  Naples/ “Sindi  Spain. 

Turin,  May  14,  1766 

W  E  are  arrived  at  "Pur in  ;  but  the  jouf:* 
ney  from  Alexandria  has  been  unpleafant ; 
one.  night's  rain  has  imde  the  road  almoft 
2,  im-^ 
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impaffable,  fp  muddy  and  fo  clayey  is  the  foil. 

I  {hould  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  winter, 
it  is  more  advifeable  to  travel  from  Placentia 
to  "Turin  by  the  way  of  Milan,  though  it  be 
a  little  farther  than  by  the  road  of  Alexandriai 
The  whole  country  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
^o  a  degree,  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  there  is 
not  an  acre  of  barren  ground  through  all'  the 
tradt  of  Lombardy  which  we  have  paffed. 
The  earth  produces  three  crops  at  once,  wine, 
iilk,  and  corn.  The  mulberry-trees  fupport 
the  vines,  and  the  corn  grows  in  the  intervals 
betwixt  the  trees.  It  is  certainly  an  inftance 
of  extraordinary  plenty;  but  probably,  either 
of  the  three  produdls  would  be  mor^e  perfedi: 
in  their  kind,  if  the  foil  were  appropriated  to 
[One  or  two  of  them  only.  From  ten  miles 
vbeyond  BologJia,  to  this  place,  I  did  not  fee  an 
'dive  tree ;  fo  that  the  verdure  is  much  more 
jbeautiful  than  in  Tufeany, 

I  am^  Sir^ 


f'CCH:;.  .  -LETJ 
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Turin,  May  iS,  jy66. 

SIR, 

I  POSTPONED  giving  you  any  account 
of  T^urin  till  my  return,  hoping  I  (hould 
have  been  able  to  entertain  you  much  more 
agreeably,  by  a  fecond  viiit  to  this  city  ;  but 
1  find,  upon  examination,  that  the  defcripti- 
ons  I  have  already  f^nt  you  of  Italian 
and  manners,  anticipate  almofl:  every  thing  I 
had  to  fay  upon  that  fubjedf  in  relation  to 
rin.  What  few  peculiarities  I  have  obferved 
concerning  both  the  place  and  the  people,  I 
fhall,  however,  make  the  fubjedt  of  two  or 
three  letters. 

The  apartments  of  the  palace  are  much 
more  magnificent  than  is  to  be  expedled  from 
its  outward  appearance  ;  and,  perhaps,  were 
they  as^  large,  as  thofe  at  Verfailles^  might  vie 
with  them  in  elegance  and  furniture  :  They 
are  certainly  a  bedutiful  range  of  rooms,  and 
are  one  amonsft  the  very  few  inftances  where 

O  ^ 

the  real  merit  exceeds  the  popular  charadfer. 
His  Majefty,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the 
younger  fon  the  Duke  of  Cbablais  are  ail 

(nuch 
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fnnch  beloved  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Sirjoy,  the 
heir  apparent,  is  almoft  adored  by  the  people. 
The  King,  through  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign, 
has  fupported  fach  a  reputation  for  policy^ 
afliduity,  and  faithfulnefs  to  his  engagements, ' 
that  you  will  not  charge  me  with  an  affcda- 
tion  of  wifdom,  if  I  aflert,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  is  carried' on  v/ith  mote 
fpirit,  and  lefs  corruption,  than  that  of  any 
other  or,  perhaps,  in  Europe. 

Kis  Majefty  is  certainly  one  of  the  mbft 
regular  men  in  the  world  ;  indeed  his  life  is'' 
fo  regular  that  it  is  almoil  mechanical.  Ke 
gives  audience  from  fix  to  eleven  every  mor-’ 
ning  ;  goes  to  Mafs  about  t^^enty  minutes 
before  twelve;  dines  at  half  an 'hoCif  after 

twelve  ;  generally  takes  an  afternoon’s  air- 

♦ 

ing ;  then  plays  one  or  two  hours  in  the 
nurferv  with  his  grand-children  ;  and  fops 
fo  exadtly  at  ten,  that  they  told  rhe,  lie 
leaves  the  Opera  fometimes  a  few  minutes 
before  it  is  finifhed,  if  it  exceed  ever  fo  little 
the  hour  of  ten.  His  virtue  is  fo  rield,  that 

k.  i  ^ 


the  ffallantrv  of  the  Ci'cefbcos  gives  him  much 
orFence  ;  and  he  is  fo  fcandalized  at  this  fa- 
fbipn,  that  he  difcountenances  it  to  the  utmoU 
of; bis  power  ;  but  I  perceive  no  humam  pow¬ 
er  can  deflroy  a  m.ode  fo  well  efiablhhed, 
nd  fo  flattering  to  our  depravity  ;  for  both 
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at  the  Corfo  and  the  Sped:acles,  the  ladles  ftill 
appear  with  their  Cicefbeos,  in  defiance  of  the 
royal  difpleafure. 

The  Airing  or  Corfo  in  thefe  countries  is 
always  underftood  to  be  in  coaches  :  The 
gentry  never  walk,  as  the  French  Ladies  do 
in  the '  T^hidlleries^  and  the  Englijh  in  St 
yames\-P ark ;  but  the  Corfo  in  coaches  is 
the  firft  and  predominant  purfuit,  to  which  all 
others  are  fubfervient.  Thus  all  over  Italy 
the  hours  of  opening  the  Spedlacles  wait  on 
the  length  of  the  days  ^  that  is,  in  the  longeft 
days,  the  Corfo  finifhes  a  little  before  eight 
o’clock,  and  then  the  theatres  open  5  but 
when  the  days  are  fhorter,  the  theatres  open 
fooner ;  fo  that  in  winter  the  Spedfacles  be¬ 
gin  betwixt  five  and  fix  \  but,  in  the  very  hot 
nights  of  the  furnmer,  the  Corfo^  in  fome  cL 
ties  of  Italy ^  continues  almoft  till  morning, 
when  the  Italia?25  are  as  riotous  as  their  fo- 
briety  admits  of,  regaling  themfelves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  falhion,  with  ices,  fweet-meats^ 
.and  lemonades. 

There  are  two  theatres  at  Turin  5  the  one 
for  the  ferious  Opera,  almoft  as  large  and  mag* 
nificent  as  that  at  Naples  ;  the  fecond,  a 
fmallcr,  for  the  three  other  kinds  of  Speda- 

cles. 
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cles,  namely,  the  Comedie  Frajipife^  the  Co^ 
medie  Italienne^  and  the  Opera  Comique. 
Thefe  four  exhibitions  fucceed  each  other  in 
the  four  different  feafons  of  the  year  $  but  the 
Ring  and  Family  never  frequent  any  but  the 
Grand  Opera.  I  do  not  learn  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  lays  himfelf  under  this  reftraint  from  any 


religious  exception  to  a  play-houfe>  but 
merely  becaufe  it  is  the  etiquette  of  the  court. 
Should  the  Royal  Family  break  through  this 
ridiculous  form,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  im¬ 
prove  their  ftage^  and  render  the  Spedlacles 
more  brilliant  5  but  they  have  a  cuflom  here 
which  will  always  preferve  elegance  and  de¬ 
corum  in  their  operas.  There  is  a  fociety  of 
forty  Gentlemen^  anfwerable  for  every  ex¬ 
pence  whatfoever,  the  falaries  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  and  the  orcheftra,  the  purchafe  of  the 
fcenery,  the  dreffes,  fo  that  the  per¬ 

formers  are  fure  of  their  pay,  though  the  opera 
fliould  not  fucceed.  It  is  not  fo  with  regard 
to  the  Italian  and  French  Comedians,  thofe 
two  companies  taking  the  chance  of  good  and 
bad  houfes. 

In  my  walks^  not  far  from  the  city,  I  ac¬ 
cidentally  faW  a  mill  for  grinding  corn,  the 
meclaaoifm  of  which  is  very  remarkable  j 
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perhaps  there  may  be  fome  of  the  fame  kiild 
in  England',  but,  as  probably  jou  never  faw 
fuch  a  one,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  fome 
idea  of  it.  It  is  a  contrivance  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  benefit  of  every  ounce  of  water 
in  the  river.  In  the  generality  of  mills,  how¬ 
ever  large  the  body  of  water  be,  it  is  feldom 
applied,  as  I  apprehend,  to  the  turning  of 
•  more  than  two  or  three  wheels  5  in  this  in- 
fiance,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  are  to- 
v/ards  twenty.  The  river  which  fupplies  the 
mill,  I  guefs,  by  my  fleps,  to  be  about  thirty- 
fix  feet  wide ;  it  is  very  rapid,  and,  by  means 
’of  a  flood-gate,  fifes  to  a  great  height,  and 
fiills  in  lar2;e  auantities  over  the  flood- siate, 
down  a  confiderable  depth,  into  feveral troughs 
placed  on  the  other  fide,  and  is  conveyed  by 
them  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  troughs 
are  about  two  or  three  feet  diameter,  and  are 
of  different  lengths,  having,  at  their  extremi¬ 
ties,  a  wheel  of  fuch  a  fize,  as  the  weight  of 
water  in  the  trough  can  turn  with  aTufficient 
velocity.  The  fame  mechanifm  is  pradlifed 
by  a  body  of  water  which  falls  from  the  fide 
of  the  river  into  another  river  below  it  5  but 
as  words  only  will  hardly  make  you  compre¬ 
hend  the  defign,  I  have  annexed  a  drawing, 
2  which. 
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which,  perhaps,  may  illuflrate  what  I  have 
meant  to  explain.  _  •  _ 


In  this  figure  you  fee,  at  a  glance,  a  num¬ 
ber, of  troughs,  which  I  have  fuppofed  four-, 
teen,  though  I  think  there  are  more.  Ima¬ 
gine  a  wheel  under  the  extremity  of  each, 
trough,  and  you  will  conceive,  from  their 
oblique  termination,  that  there  is  a  fufficient 
fpace  for  feven  wheels,  Gfc.  It  is  this  multi¬ 
plicity  of  wheels  which  conftitutes  the  inge- 
nioufnefs  of  the  device,,  and  renders  the  mill 
equal  in  powers  to  two  or  three  mills,  becaufe 
the  weight  of  every  drop  of  water  is  .employed 
to  a  good  purpofe,  none  of  it  falling  fuperflii- 
oufly  on  any  of  the  wheels.  . 

I  aniy  Sih\  &c. 
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Turin,  May  19,  1766^ 

SIR, 

H I L  S  T  I  am  at  Ttmriy  I  go  every 
day  to  the  King’s  antichamber,  to 
fee  him  and  his  Court  pafs  to  chapel,  and 
as  conftantly  wait  on  them  through  the  whole 
fervice :  If  merely  attending  on  public  wor-r 
jfhip  be  a  work  of  merit,  I  may  vaunt  with  the 
Pharifee  in  the  Gofpel,  of  my  great  defer t. 
You  will  wonder  to  hear  fo  much  of  my 
perfeverance  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  religioua 
ceremonies  5  but,  as  the  folly  I  am  enquiring 
after  is  infinite,  were  I  to  live  here  for  ever, 
the  fearch  would  likewife.be  endlefs.  The 
good  old  King,  in  his  latter  days,  gives  him-- 
felf  up  entirely  to  devotion  ^  the  reft  of  the 
family  too  are  exceedingly  devout  ;  The 
church,  therefore,  is  triumphant  at  'Turin^ 
and  the  chief  fplendor  of  this  city  is  to  be 
found  in  the  King’s  chapel.  He  has  a  choice 
Orcheftra,  at  the  head  of  which  are  Tugnani^ 
and  the  two  Bifoucis.  He  feldom  prays  to 
God,  but  as  Nebuchadnezzar  prayed  to  his 
God,  with  the  found  of  the  fackbut,  the  pfal- 
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ter,  and  all  kinds  of  mufical  inftruments. 
Certainly,  if  a  gilded  church  be  an  honour  to 
the  Deity,  he  is  much  more  honoured  in  Italy 
than  in  Englandy  and  the  Catholic  Religion, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  is  much  more 
flattering  to  him  than  our  plain  home-fpun 
form  of  prayer. 

On  Saturday  laft,  the  whole  mafs  w'^as 
performed  in  the  pantomime  manner,  the 
priefl:  not  pronouncing  one  word  aloud,  but 
only  accompanying  the  mufick  through  the 
whole  office,  with  a  thoufand  unintelligible 
geflures.  The  day  following  being  Whit- 
Jiindayy  there  was  a  high  mafs,  which  conti¬ 
nued  exadlly  fifty  minutes,  and  was  celebrated 
both  by  mufick,  and  by  chanting.  The  tricks 
played  by  the  priefls,  and  their  attendants, 
during  the  celebration,  are  fo  whimfical,  that, 
were  I  capable  of  defcribing  them,  you  would 
imagine  I  had  fat  down  to  invent  raillery, 
farcafm,  and  carricature.  To  give  you  fome 
idea  of  one  part :  Imagine  four  young  men 
in  fcarlet  banyans,  and  white  nightrails, 
walking  half  the  time  of  the  fervice  before 
the  altar  ;  one  moment  bowing  like  the 
judges  in  Bays's  dance^  to  the  king,  the  next 
inoment  to  the  altar,  and,  prefently  after,  to 
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the  ground,  ringing  the  changes  in  this  inanner 
for  fifty  minutes :  then  each  of  them  has  a  large  ' 
lighted  taper,  which,  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  they  carry  horizontally,  walking  fo- 
kmnlv  one  after  another,  with  the  fame 
care  as  you  would  fiep  along  a  narrow  deal 
board,  wfithout  touching  the  cracks  of  the 
fioor :  After  this  proceilion  they  bend  both 
knees  towards  the  ground,  but  not  fo  far  as 
to  touch  the  ground,  juft  in  the  method  you 
have  feen  dancers  on  the  flack  rope,  but  fome- 
tlfing  more  deliberately  5  after  this,  they  raife 
themlelves  from  that  uneafy  poflure,  to  an 
creff  lituation,  but  with  fo  circumfpedt  and 
gradual  a  motion,  that  they  tremble  and 
totter,  not  without  fome  rifle  of  falling : 
w^he^  the  treniiflexlon  and  elevation  are 
finiflied,  or,  rather,  during  the  operation,  the 
taoers  are  thrown  into  various  pofitions,  as  a 
foldier  would  cxercife  wfith  a  pique  or  a  muf- 
ket.  How  the  fertile  and  focliin  brain  of 
man  could  invent  all  this  ih-ppery  apd  non- 
fenfe  is  wondtrful  3  but  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  curious^  could  we  come  at  the  hiftory  of 
its  crip'in,  and  on  what  pretence  theie  fcveral 
practices  were  introduced.  I  am  afraid 
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myfelf  unequal  to  the  ridiculoufnefs,  and, 
ifjdeed,  left  I  fliould  forfeit  the  charadter  of 
veracity,  by  telling  truths  fo  very  like  fal- 
ftioods;  but  I  muft  not  omit  to  mention, 
that,  at  a  certain  moment,  (I  think  the  in- 
ftant  after  the  elevation  of  the  Hoft)  the  two 
Priefts  who  officiate  at  the  altar,  embrace 
and  kifs  other  priefts  who  fit  on  the  bench 
near  the  altar,  with  a  folemnity  and  grimace 
truly  ludicrous,  I  confefs  it  is  feldom  par¬ 
donable,  to  deride  the  ceremonies  of  any  reli¬ 
gion  fincerely  profelled  by  its  followers ;  but, 
when  the  ceremonies  of  a  religion  are  farci¬ 
cal,  and  fo  palpably  the  inftruments  of  op- 
preflion  and  tyranny,  by  which  the  common 
fenfc  and  civil  rights  of  the  world  are  en- 
flaved  to  a  proud  priefthood,  it  were  virtue 
to  laugh  till  men  grew  ailaamed  of  their  folly. 

Fugnani  is  in  the  higheft  reputation  for  his 
proficiency  on  the  violin,  and,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Italians^  and  even  the  Fnglijh  at 
Fiirin^  is  fuperior  to  Giardmi,  It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  hear  him  to  the  greateft 
advantage  5  but,  if  I  may  hazard  my  fenti- 
ments  on  this  delicate  point,  though  I  muft 
tell  you,  I  am  fingular  in  my  judgment,  I 
prefer  ^Giardiui^  and  efteeni  him  a  much 

more 
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more  agreeable  performer  than  Pugnanu  It 
is  faidj  that  Pugnani  draws  out  a  louder  tone 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  fiddle,  than  Giar-^ 
dint  does ;  and  this,  it  muft  be  granted,  is  his 
forte;  but,  with  fubmiilion  to  Italian  cars> 
mine  were  a  little  fliocked  in  feveral  parts  of 
his  folo.  I  wilhed  he  had  been  a  little  more 
fweet,  though  he  had  been  lefs  forte ;  and, 
from  this  example  of  fo  excellent  a  performer, 
it  may  be  fufpeded  that  a  very  fliort  ftring, 
will  not  admit  of  a  fweet  tone  beyond  fuch  a 
degree  of  loudnefs.  His  tafte  and  elegance 
I  thought  by  no  means  comparable  to  Giar~ 
dini's  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  may  have  been 
iiiiftaken  in  all  my  criticifms ;  however,. 
I  am  perfuaded,  though  my  judgment  may 
be  falfe,  that  it  does  not  fpring  from  a  want 
of  feeling ;  for  the  Bifoucis^  both  of  them, 
(the  hautbois  and  the  bafibon)  gave  me 
the  pleafure  I  expedted  from  their  fame, 
who,  though  they  are  extremely  old,  have 
Hill  the  fame  powers  as  formerly,  Moft 
probably  Pugnani  will  find  his  way  to  En- 
gland  fome  time  or  another ;  but,  at  prefent, 
I  am  told  the  King  will  not  fuffer  it ;  for, 
though  his  Maj^fiy  have  no  relifh  for  mufic, 
he  will  have  the  beft  hands  he  can  procure 
z  foT 
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for  divine  fervice,  I  fuppofe,  were  a  plain 
Chriftian  to  afk,  why  all  this  noife  and  parade 
in  divine  worfhip  ?  why  all  thefe  drums, 
trumpets,  and  clangor  ?  Are  not  a  good  life, 
a  devout  heart,  and  a  fober  prayer,  the  moft 
pleafing  offering  that  can  be  made  to  the  De¬ 
ity  ;  the  men  withfhaved  heads,  holy  water,^ 
fweet  burning  incenfe,  tapers  lighted  at  noon¬ 
day,  and  a  wafer  god,  would  treat  him  as  a 
fanatic,  a  heretick,  a  blafphemer  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  confiftently  enough  with  the  reft  of 
their  condudl,  who  are  fo  abfurd  and  cruel  as 
to  mutilate  young  lads,  in  order  to  render 
their  voices  and  praifes  more  acceptable  to  an 
Almighty  Being  ? 


The  country  round  Turin  is  nearly  as  plea- 
fant  as  that  of  Florence ;  and,  if  you  conft- 
der  the  beauty  of  the  river^  fully  fo  :  The 
city  itfelf  is,  certainly,  much  more  regular 
and  handfome  than  any  other  in  Italy^  and 
would  be  a  delightful  abode,  were  a  man 
well  recommended  and  introduced  into  the 
beft  company ;  for  our  notions  and  charadlers 
of  places  often  depend  on  the  little  accident 
of  falling  into  agreeable  or  difagreeable  foci- 
Cty.  The  young  Englijhmen  here,  complain 
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of  the  dalnefs  and  melancholy  of  the  courts 
which  throws  a  gloom  over  the  whole  face 
of  as  there  is  neither  an  EngUJIj  or  a 

Ff^ench  ambaffadof  here,  the  common  refour- 
ces  of  amufement  and  politenefs,  in  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe,  The  King,  as 
I  have  intimated,  prays  much ;  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  not  a  little  ;  the  Ladies  in  waiting  are 
ancient,  the  fame  that  adorned  the  drawing¬ 
room  fome  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  then 
the  Duke  is  the  father  of  nine  children,  a  cir- 
cumflance  which  naturally  renders  a  man 
fomewhat  ferious  in  every  ftation  of  life.  All 
thefe  things  conlidered,  you  will  imagine  Fu- 
rin  is  not  fo  gay  as  it  might  have  been  under 
other  circumftances. ,  The  women,  however, 
are  extremely  beautiful  and  fair  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  though,  indeed,  the  Ladies  of  Milan  and  , 
almoft  vie  with  them  in  complexion 
z  "  -  h^atures.  They  have  not  yet,  in  any  part 
o  '  '  openly  adopted  the  French  mode  of 
G  beauty  which  Nature  has  en- 

c  u  with,  by  laying  red  on  their 

c  and  1  beliex^e  there  are  fewer  women 

I  .re  than  in  England^  who  have  fillen  into 
that  unpleafing  fafliion.  The  degree  to  which 
this  fairnefs  of  Ikin  prevails  in  the  nerthern 
"  parts 
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parts  of  Italy  is  a  little  aftonifliing.  I  can 
■hearken  to  a  reafoner,  who  informs  me,  that 
the  frequent  mixture  of  the  Moors^  and  their 
intermarriages  with  the  Spaniards ^  during' the 
feveral  centuries  they  occupied  To  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Spain^  will  account  for  the  olive  com¬ 
plexion  of  that  nation  ;  but  we  are  ftill  at  a 
lofs  to  comprehend  v/hy  the  French  are  a 
browner  people  than  the  inhabitants  of  Pied-^ 
inont  and  Lombardy ^  who  live  in  nearly  the 
fame  latitude.  The  common  people  are  more 
olive-coloured  than  the  gentry  here,  but  that, 
perhaps,  is  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  fa 
that,  in  fad,  they  are  rather  fun-burnt  than 
of  a  natural  olive-colour.  The  women  are 
fo  much  handfomer  than  thofe  in  Naples,  that 
on  the  firft  thought,  one  wonders  that  a  Nea^  ^ 
pQjlitan  of  a  large  fortune,  does  not,  for  the 
fake  of  a  fair  offspring,  feek  a  wife  in  thefe 
parts  ;  but  when  it  is  confidered  how  little 
the  charms  of  beauty,  affedion,  fociety,  and 
conftancy,  arc  required  in  marriage  herej  the 
wonder  ceafes  :  Family  connedions,  fortune, 
and  an  eldeft  fon,  feem  to  be  the  only  ofc^edg 
of  matrimony. 

I  go  every  night  to  the  comedy.  The 
company  of  comedians  are  from  Venice,  and 

per* 
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perhaps  are  the  heft  company  in  Italy  ;  but^ 
as  I  have  mentioned  in  former  letters,  the 
drama  all  over  Italy  is  in  a  very  low  ftate,  and 
how  a  reformation  fhould  be  effected  I  can 
hardly  conceive^  Their  plays  are  generally 
dull,  where  they  are  not  farcical  \  and  where 
they  are  farcical,  theydefeend  to  the  ribaldry 
of  our  jack- puddings  at  Bartholomew  Fair. 
Kow,  therefore,  ihould  they  ever  have  good 
actors,  till  their  a^lors  are  furnifhed  with  bet* 
ter  compofitions,  and  better  heard  5  and,  what 
is  alfo  of  equal  confequence,  better  paid  than 
at  prefen t  ?  I  rnuft  not,  now  I  am  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  plays,  any  longer  forget  to  tell  you, 
that  at  Florence^  women,  as  with  us,  fit  in  the 
pit ;  a  cuftom,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  that  city* 

.  In  the  great  guard -room,  adjoining  to  the 
King's  apartments,  I  fee  the  fame  cobwebs  1 
left  there  lafl:  year,  and  which,  poflibly,  have 
fubfifted  ever  fince  the  beginning  of  this  cen* 
tury.  Strange,  that  in  fo  elegant  a  palace  ther6 
Ihould  be  fo  glaring,  fo  nafty  a  deformity  ^ 
but  it  is  in  Efigland  only  that  a  uniformity  of 
grandeur  and  cleanlinefs  befpeaks  the  riches  of 
the  mailer !  In  Italy  you  fee  fome  palaces 
with  pictures  and  ftatues  to  the  value  of  ten 
twenty  thoufend  pounds,  and  a  bricked 

floor 
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floor  you  would  be  afliamcdof  in  your  kitch¬ 
en  ;  then  the  hangings,  chairs,  and  curtains, 
are  fuch  as  an  Nobleman  would  blulli 

to  put  into  his  garrets.  Another  inftance,  a 
ftriking  one  indeed,  of  parfimony  mixed  with 
royalty,  is,  that  at  this  moment,  both  in  the 
gardens  at  Parma  and  Purin^  they  are  adlu^ 
ally  making  hay  in  the  fmall  plots  or  partiti** 
ons  }  and  I  fliould  fuppofe,  the  quantity  in 
rather  an  obje<St  of  fhillings  than  guineas ;  for 
the  abundance  of  meadow  grounds  all  through 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy^  is  really  furprifing. 

I  take  pleafure  in  furveying  the  fortificati^ 
ons  of  T^urin,  I  confider  this  -ftate  as  our 
natural  ally,  from  the  nature  of  its  fitu* 
ation  ;  and  it  gives  me  the  utmoft  delight  to 
fee  the  exadt  order  in  which  they  are  kept  : 
It  appears  to  me,  that  if  a  brick  decay,  it  i^ 
immediately  fupplied  with  a  new  one.  The 
repairs  of  fo  many  fortified  towns  in  fo  fmali 
a  principality,  muft  fall  heavily  on  the  King's 
revenue  ;  but  there  is  an  oeconomy  here  prac- 
tifed  in  government  an  Englijhman  has  no 
idea  of :  I  have  it  from  the  beft  authority, 
that  the  appointments  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
about  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  flerling* 

I  amy  StTy  &c. 
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Turin,  May  ij 66. 


S  I  R, 


THINR  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  how 
^  frequently  I  have  blu (lied  in  Englaiid  at 
Xhe  brutal  cuftom  which  prevails  amongft 
ihe  common  people  there,  of  boxing  upon 
.every  little  quarrel  ;  and  how  often  I  have 
0ncc  blufhed  in  Ifafy,  that  I  Ihould  have  been 
afhamed  of  my  country  for  a  pradlice  which 
I  now  efteem  laudable,  taking  mankind  fuch 
as  they  are.  I  find,  by  my  experience  hcr^, 
that  the  fudden  indignation  and  tranfports  x>f 
choleric  man,  muft  be  immediately  grati« 
lied,  and  when  a  bloody  nofe  given  on  the 
ipot,  or  the  gentle  and  cooler  method  of  chal¬ 
lenging  the  offender  to  ftrip,  does  not  fatisfy, 
affaffination  will  take  place,  and  ftabbing  will 
be  the  fubftitute  of  boxing.  I  am  led  into 
^the  repetition  of  this  remark  by  a  fiory  I  pick¬ 
ed  up  the  other  day  in  this  city,  which  pleafcs 
me  extremelv,  as  it  charadterifes  fo  firoiiRlv 
the  different  geniufes  of  the  I/a//aa  and  the 
Englijlo  common  people.  It  feems  that  a  few 
weeks .  fince,  fome  EngUJh  failors  in  the  port 
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bf  Nice  had  got  drunk  at  a  publiclc  hbufif, 
grew  noify  and  quarrelfome,  ftript  into  buff, 
and  fought  it  out ;  but  the  poor  landlady, 
^ho  expelled  nbthing  lefs  from  the  outfet  o£ 
the  fray  than  blood  and  niurder^  had,  in  the 
Very  beginning  of  it,  run  for  the  guard  of  the 
town,  to  take  them  into  cuftody  :  The  guard 
Came  as  foon  as  poffible  5  but,  before  this  pe¬ 
riod,  the  failors  had  finiihed  their  battle,  aiid^ 
according  to  the  Englijh  cuftom^  had  •  iat 
down  to  drink  again,  the  beft  friends  id  the 
world,  which  they  explained  to  the  foldiers  j 
but  the  foldier^  not  having  the  leaft  compre- 
henfion  of  fuch  fudden  forgivehefs  attd  frierid- 
fliip,  infilled  that  they  fhould-all  go  to  the 
guardhOufe :  This  obftinacy  affronted  our  tars^ 
who  fell  violently  lipon  them,  and,  I  thihky 
broke  two  or  three  of  their  mufkets  j  but 
in  the  end  they  were  overpowered,  and  one 
of  them  taken  prifoner,  the  reft  efcaping  to 
their  fhip.  The  feqtiel  of  the  ftory  is,  that 
the  commandant  put  the  prifoner  into  the 
flocks  all  night,  which  is  ah  infamous  kind* 
of  puniftiment  here,  for  they  do  not  fit,  but 
lie,  (perhaps  in  the  mud)  oh  their  backs: 
Now  the  prifoner  hajjpening  to  be  the  boat*^ 
fwain  of  the  ihip,  he  thought  his  dignity  af- 
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fronted,  and  lodged  a  complaint  againft  the 
commandant,  with  the  Englifi  Charge  d'  , 
faires,  who  reported  it  to  the  King.  His 
Majefty  was  very  gracious,  condemned  the  ^ 
precipitancy  of  the  commandant,  who,  he 
faid,  Qiould  have  fent  to  court  for  his  in- 
ilrudrions,  laughed  at  the  ridiculoufnefs  of  the 
event,  but  told  th.Q  Charge  d'  Affaires y  that 
no  reparation  could  be  made,  in  any  kingdom 
of  the  world,  to  a  man,  who  had  oppofed  * 
the  officers,  of  juftice,  in  the  regular  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  duty. 

'  The  frequency  of  ftabbing  in  thefe  coun-  . 
tries,  is  not,  however,  merely  owing  to  the, 
ungovernablenefs  of  the  paffions;  for,  were  . 
rhen  under  more  reftraint,  the  crime,  I  arn 
perfuaded,  would  be  lefs  common ;  .but;, 
liere,  befides  the  fanftuary  which  delinqiknts  . 
find  in  churches 'and  holy  places,  tfiere  is,  a-  . 
nother  ftill  more  open  fandluary,  I  mean,  the 
remiflhefs  both  of  law  and  profecution.  Mr  ^ 
Murray^  our  late  refident  at  Venice ^  upi)n  his 
firfi  arrival  there,  loddly  proclaimed,  that,, 
jfhould  any  Engliffman  h^  aflifiinated  during 
his  refidentfhip,  no  expence,  no  interpofition, 
fhould  prevent  his  bringing  the. criminal  to 
condign  punifhment :  The common 
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jpeople  are  all  apprifed  of  ins  refolutlon,  and 
that  no  Rnglijhmen  has  been  murdered,  he  af- 
cHbes  to  this  tneafure.  Sfr  James  Gray^  our 
late  Envoy  at  Naples,  I  am  told,  was  once 
extremely  adive  in  bringing  a  criminal  to  the 
gallows,  who  had  afiaffinated  oile  of  bur 
countrymen.  The  example,  perhaps,  had  a 
good  eflFe6t  on  their  behaviour,  as  there  has 
been  nb  fuch  other  in  dance  in  all  Italy  lince 
that  time;  but  it  had  little  influence  on  their 
morals ;  for,  the  day  happening  to  be  black 
arid  flormy,  the  common  people  believed  that 
Heaven  ^  was  oiFended  at  the  execution  of  a 
Catholick  for  the  death  of  a  Heretick ;  fo  far 
Were  they  from  imagining  it  was  a  proper 
juftice,  and  a  facrifice  pleafing  to  God.  Could 
the  church  be  prevailed  on  to  recede  from 
the  right  of  fheltering  murderers,  it  would  ' 
be  a  great  flride  towards  a  reformation  of  this 
enormous  evil.  At  Florence,  where  Sir 
ratio  Man  informed  me  that  fewer  capital 
crimes  are  committed  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Italy ^  rny  eyes  were  tired  with  the  vieVv  of  art 
aflaffin  and  another  delinquent,  who  had  taken 
refuge  on  the  fteps  before  a  church  contiguous 

to  Lord - 's  houfe.  We  could  not 

look  out  of  window,  but  thefe  fellows  pre- 
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fenced  thcmfelves  to  our  fight  j  they  faun-* 
teired  upon  the  fteps  all  day,  and  retired  into 
the  church  during  the  night.  His  Lordfliip 
tgld  me  they  had  led  this  life  many  months,^ 
arid  fo  badly  do  good  people  often  judge  of 
real  charity,  that  it  was  efteemed  a  matter  of 
religion  in  the  neighbourhood  to  fupply  thefe 
wretches  every  day  with  a  fufSciency  of  pro- 
vifion.  I  muft  not  omit,  however,  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  government,  upon  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  occafions,  will  fometimes  encroach  a 
little  upon  the  privileges  of  the  church.  Not 
long  ago,  there  was  a  murder,  of  a  very  atro-t 
cipus  nature,  committed  in  that  city,  and  the 
perpetrator,  as  ufual,  flew  to  a  church  for  his 
afyliim ;  upon  which,  the  magiftracy  caufed 
it  to  be  furrounded  night  and  day,  with  a 
guard  fufficient  to  prevent  any  one  from  go¬ 
ing  to  Mafs  there,  and.  confequently  from 
carrying  him  any  fuflenance.  In  a  few  days, 
the  criniinal,  from  a  certainty  of  prefent  death, 
by  ilarving,  threw  himfelf  into  the  hpids  of 
juftice,  to  take  his  trial#  when  he  met  with^ 
his  deferts^ 

I  am^  Sir,  6?^. 
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Lvons,  May  29,  1766, 

SIR, 

WE  are  this  moment  arrived  at  Lyom^ 
without  having  fuJfFered  the  leaft 
alarm  from  the  paflage  of  the  AlpSy  which 
appeared  fo  terrifying  to  fome  of  us  the  lafl; 
year.  Certainly  there  cannot  be  produced  a 
ftronger  inftance  of  the  power  of  ufe  and 
pradtice,  than  the  total  banifhment  of  fear, 
which  we  experienced  upon  this  occafion ; 
and,  though  I  am  well  apprifed  that  carpen¬ 
ters  and  bricklayers,  from  habit,  work  with 
the  fame  indifference  on  the  ridge  of  a  houfe^ 
that  they  do  on  the  ground,  I  cannot  but 
Wonder  at  the  compofure  with  which  we  tra¬ 
velled  fo  many  miles,  on  the  edges  of  fo  ma¬ 
ny  precipices,  having  often  on  one  hand,  mon- 
ftrous  impending  rocks,  threatening  to  fall  on 
our  heads  every  moment;  and,  on  the  other, 
a  boifterous  torrent,  fome  hundreds  of  feet 
below  ns,  filled  with  vaft  fragments  of  thofe 
fame  rocks,  which,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
courfe  of  ages,  have  broken  off  and  fallen 
into  it. 
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Mount  Cenis  was  in  the  worft  ftate  it  evef 
can  be  5  for  We  travelled  over  it  hot  only  in 
the  worft  feafon  of  the  year,  but  alfo  after  as 
fevere  a  winter  as  dan  be  recplledled  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  man;  fo  that  it  was  loaded  with 
riiuch  greater  quantities  of  fnow  than  is  ufuaU 
The  paffage  into  Italy  isoompofed  of  a  very 
fteep  afcent,  alrnoft  three  rpiles  high  ;  ,then 
of  a  plain,  nearly  flat,  about  five  or  fix  miles 
long  ;  and,  laftly,  of  a  defcent,  about  fix  rniles 
in  length;  fo  that  you  will  conclude,.. the  de¬ 
scent  on  the  Italian  fide  is  not  fo  fteep  as  that 
on  the  fide  of  Savoy.  Each  flope  of  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  large  ftones,  fome 
fixed  in  the  ground,  the  others  loofe  ;  The 
plain  IS  fmoothj  and  full  of  good  grafs.  Both 
going  and  returning,  when  you  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  your  coach,  or  chaife,  is  taken 
to  pieces,  and  carried  upon  mijies  to  the  othe^ 
fide,  and  you  yourfelf  are  tranfported  by  two 
men,  on  a  common  ftraw  elbow  chair,  with- 
out  any  feet  to  it,  fixed  upon  two  poles,  like 
a  fedan  chair,  with,  a  fwinging  foot-board 
to  prop  -up  your  feet;  but,  though  it  be 
the  work  of  tvyo  men  only  to  carry  you,  fix, 
and  fometimes  eight,  attend,  in  order  to 
relieve  one  another.  The  whole  way  that 

you 
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you  ride  in  this  manner  being  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles,  when  the  perfon  carried  is  cor¬ 
pulent,  it  is  neceflary  to  employ  ten  porters. 
Though  I  have  defcribed  the  rife  of  both  the 
hills  to  be  extremely  craggy,  yet  the  chair¬ 
men,  from  long  ufe,  become  fo  habituated 
to  the  footing,  that,  like  goats,  they  feldoin 
make  a  falfe  ftep,  and  you  hardly  advance 
fifty  yards,  before  you  are  perfuaded,  that 
there  is  very  little  danger  in  this  method  of 
tranfporting  you.  The  plain  upon  the  fum- 
mit  is  almoft  even,  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  rather  an  amufing,  than  a  frightful  paf- 
fage  in  the  fummer.  In  the  winter,  except¬ 
ing  the  cold  (which  it  is  eafy  to  provide  a- 
gainft,)  the  pafiage  is  flill  more  pleafant^  for 
the  whole  furface  of  the  ground  being  co¬ 
wered  with  fnow,  to  a  confiderable  depth, 
the  paths  are  hard  and  fmooth,  fo  that  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  the  moft  part,  defcend  the  fteep 
hill  on  the  fide  of  Savoy  in  fledges,  which  is 
faid  to  be  an  agreeable  and  fafe  kind  of  paf- 
fage.  The  only  inconvenience  which  can 
occur  in  the  winter,  is,  that  in  fome  parts, 
on  the  plain  of  the  mountain,  fudden  gufts 
'and  ftorms  of  wind  blow  down  vafl:  heaps  of 
foow  from  the  mountains  that  overlook  the 

plain 
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plain,  F^Ich  may  overwhelip  a  paffqigerj  -b^l^ 
this  feldom  happens,  as  they  avoid  to  carry 
people  in  windy  feather,  and  likewife  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  when  it  ought  to  he  e^fpeftedi 
howeyer,  in  Qur  way  over  the  fnmmit,  wc 
faw  feyeraj  of  thefe  accumulations,  the  woth 
of  the  laft  vyinter. 

The  fummer  months  may  be  efteemed 
yuly^  Augujl^  perhaps  0£tQ^ 

ber^  and  part  of  November  5  for  it  is  acciden¬ 
tal  how  foon  the  deep  fnows  fall.  The  win¬ 
ter  njonths  are  December^  January^  February^ 
Marcbi  and,  moft  probably,  April 5  or,  if  the 
fnow  begin  to  melt  at  that  time,  it  freezes, 
again  in  the  night,  and  is  hard  long  enough  in 
the  morning  to  admit  of  a  fafe  and  pleafant 
paflage  :  This  is  likewife  the  cafe  the  firft 
week  or  two  in  May  \  but  it  was  our  iU  for¬ 
tune  to  pafs  over  it  on  the  twenty-third,  and, 
unluckily,  on  a  dreadful,  rainy  morning,  fq 
that  it  is  almoft  impoilible  to  give  you  a  true 
idea  of  the  badnefs  of  the  road ;  nevcrthelefs, 
with  all  this  difagreeablenefs,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  to  terrify  us  but  the  dangerous  fituation. 
of /r  the  poor  chairmen ;  for,  with  regard  to 
oucfelyes,  if  they  let  us  fall,  which  they  did 
feyeral  times,  we  fell  but  the  diftance  of 

feet 
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feet,  on  foft  fnow  :  I  really  think,  therefqre^ 
that  the  only  horror  which  attended  it,  wa% 
the  danger  of  the  poor  men  breaking  their 
legs  ;  for,  the  fnow  being  rotten  and  deceits 
■fill  in  feyeral  places,  when  they  thought  they 
had  a  good  footing,  they  fometimes  funk  into 
it  deeper  than  their  knees,  and  fo  let  us  drop 
gently  on  the  ground.  Another  evil  waiting 
on  thefe  deep  fiiows,  are  fprings,  which  leave 
a  furface  of  fnow  on  their  tops,  and  may  aptly 
be  compared  to  quickfands  :  One  of  thefe  we 
faw  in  our  paflage,  with  a  dead  horfe  lying 
pn  the  brink  of  it :  It  feems  that  a  boy  had, 
the  day  before,  not  being  apprized  of  the 
well,  either  rid  or  driven  the  horfe  into  it, 
and  was  unablp  to  extricate  it  by  himfelf. 

An  axle-tree  of  my  carriage  breaking  down 
amongft  the  Alps^  I  availed  myfelf  of  the 
misfortune. — As  I  was  near  the  place  where 
the  Chevalier  de  Bellijle  was  killed  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  a  way  into  Piedmont^  I  hired 
a  mule,  and  rode  near  the  fpot  to  take  a  view 
of  the  field  of  battle ;  it  is  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  high  road,  contiguous  to  which 

a  fortification,  called  La  Brunetta^  which, 

<  ' 

with  more  reafon  than  is  ufual,  may  be  ftyled 
jppregnable.  It  was  built  foon  after  the 

peace 
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peace  ofUlrecbf,  and  being  formed  out  of  thd 
folid  rock,  which  faces  the  -road  to  Sufa^  ren*- 
ders  the  paffage  of  an  army  that  v/ay  im¬ 
practicable  now,  which  was-  formerly  very 
eafy.  Belleijle  fo  fixed  in  the  opinion  of 
the  impregnablenefs  oi  La  Brune ft that  he 
chofe  rather  to’ attack  the  pafs  of  the  intrench^ 
ments  on  the  heights  of  Exilles  into  Pied^' 
mont^  a  method  fuppofed  by  many,  at  that 
time,  and  by  all  now,  ftill  more  defperate. 
Every  body  remembers  that  fignal  defeat, 
where,  from  the  advantage  of  fituation^  a  few 
Piedmontefe  eafily  vanquifiied  a  numerous  gal¬ 
lant  French  army. 

Nature  feems  to  have  formed  a  barrier  be¬ 
twixt  France  and  Italy  *,  and  the  prefent  King 
of  Sardinia  is  very  afliduous  in  ftrengthening 
it  by  art,  all  the  fortifications  being  not  only 
kept  in  excellent  repair,  but  daily  improved 
and  augmented.  You  remember  how  the 
French  were  bafHed  at  Coni^  though  they  had 
Hktn  Demonty  beaten  the  army  whicdi  came 
to  its  relief,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  utmofi:  fuccefs ;  yet,  as  it 
was  undertaken  late  in  the  feafon,  the  fnows 
fell  -before  they  had  finifhed  their  operations, 
and  rendered  all  they  had  done  of  no  effedli 

Never- 
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Neverthelefs,  the  w’onderfal  ftrength  of  La 
Brunetta^  will,  probably,  compel  the  Fre72ch^ 
if  ever  they  fhall  again  invade  Piedmont^  to 
enter  by  ConiyTi^  the  more  eligible  alternative, 
where  both  are  fo  hazardous.  It  is  true,  there 
are  feme  other  openings  into  Piedmont^  but 
they  are  efteemed  by  the  military  men  flill 
,  more  impracticable. 

I  met  with  an  old  Monk  in  Savoy^  whofe 
knowledge  of  men,  and  the  world,  aftonidied 
me,  till  I  learnt  he  had  paffed  the  younger 
years  of  his  life  in  armies.  He  informed  me 
that  hay,  in  the  French  camp,  in  1747,  fold 
for  fix- pence  Englifi  a  pound,  which  cir- 
cumflance  alone  was  almoft  fufficient  to  ruin 
^n  expedition.  It  was  all  brought  from 
Fra?2ce  on  mules,  and  each  mule  confumed  a 
great  part  of  his  load,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
its  exceflive  dearnefs.  He  told  me,  that  the 
commander 'of  the  French  army,  after  the 
v/ar  in  1736,  returning  home  from  Italy^ 
through  the, town  (La  Cha?72breJ  where  he 
refides,  faid,  ‘V  Father,  by  my  maiter’s  alli« 
ance  with  the  King  of  Sardhtia^  ,we  have 
now  leave  to  march  peaceably  into  Fra72ce  ; 
“  but,  for  thefe  two  hundred  years  paft,  (and 
I  believe  it  will  always  be  the  fame  thing) 

“  the 
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xht  French  have  conftantly  been  kicked 
hofie  5  [coups  de  pied  au  ventre^  was  the  cx- 
**  preffion/’) 

We  are  fo  aceuftomed  to  confider  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Savoj  as  Mountaineers,  and  a  fa^ 
vage  race  of  men/ that  I  was  extremely  fur^ 
prifed  to  find  them  docile,  not  to  fay  polifh- 
ed  ;  but  now,  that  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  the  ftate  of  the  country,  I  no  longer 
wonder  that  their  behaviour  is  fuch  as  a  ire- 
quent  commerce  with  ftrangers  will  naturally 
produce,  I  have  intimated  before,  that  the 
winter  is  no  impediment  to  travelling  in  this 
part  of  the  world  ;  for  the  fnow  renders  thg 
whole  road  excellent,  and,  in  fome  of  tb$ 
rough  craggy  w^ys,  much  better  than  in  the? 
fummer ;  fo  that  there  are  people  continu¬ 
ally  paffing  into  through  the  At 

one  of  the  inns,  I  alked  the  feryant  maid  if 
they  were  not  often  a  long  time  without  fee^p 
ing  company  ?  “  Yes,  faid;flie,  fometimes, 

in  the  .winter,  w*e  are  three  or  four  days 
**  without  feeing  a  foul,  aud  then  they  comg 
in  fuch  crouds,  that  we  can  hardly  provide 
beds  for  them/-  From  this  anfwer,  you 
may  gather  how  much  this  road  is  frequent- ^ 
ed ;  nor  would  I  have  you  fuppofe  the  ac¬ 
commodation  is  fuch  as  I  deferibed  in  the  . 

road 
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road  from  Loretto  to  Rome^  or  from  Rome  to 
Naples -j  far  from  it  j  fbme  of  the  cooks  are 
good,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  provifions.  I  will 
not  boaft  of  the  bed-chambers,  but  they  are 
excellent  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  the  abovc-^ 
mentioned  roads.  Certainly  Savoy  is  a  dif- 
mal  barren  diftrid,  in  competition  with  iht 
generality  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe ;  yet  there  are  many  fertile 
fpots  in  it,  and,  during  the  firft  and  fecond 
day’s  journey  from  Lyons^  one  would  almoft 
be  tempted  to  call  a  confiderable  extent  of  it, 
a  plentiful  country.  I  had  heard,  the  fix 
provinces  brought  in  a  very  trifiing  revenue 
to  the  King,  but  my  old  Monk  aflured  me, 
that  the  taxes  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  confi** 
derably  above  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  a  year.  When  you  approach  to¬ 
wards  the  very  barren  parts,  every  one  of  the 
peafants  is  in  pofleflion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
ground,  which  he  cultivates  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  his  family  5  and  there  is  hardly  an 
inftance  of  a  man’s  labouring  by  the  day  in 
thefe  parts.  It  is  fuppofed  that  there  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fixty  thoufand  Savoyards  abfent  from 
home,  during  the  winter;  for  thofe  who  have; 
HQ  vineyards,  aa  foon  as  they  have  gotten  in 

their 
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their  little  harveft,  and  fown  their  feed^  fel 
out,  fome  for  France^  fome  for  ltal)\  and  o- 
thers  for  different  parts,  in  ortier  to  procure  a 
fmall  pittance^  which  they  bring  home  to 
their  wives  and  children.  When  I  paffed, 
foon  after  harveft,  the  lafl:  year,  thro’  Savoy^ 
I  was  amazed  at  the  prodigious  number  of 
fmall  ftacks  of  corn  fpread  over  the  face  of 
the  country  5  in  fome  places  like  hay-cocks 
in  a  meadow  ;  but  this  partition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  into  fuch  an  infinity  of  fmall  farms,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  appearance  3  befides,  that  the 
peafants  make  their  ftacks  fmall,  from  a  per- 
fuafion,  that,  if  they  were  larger,  the  corn  in 
that  climate  would  become  difcoloured  and 
mufty.  I  afked  my  friend,  the  Monk,  if  thefe 
poor  people  preferved  the  fame  ciiaracler  of 
integrity  in  foreign  kingdoms  they  did  form¬ 
erly  3.  in  anfwer  to  which,  he  told  me  a  fto- 
ry  I  had  heard  a  thoufand  times  at  Paris  3 
“  How  the  Savoyards  in  that  city  having  de- 
tedfed  one  of  their  brethren  in  fome  piece  of  ’ 
roguery,  thought  it  fuch  a  difgrace  to  the 
whole  body,  that  they  determined  to  make 
an  example  of  him  3  and,  in  confequence, 
obliged  him  to  run  the  gantlet,  the  whole 
length  of  the  Place  Roy  ale.  Their  diftribii> 

tion 
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tioi)  of  juftice  gave  fome  offence  to  govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  King  laugh’d  it  off,  and  fo  it 
ended.”— I  muft  not,  however,  omit  men¬ 
tioning,  to  the  difhonour  of  the  Savoyards^ 
that,  in  our  way  through  the  Alps,  laft  year, 
on  the  evening  of  a  feftival,  we  met  great 
numbers  of  them  returning  home  from  their 
merry  meeting,  and,  I  think,  I  never  faw  in 
j^jjgland  a  ftronger  example  of  drunkennefs  ; 
they  feemed  to  be  every  one  of  them  more  or 
lefs  jolly  :  Whether  it  were  accident’,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  cuftomary,  I  do  not  know,  but' 
it  never  happened  to  me,  during  >my  flay  in 
Italy,  to  fee  fuch  a  fight, 

I  am,  Sir^  & c. 
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Lyons,  "June  1766. 

SIR, 

HEN  I  paffed  the  Alps  into  Italy, ' 
laft  year,  I  made  fome  fhort  memo¬ 
randums  of  what  I  obferved  amongft-thofe 
mountains.  I  propofe  now,  by*  the  help  of 
thefe  notes,  to  give  you  a  few  mifcellaneoiis 
remarks  on  that  country,  which  "will  finifti 
my  accounts  of  Italy. 

A 


j 
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A  man  advances  but  a  little  way  into  tnS 
mountainous  countryi  before  he  perceives 
many  of  the  datives^  of  both  fexes,  labouring 
tinder  that  fpecies  of  fwefled  throat,  which 
the  common  people  call  the  Deer's  Neck^ 
and  the  medical  people  a  Brortchoceki  I  was 
apprifed,  before  I  Went  idto  that  in 

what  place  foever  the  inhabitants  drink  fnow 
watery  they  are  fubjedt  to  this  diftcmper  i 
but  I  had  not  the  leaft  idea  of  fuch  an  uni- 
verfality  j  for,  as  you  approach  towards  Mount 
Cenisy  you  find  very  few  exempt  from  it  j  and 
many  of  thofe  fwellings  are  fo  enormous,  add 
of  fo  loathfome  an  appearand^,  efpecklly  iU 
ugly,  ragged,  half  ftarved  old  women,  that 
the  very  fight  of  them  turns  the  ftomach.  I 
do  not  leatn,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  malady 
is  ever  mortal  ^  not  but  that,  fometlmes  the 
tumour  comprefies  the  Widd-pipe  fo  mueb,^ 
as  to  render  refpiration  very  difflcdlt,  which,' ' 
at  the  long  run,  though  infenfibly,  may  affeifi 
life.  I  was  curious  id  my  examination,  whe-^ 
ther  any  children  were  born  vvith  this  ma¬ 
lady  upon  them :  I  did  not  knoW  but  that  th^ 
blood  of  the  mother,  imbued  with  fdoW- 
Water,  might  operate  this  effedl  upon  the 
f^us  befoie  the  birth- j  howevcf,  1  was  ir^- 

formed^ 
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iTormed,  to  my  fatisfacflion,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  inftance,  and  even  that  the  fwelling  ne¬ 
ver  begins  to  form,  till  towards  two  years  of 
age,  fome  examples  of  which  I  myfelf  faw. 

The  river  Arc  accompanies  the  road  two 
days  journey  of  the  feven,  and  affords  much 
fpeculation  and  entertainment  to  the  traveller, 
who  has  no  concern  upon  him ;  but  the  horrid 
quantity  of  vaft  fragments  fallen  into  it  from" 
the  impending  rocks,  and  the  noify  foaming 
of  the  waters  againft  thofe  fragments,  add  to 
the  terror  of  fuch  who  are  already  frightened  ‘ 
at  the  precipices.  In  moft  places  the  rivers 
fwell  in  winter  ^  but  amongft  cold  mountains 
they  are  almoft  empty  in  that  feafon  ^  for, 
there,  what  generally  falls,  *  is  fnow,  which 
lodges  all  the  winter  ;  or,  if  it  rain,  the  rain 
is  foon  converted  into  ice,  which  lodges  alfo  ; 
fo  that  it  is  in  the  fummer  months,  and  chiefly 
m  yuhy  when  the  fnows  and  ice  are  melting, 
that  this  river  is  fulleil.  Where  it  happens  to 
‘  be  narrow,  and  where,  by  accident,  there  is 
,a  confiderable  colleflion  of  fragments,  the 
ftream  dallies  with  fuch  rapidity  againft  them, 
as  to  refemble  not  only  the  found,  but,  in 
Tome  degree,  the  very  appearance  of  cafcades. 
From  the  heights  of  the  mountains  yoii  fee, 

U  ia 
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in  various  parts,  a  little  torrent  of  melted 
jfnow,  making  its  way  down  into  the  bed  of 
the  river  with  great  velocity  :  Some  of  thefe 
torrents  are  fmall  channels ;  others,  by  length 
of  time,  have  carried  away  the  foil,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  breadth  of  one  or  two,  and  even 
three  feet.  The  induftry  of  the  Savoyard 
has  availed  him  of  thefe  currents  of  water.; 
for  there  are  very  few  of  them  which  are  not 
diredled  to  fome  ufe.  The  frequent  acci¬ 
dents  which  happened  to  my  carriage  ,a- 
mongft  thofe  mountains,  brought  me  much 
acquainted  with  the  blackfmiths  there,  and  I 
was  exceedingly  pleafed  to  find  in  feveral  of 
their  fhops,  not  only  their  bellows  blown, 
and  their  grindftones  turned,  but  alfo  a  mon- 
llrous  heavy  hammer  for  forging  iron,  work¬ 
ed  by  thefe  ftreams.  I  do  not,  however, 
fpeak  of  this  mechanifm  as  a  new  thing;  I 
know,  that  in  our  iron  and  copper-mills,  it 
is  carried  to  the  highefl:  perfection;  but  I 
.  mean  to  tell  you  that  the  Savoyard  not  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  barbarifm  as  you  may  pofiibly 
fufpeCt. 

There  is  fo  much  rocky  and  barren  ground 
in  Savoy,  particularly  towards  Mount 
that  the  leaft  fpot  of  earth  capable  X)f  produ¬ 
cing 
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ting  corn  or  grafs,  does  not  lie  uncultivated, 
and  you  fee  all  through  the  country,  one  or 
the  other  growing  on  the  flope  of  the  rocks, 
wherever  the  peafant  can  find  a  little  piece 
of  flat  furface,  with  a  depth  of  foil  fuifficient 
to  admit  of  vegetation.  Many  of  thefe  pieces 
of  land  are  not  bigger,  and  many  are  lefs  than 
the  hall  of  an  old  Englijh  country  manfion- 
houfe ;  but,  in  fome  places,  they  are  nume¬ 
rous,  and,  by  hanging  one  over  the  other, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  make 'a 
pleafant  picture.  I  have  more  than  once, 
upon  this  journey,  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
the  providential  and  blind  partiality  which 
almoft  every  individual  feels  for  his  native 
country.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met 
withfo  great  and  fo  enviable  a  degree  of  it  in 
any  man,  as  in  my  good  friend  the  Monk  I 
fpoke  of  in  my  lafl:  letter.  Whilfl:  I  was 
converfing  with  him,  I  turned  my  eyes  to¬ 
wards  two  or  three  of  thefe  little  patches  of 
cultivated  ground,  encompafled  with  a  mon- 
ftrous  extent  of  barren  rock,  and,  feeling  fome 
compaflion  for  the  fuppofed  mifery  of  the 
inhabitants,  I  opened  my  mouth  to  fay  fome- 
thing  on  that  fubjedt ;  but  he  imagining  that  I 
meant  a  panegyric  on  the  Hate  of  their  agri- 

U  2  culture, 
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•culture,  interrupted  me,  with  great  eagerhe&^ 
faying,  j^ye-y  God  be  praifedy  we  are  not  like 
ether  natiofiSy  depeftdent  for  our  food  upon  a  due 
tourfe  of  the  feafons  “y  for  whether  the  rains  or 
'  the  droughts  ptevaily  we  are  always  ajfured  of 
our  harvefl  -y  we  have  fo  many  crops  on  the  hoU 
'  tonty  the  middle y  and  the  fummits  of  the  moun-- 
tainSy  thaty  when  fame  faily  the  others  necef  a*- 
rily  fucceed: — You  may  imagine  I  did  not  a- 
waken  him  out  of  his  pleafing  dream,  and, 
indeed,  I  muft  have  been  a  brute  had  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  open  his  eyes. 

When  I  firfl:  entered  into  Savoy y  I  faw  but 
^^ry  little  fnow  on  the  tops  of  the  hills^  but, 
as  I  advanced  towards  higher  hills,  1  could 
not  but  admire  at  the  quantities  which  ftili 
remained  unmelted  at  the- end  of  Augufl  ^ 
though  there  was  none  but  what  lay  on  that 
iide  of  the  mountains  which  faced  the  North, 
the  North-^Eaft,  and  Eaft ;  a  proof,  however, 
of  what  little  efficacy  are  the  early  and  ob¬ 
lique  rays  of  the  fun  on  great  heights.  But 
why  do  I  wonder  at  fb  familiar  a  pbaenome- 
non?  All  the  world  is  informed^  that  very 
high  mountains  are  covered  with  eternal 
fnows,  and  that  even  the  meridian  rays  of 
the  fun  are  impotent,  at  a  certain  elevation 

frotn 
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from  the  earth ;  of  which  I  afterwards  faw 
examples  in  abundance. 

Mount  Cefiis  is,  certainly,  a  very  high 
mountain,  but  it  is  the  road,  and  not  its  fu- 
perior  height,  which  has  rendered  it  fo  cele¬ 
brated.  Wherry ou  arrive  at  the  plain  I  havcL 
Ipefore  defcribed  (on  its  top)  there  are,  both 
on  your  right,  and  on  your  left,  ftiil  higher 
mountains ;  and,  as  you  defcend  towards  P/- 
edmonty  you  fee,  on  your  left  hand,  Notn 
Dame  de  la  NeigCy  which  is  reputed  by  fome 
to  be  the  higheft  mountain  in  Europe  on  the 
Continent :  it  is  always  covered  with  fnow, 
and,  generally,  to  fuch  a  depth  as  renders  the 
road  impaffable ;  but,  when  the  year  is  fa^ 
vourable,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
diftridts  make  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  to,  the 
chapel.  It  is  computed,  that,  in  1764,  three 
thoufand  peafants  laboured  up  the  hill,  tp 
hear  Mafs  there.  Churches,  chapels,  and 
convents,  on  the  fummits  of  mountains,  are 
conjmon  through  all  Italy  :  The  Italians, 
like  the  idolaters  of  old  times,  chufe  to  wor- 
Ihip,  and  burn  incenfe  on  their  high  places. 


I  am,  SiVy 


.An  Admonition  to  Gentlemen  who  fafs 


the  Alps,  and  make  the  "Tour  of  Italy. 


T  Lyons-,  or  Ge^ieua,  the  Voiturins, 


jL\,  (men  who  furnifh  horfes  for  the  jour¬ 
ney  over  the  Alps,)  make  their  demands  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  travellers  who  are 
on  the  fpot,  or  (as  they  hear)  are  on  the  road. 
If  there  be  but  few,  they  are  fometimes  very 
reafonable ;  if  there  be  many,  they  rife  in 
their  demands,  and  even  confederate  ’not  to 
take  lefs  than  a  certain  exorbitant  fum,  fti- 
pulated  amongft  themfelves.  When  there 
are  but  few  travellers  going  dn,  he  who  takes 
a  paffenger  has  a  very  good  chance  upon  his 
arrival  ^xTurin,  to  find  cuftomers  back  again, 
and,  therefore^  will  agree  on  very  moderate 
terms.  The  price  of  a  voiturin  and  pair  of 
horfes  is,  generally,  from  eight  to  temor  ele¬ 
ven  louis  (guineas,)  befides  the  prefent  of  a 
louis,  orat  leaft  half  a  louis,  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  ;  however,  without  accidents  to  en¬ 
hance  the  pidce,  one  may  exped  a  pair  of  hor- 
les  for  eight  or  niiie  louis. 


6ome 
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'  Some  travellers  have  not  a  chaife  of  their 
own,  but  pafs  the  Alps  in  the  voiturin’s  chaife, 
in  which  cafe,  the  voiturin  will  fometimes 
take  a  man  ftill  a  louis  cheaper,  becaufe,  when 
he  arrives  at  "Tiirin^  he,  by  this  means,  has  a 
double  chance  of  bringing  back  a  traveller  j 
for,  if  the  traveller  have  no  chaife  himfelf,  the 
voiturin  has  one  ready  for  him ;  and,  if  he 
have  a  chaife,  the  voiturin  leaves  his  at  Twin 
till  an  opportunity  offer  of  returning  it. 

■  In  going  from  Geneva  to  Turin^  I  paid  thir¬ 
ty-one  louis  for  fix  horfes  and  three  voitii- 
rins ;  viz,  four  horfes  for  my  coach,  and  two 
for  my  chaife  ;  but  then  both  the  coach  and 
the  chaife  were  very  heavy.  On  my  return 
to  Turin^  a  voiturin  offered  to  bring  me  to  £jr- 
onSy  the  day  after  my  arrival,  for  twenty-eight 
louis,  but  as  I  chofe  to  make  fome  flay  there, 
this  voiturin  went  off  with  other  Gentlemen, 
and  feveral  travellers  happening  to  come  in, 
none  of  the  voiturins  w’ould  take  me  unlefs 
I  hired  fix  horfes  to  the  ^coach,  and  paid 
thirty-fix  louis,  which  I  was  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  to  5  and,  had  I  deferred  it  one  day  longer, 

I  muft  have  paid  forty,  as  I  afterwards  leamt 
from  one  who  fet  out  the  following  day  with 
jhe  fame  equipage  as  mine.  It  feems  the  voi- 
*  ‘  U  4  turins 
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turins  prefer  cli^lfes  to  coaches,  as  they  de¬ 
mand  ufually  in  a  higher  proportion  for  a 
coach  and  four,  than  for  a  chaife  and  two. 

The  voiturins,  for  tliis  fum,  defray  your 
charges  on  the  road  ;  they  pay  for  your  din¬ 
ner,  fupper,  and  lodging  ^  fo  that  the  fcven 
days  journey  from  Geneva  or  Lyons^  to  Turm^ 
cofts  little  more  than  what  you  contrail  for 
with  them,  the  extraordinaries  being  only  the 
'  fmall  prefents  made  to  the  fervants,  and  the 
cxpence  of  breakfafting.  The  voiturins  are 
generally  obliging  and  bufy  in  providing  the- 
beft  eatables  the  country  affords,  becaufe 
they  pay  the  fame  ordinary,  whether  the  inn¬ 
keepers  give  you  good  or  bad  provihons ;  be- 

lides,  they  are  alb  ambitious  of  character, 

•  ^ 

which  procures  them  recommendations  from 
one  traveller  to  another.  The  voiturin  i$. 
likewife  at  the  whole  expence  of  carrying 
you  and  your  equipage  over  Mount  Cenis^ 
except  a  little  gratuity  which  every  Gentle¬ 
man  gives  to  the  poor  chairmen,  perhaps  fix- 
pence  to  each,  and  a  little  drink  at  the  refiing 
place,  or  half  way  houfe.  As  the  voiturins. 
are  obliged  to  hire  a  number  of  mules,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  luggage,  and  thp 
weight  of  the  chaife>  or  coach,  this  confide- 

ration 
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ration,  befides  the  draught  for  their  horfes, 
makes  them  raife  their  demands  when  the  e- 
quipage  is  heavy.  I  would  advife  no  Gentle¬ 
man  to  hire  horfes  by  the  day,  and  pay  for 
his  diet,  lodging,  and  paffage  over  Mount  O- 
nis^  as  he  will  be  much  impofed  on  in  many 
pf  thefe  articles ;  but,  if  he  be  fo  inclined^ 
the  voiturins  will  furnifti  horfes  at  four  Savoy 
livres  a  day  each,  allowing  feven  days  for  going, 
and  feven  days  for  returning,  that  is,  for  a 
chaife  and  a  pair,'  fourteen  times  eight  livres,. 
about  five  pounds  eighteen  fhillings  ;  but  this, 
as  I  have  intimated,  turns  out  a  dearer  me¬ 
thod  of  travelling,  and  is  never  to  be  praftifed. 

The  trouble  and  expence  of  taking  a  car¬ 
riage  to  pieces,  and  tranfporting  it  over  the 
mountain,  lying  entirely  on  the  voiturin,  except 
a  final  1  prelent  to  the  coach-maker,  it  is  only 
to  fatisfy  curiofity  that  I  here  give  the  parti¬ 
cular  rates,  charged  by  an  ordinance  of  his 
Sardinian  Majefty,  to  prevent  difputes  and 
impofitions. 

Every  perfon  who  is  carried  over  Mount 
Cenis  in  a  chair,  is  obliged  to  employ  fix 
chairmen,  or,  if  he  be  lufty,  eight  5  or  ex¬ 
tremely  corpulent, '  ten  5  of  which,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  all  dirputable  matters,  the  Syndics  are 
:  ap- 
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appointed  by  his  Majefty  abfolute  judges. 
The  Syndics  are  magiflrates,  living  the  one  at 
Lanneburg^on  this  fide  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  oth^v  ^xNovaleze^  which  is  fituatedat  the 
other  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  fide. to- 
wards  ^urin ;  they  are  poor  men,  and  not 
above  accepting  a  fmall  prefent  for  drink, 
but  are  inverted  with  fufficient  power  to  com¬ 
pel  both  the  muleteers  and  the  chairmen  to 
attend,  when  any  traveller  arrives.  I  had  aa 
opportunity,  when  I  went  into  Italy ^  of  fee¬ 
ing  this  power  exerted  ;  for  the  chairmen 
were  in  the  midrt  of  their  harvert,  gathering 
in  the  produce  of  their  own  little  farms^  and 
^'ould  gladly  have  been  excufed.  The  Syn¬ 
dic,  therefore,  rung  the  alarum-bell,  which 
fummons  was  immediately  obeyed,  and  a  fuf- 
ficient  number  of  them  were  feledted  to  tran- 
fport  me  and  my  company  the  next  morning. 

The  pay  to  each  chairman  is  fifty  fous  of 
Savoyy  that  is,  two  (hillings  and  feven-pence 
halfpenny.  The  pay  for  a  mule  to  carry 
over  a  fervant  is  forty  fous,  about  two  fhil- 
lings  and  a  penny.  The  pay  for  each  muk 
which  carries  the  baggage  is  fifty  fous,  two 
ihillings  and  feven  pence  halfpenny. 


A  mule 
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A  mule  is  not  obliged,  by  the  ordinance,  to 
carry  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  5 
therefore,  if  the  body  of  the  coach,  or  chaife, 
or  any  parcel  of  luggage  weigh  more,  it  is  in 
the  breaft  of  the  muleteers  to  demand  what 
fum  they  pleafe ;  a  privilege  they  feldom 
negledl  to  avail  themfelves  of,  and,  fometimes, 
with  great  extortion,  to  the  amount  of  many 
guineas ;  therefore,  above  all  men,  the  En^ 
glijh^  who  are  reputed  rich,  fliould  contract 
with  the  voiturins  to  defray  this  expence. 
Some  Italians^  who  pafs  often  over  the  moun¬ 
tains,  build  the  body  of  their  coach  as  light  as 
jDofiible,  and  of  fuch  a  ftrudture  that  it  may 
{)e  feparated  into  two  parts,  by  which  con¬ 
trivance  they  tranfport  it  on  the  cheapeft 
terms.  EngUJhmen^  who  take  their  own 
coaches,  fhould  provide  fuch  a  carriage  as 

may  be  taken  to  pieces,  which  thofe  with  a 
perch  do  not  admit  of, 

A  man  may  travel  poft,  if  he  pleafes,- 
through  the  Alps^  but  it  is  attended  with  fome 
trouble  ;  and,  as  I  would  not  advife  any  one 
to  drive  fail  on  the  edges  of  thofe  precipices, 

I  (hall  forbear  to  enter  into  any  detail  on  that 
fubjedl.  1 


When 
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When  you  arrive  in  Piedmont y  you  travel 
cither  by  the  Po/iy  or  the  Cambiatura,  A  fo¬ 
reigner  is  furprifed  at  the  diflindlion,  when 
he  finds  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  th^ 
two,  except  the  price ;  the  payment  for  the 
poft  being  confiderably  higher  than  for  the 
Cambiatura ;  but  the  poll-horfes  are  the  fame, 
and  the  fpeed  in  travelling  is  the  fame.  It  . 
may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  every  body 
chufes  the  Cambiatura.  I  fhould,  however, 
to  be  minute;  mention  that  there  is  one  dif¬ 
ference,  though  I  have  faid  there  is  none ;  for 
if  a  man  travel  in  the  nighty  he  is  obliged  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  poft.  I  believe  I  do  not 
exadly  know  the  hiftory  of  the  Cambiatura,. 
but  vv^hatcver  was  originally  the  defign,  and 
the  praftice,  every  man  now  eafily  procures 
an  order  for  k.  The  fame  thing  happens 
with  regard  to  the  Bolkibio  in  the  ftate  of 
Peniccy  which  anfwers  to  the  Cambiatura  ii% 
Lombard;^.  Both  the  Cambiatura  and  the 
Bolietino,  are  orders  to  the  poft'-maifters  to 
furnifh  horfes  at  the  low  price ;  but  I  was 
never  called  upon  tb  fhew  them  at  any  of  the 
poft-houles. 

Through  all  Italy^  the  pofts  are,  upon  an 

average. 
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average,  eight  or  nine  miles,  and,  perhaps,  in 
Piedmo?2t,  a  little  more. 

In  the  Venetiaiz  ftate,  if  a  man  travel  by 
the  port,  he  miift  pay  fixteen  livres  and  a 
half  for  his  horfes,  three  livres  to  the  pofiili* 
on,  and  half  a  livre  to  the  hoftler,  making,  in 
all  twenty  livres,  about  ten  fliillings ;  but  as 
no  gentleman  travels  without  a  Bolletino,  the 
.expcnce  is,  eleven  livres  for  the  horfes,  three 
to  the  poftilions,  and  half  a  livre  to  the  hoft^ 
ler,  in  all  about  feven  fliillings  and  threfi^- 
pence  per  poft. 

In  the  Ecclefiaflical  State,  there  is  no  dif- 
tindion  betwixt  the  Poft  and  the  Cambiatura  ; 
and  the  Poft  is  cheaper  than  in  the  other  ftates 
of  ItalyK  Every  poft  there,  is  but  eight  pauls 
and  a  half,  three  pauls  to  the  poftilion,  and 
half  a  paul  to  the  hoftler.  A  paul  is  about 
fix-pence.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  1- 
,ta!ian  Princes  give  only  two  pauls  to  thef 
poftilions  ;  but,  fo  much  is  expeded  from 
Englijhmen^  that,  to  avoid  trouble,  and  even 
mfults,  it  is  advifeable  to  pay,  them  three 
pauls.  I  knew  a  nobleman,  who,  from  his 
princely  difpofition,  gave  the  poftilions  five 
ihillings  a  poft,  though  even  that  fum  djd 
EOt  content  them  ^  but  fuch  inftances  of  gc* 
a  nerofitjf 
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nerofit^ifender  it  very  diragree^ble .-to  future 
EngUJJ^  travellers,  who  are  all  fappofed  to  be 
-JLerds,  and  are  expe^^  by  tJie  poftilions  to 
follow  the-moft  eiitfaVag^nt  examples.  No 
Eriglijlmaii  thei^Tore,  pay  more  than 

|hree  paul?,  ^wbfch  is  a  greater,  reward  than  a 
poftilioiii,^ia  ^7?^  receives,  where  other 
wagds  are  J^ig^  and  the  neceffaries  of  life 
dearer  than  in 

,  Through  Piedmont  and  the  Milanefet^  poft=r 
borfes  are  dearer  than  in  the  other  parts  of 
ltaly\  the  payment,  together  with  the  eighteen 
pence  given  to  the  poftilion,  and  fomething  to 
the  hofliler,  amounting  to  about  ten  Ihillings 
per  pod.  V 

•  From  Rome  to  Naples  you  may  travel  pod, 
but  the  road  is  fo  bad,  in  fome  places,  that  I 
would  rather  advife  the  moderate  rate  of  tra¬ 
velling  with  a  voiturin.  The  mod  eligible 
method  is,  to  leave  your  own  carriage  at  Rome^ 
and  to  go  in  the  chaife  belonging  to  the  voi¬ 
turin  ;  he  will  carry  you  (I  alvyays  fuppofp 
two  perfons)  for  about  four  pounds  derling, 
and  pay  for  your  dipper  and  lodging ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  accommodation  is  fo  wretched  oa 
the  Neapolitan  road,  that  every  gentleman 
ihould  furnhh  himfelf  with  fuch  cold  provi^ 

fion 

p 
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fion  and  wine,  as'will  fubfift  him  four  or  five 
days. 

I  would  not  advife  ^y  gentleman  to  travel 
with  voiturins  in  tfe  ^her  parts  of  Italy^  un- 
lefs  it  be  neceflary  fdr  the  ftate  of  his  finances, 
to  take  the  cbeapeft '  method^j '  In  point  of 
cecoiiomy  it  certainly  is  preferable;  but  it  ' 
is  extremely  tedious,  as  they  feldom  go  above 
two  miles  and  three  quarters  in  an  hour,  and 
what  is  equally  uncomfortable,  carry  you  to 
the  dirtieft  and  moft  noifome  inns  on  the  road. 
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